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AN ARCTIC VOYAGE : NORTH SPITZBERGEN 

The story I have set out to tell is of a plain voyage, and 
the element of adventure or tragedy in the Arctic or Antarctic 
will be absent. 

Originally I went north of the Arctic Circle in 1921 at 
the time of the Norwegian marine strike when a boat was 
sent round to the Barents Sea in order to get supplies to 
villages in Northern Lapland and the north of Russia. At 
times I assisted with the engines and got to know and appre¬ 
ciate tlie sterling qualities of the Norwegians. 

Last year I went partly to collect f©r certain members of 
the 1921 Expedition some specimens of tiny flowers .that in 
midsummer raise their heads amidst the snowy wastes of 
Spitzbergon and which during that period fight for their 
meagre heritage of sunlight an'd also to study the mining 
conditions. 

Leaving Newcastle for Bergen one plunges into the 
atmosphere of Norway immediately on the cross-North Sea 
vessel, and in passing down the Tyne and comparing its banks 
with the approach of Bergen two days later one moves not 
only from one land to another but in a measure from one 
world to another. 

The Tyne with its now almost deserted* shipyards, its 
banks covered with small disjointed row« of poor buildings 

Na \S' % A,% - 
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looking fis though they had been scatteifed by a giant hand 
and many of them afterwards savagely kicked and trampled 
on, is a depressing farewell glimpse and again and again one 
thanks God for the distant border of green hills an& sky 
beyond. 

The approach to Bergen towards the Southern end of 
Norway is remarkably like the approach to Nagasaki and more 
than equals it in beauty. From there one wanSers up a coast 
winding in and out among tiny islands and entering vast and 
sombre fjords whose precipitous sides remind one of the 
grandest cathedral one has ever imagined and whose sombre 
beauty remains in the mind always. 

It is all so different to the lately left Tyne, that mother 
whose offspring are the giant liners of our time. 

These, vertical walls of the fjords seem to point to an 
almost inconceivable depth of water and one is reminded of 
that story of Edgar Allen Poe called the Malstrom. 

Actually as one approaches the Loffoden Islands he can 
see the spot designated thus and it is more than likely his story 
had a foundation of fact. 

I suppose most of you have read the tale of that gruesome 
spot where the waters sometimes swirl whirlpool like, ever 
faster and faster, until the hollow becomes a cone infinitely 
deep into which is sucked away, for ever, any unfortunate 
ship that comes into its remorseless grip. 

It is a legend with perhaps some basis of fact but in 
suQimer only just north of the circle, where evenings still 
darken, ih that dull light and in the wonder of that intricate 
and rugged coastline such legends ring true. 

Actually the Malstrom is merely a swaying current with 
lateral eddies, but who knows but what in bygone ages when 
the world was younger, that its then more uncertain waters 
foamed and wove in the legendary manner. 

So one goes north in Summer, on a ship, 900 tons or so, 
winding in and out among islands and bays, often so close that 
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it seems one can touch the coast. Certainly, at times, one 
passes wfthin twenty feet; on a clear sunlit day it is interest¬ 
ing; but on a bleak fog-bound rainy evening I think 
of the winter voyage of small ships that go north 
till they pull up amidst the frozen coast of Eussia. 
Imagine it day after day, and week after week, always dark¬ 
ness, always the passing of island after island, reef after reef, 
ever looking for lights on a snow and fog-bound coast. 

Navigation along the Norwegian coast in winter is a fine 
art. You must understand the coastal boats cannot stand 
well out to sea. They work their way in and out along the 
coast, to tiny villages that depend on them for their food and 
link with the outer world. 

Navigation is handicapped by the impossibility of taking 
sun observations, and the changing conditions of the magnetic 
variation. I will have more to say regarding this later, but 
sufdcient to state that in simple language, while the line of 
longitude 6° or 10° or 30° east of Greenwich, terminates at 
the geographical north pole, yet the compass needle does not 
point geographically north, but so many degrees west and the 
number of degrees is not constant, but varies from place to 
place, generally inclining further to the geographical west as 
you go north. 

Thus with neither sun, moon, nor stars, but possibly fog 
and blizzard, navigation is difficult. 

In the first case, year by year the magnetic variation of 
the compass along the coast is determined ; for even this 
variation is not constant but ebbs and flows, year by year, due 
to some obscure factor connected with the oscillation of the 
world or other reason. 

Leaving the last known spot, the revolutions of the engine 
are calculated on a counter on the bridge, and the speed 
accurately determined, a course is then set by compass allowing 
for the magnetic variation, which is carefully* noted not only 
for a few miles but every mile and, even in some cases, evpry 
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few hundred yards- of the journey. By constant and untiring 
checking even in utter darkness, every hidden rock and 
aggressive cape is avoided. 

You must remember that not only is the compass course 
impossible to work to as it stands, but the allowances to be 
made are not constant but vary day by day, and almost hour by 
hour, and must be noted and all this in twenty-four hour 
periods of darkness. 

Before leaving the coast of Norway and Lapland, I will 
touch on one or two things that may be somewhat surprising. 

In the first case, even in the far north of Europe, 
Hammerfest, Vardo, etc., you will find in every village a net¬ 
work of telephone and lighting wires. Telephones in the 
winter may be the only source of communication from house 
to house while, with twenty-four hour periods of darkness, 
electric light is appreciated. 

The people are simple fisher folk, but you will see women 
smartly dressed in these villages, and it is difficult indeed in 
summer, except for the snow-capped surrounding mountains 
to imagine you are in the north of Norway. 

Ear beyond the North Cape, to the east you will get the 
bigges^ surprise of all in seeing a smelting works, while at 
Kirkeness on the Russian border, you will note the houses 
that terminate in minarets, the first evidence of Russian 
proximity and the extension even to this very land we are in. 

In 1921 I came across Russian ships in a tiny harbour 
in this p^rt of the world. They were well painted and beauti¬ 
fully clean—and the reason—well, with a Government brought 
about by trades unions and the like, there was no occasion for 
them any more, but discipline remained, the discipline of the 
Soviet Government. 

The captain had absolute power, and failure to carry out 
orders meant death. 

1 mentioned the first eastern effect at the north of Russia 
of the.minarets. I^ere is another in seeing the Lapps. It is 
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strange the resem'blance between a Lapp and a Bhirtia—much 
the same colour and way of dressing. 

From Hammerfest, the true Arctic voyage commences. 

I take it, most of you know the exact location of Spitzber- 
gen. It is the last known land between Europe proper and 
the pole. 

Together with North East Land, it is about 25,000 square 
miles in extent. To the west lies King Frederick Land in the 
north of Greenland a matter of 250 miles away and to the 
east Franz Joseph Land about the same distance. 

The coast of North East Land is a matter of 600 miles 
from the pole. 

Coal is found and worked in places vigorously, now the 
Norwegians have been handed Spitzbergen into their keeping. 
Indeed, there was an output of about 200,000 tons last 
year. 

The possibility of working this is due to the influence 
of the Gulf Stream so far north, it being indeed the open 
door to the Arctic. 

By its aid the western coast of Spitzbergen can be 
approached in summer time, while throughout the year the 
eastern side is ice-locked and, to a great extent, unexploped. 

The Gulf Stream^ as you know, is a stream in the 
Atlantic, flowing in a north-easterly direction originating in 
the main from the Carribean Sea, though I also incline to the 
belief given in an old book of Mantell’s I read some time ago, 
and which was written nearly 70 years ago, that it originates 
in the Arabian sea. 

Its origin is open to much controversy: it may be due to 
trade wdnds, varying temperatures and sea density,' differences 
in level due to evaporation, the outflow of rivers, the rotation 
of the earth on its axis, also solar influences, each of which 
demands a seperate lecture. 

Looking through interesting papers, I km inclined to 
think that the piling up of waters round the equator, due •to 
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the rotaticm of the eafth originates the flow of warm water, 
and its lagging causes it to flow in a north-easterly direction. 
This theory has recently been applied even to the movement 
of continents throughout the ages, and I see no reason to 
suppose that it should not’ be applied to a mobile element 
such as the ocean, acting with great rapidity and 
regularity. 

You may ask yourself, as indeed I asked myself, how do 
you know it is the Gulf Stream of the Oarribean, that you 
find off the Spitzbergen Coast. In the Carribeaut it is a 
stream flowing across the ocean as definite as a river, but 
northwards round by the coast of Spain it spreads out enve¬ 
loping the British Isles, until meeting the ice-bound coast of 
eastern Greenland and western Spitzbergen, it narrows in 
again, and finally dies away in the eternal icepack 600 miles 
from the pole, and roughly on the longitude of Greenwich. 

Well, asking myself that question, I found it answered, 
not only by people such as those who made the voyage on 
the Challenger and followed the stream as far as they were 
able in various directions, but the true story of its flow is to 
be found in a minute single-cell vegetable organism. It is 
strange when you come to think of it, that, one of the meanest 
things that God in his wisdom has rpade, can point out the 
course of one of the mightiest movements on the surface of 
His world. 

These organisms come into being only in certain tem¬ 
peratures and the evidence of a certain species along the line 
known as the Gulf Stream assists us to trace its course, and, 
to determine that the same water finds its way from the 
Carribean to the Arctic. 

I mention the magnetic bearing, because in a region in 
which, even in summer, heavy snow may fall or the sky be 
obscured by heavy clouds for days together, it is an all impor- 
tJint point especially when one is navigating uncharted coasts 
hnd ultimately saving unknown seas. 
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Much of the lack of information regarding j)osition of 
the poles is due to the introduction of the map known as 
Mercator’s Projection. 

The day may come, possibly in our time, when the route 
to Japan and the Far East will be directly across the north 
polar basin and, if that day does come, the maps of that 
region will be as familiar to us as those which follow an 
easterly course via Suez. 

It is difficult on my part to talk much about the relation 
of the geographical with the magnetic pole, but I will 
endeavour to give an easy exposition of the matter, put very 
simply, because it will give you some idea as to the necessity 
of and value of polar exploration. 

My first step in simplicity is to ask you to throw your 
minds back some millions of years, when the world we now 
know as a well regulated and not altogether unattractive 
sphere, set out on its adventurous journey through the 
heavens, a whirling molten mass, now taking its course close 
to a molten globe, the sun,—so that all the beginning of life 
perished and then moving on a new orbit, wider, and plunging 
into infinite cold. 

The story of that erratic journey is told in the history of 
the rocks and stones and laboriously collected by our geologists 
and scientists, and can be read as the most enchanting story of 
the ages. 

And, as that early molten world of ours spun on its course 
to a definite orbit, its matter blended, mixed, and took finally 
the geographical outline which is familiar to us to-day and 
then it was discovered that a needle magnetised seemingly 
ever turned one way. 

In the neighbourhood of the pole one realises as a layman 
very rapidly what is meant by magnetic variation, due to the 
fact that the magnetic pole lies a matter of 1,200 miles from 
the geographical, and, on a remote island, in the north of 
Canada, 
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Seldom indeed does the compass needle point to the true 
geographical north and it has been pne of the chief works of 
explorers ever since they started to enquire into the suyface 
of the globe to find out what variation there was. 

At points remote from the geographical pole, where the 
needle points with a fairly uniform regularity northwards, on 
the lines of longitude, such variations may be readily 
seen and the year by year fluctuations seen and worked to. 

Even so it must be noted, that, at the most, compass 
bearings must be approximate, for even the situation of the 
north magnetic and south magnetic poles move in a tiny orbit 
of their own, due in a measure to the oscillation of the earth 
and change of structure in its uncharted and unknown 
interior. 

I do not know if it has ever struck you what an unstable 
world we live in, possibly molten within, a globe carrying an 
indifferent humanity, all dependent upon gravitation, that 
mysterious phrase of an infinitely remote universe. 

With the north geographical and magnetic pole, so far 
apart, it is obvious that as one approaches the polar basin the 
needle must, in the Spitzbergen waters, turn towards its Mecca 
the magnetic north, yet the world is so constituted that 
taking a course along 10° E. longitude the needle does not 
maintain its uniform direction but varies hour by hour, day 
by day, changing from a comparatively straight course rather 
out of line to the longitude, until well within the 80th latitude 
it swings round in a parabolic curve, and, ignoring the north 
pole points approximately direct to the magnetic. In other 
words, when you are in the neighbourhood of the north pole, 
your needle will point south geographically to that remote 
island in north Canada, nearly 1,200 miles away. 

Navigation in fog and blizzard both of frequent occurrence 
is further handicapped by the fact that, in these northern 
latitudes, the compass displays an excitement due to its 
proximity to the magnetic pole, and sways eagerly from side to 
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side, and .dips to an ever increasing angle, rendering its almost 
human antics difficult te follow, and reducing the dependence 
that* can be placed upon it, in the one part of the 
world, where the obscurity of the siin renders its use most 
necessary. 

On leaving Haramerfest, the most northerly town in the 
world in bad weather, the course was set by log and compass. 
We passed Bear Island, a solitary spot, rather more than half 
way between Norway and Spitzbergen without opportunity'of 
sun bearings, and entirely dependent upon the compass, and it 
was strange how true a course was made, and how one came 
through a heavy sea and rain that obscured everything for 
days, when no bearing could be obtained and yet, ultimately 
with astonishing accuracy there loomed up, great dull black 
cliffs of a lonely arctic island, and one realised the importance 
of the need of knowledge of those compass variations which I 
have so lightly touched on. 

Here, with that island infinitely remote, the work of a 
long line of explorers and navigators, the question of the 
need of knowledge of magnetic observation seems a small 
thing, but on such days and in such surroundings, as the day 
one passed Bear Island, this question was the only thing that 
seemed to matter at all. • 

One of the most astonishing things in Arctic waters is the 
change of climate and following days of bad weather the first 
glimpse of Spitzbergen on a clear day is a never to be forgotten 
sight. 

One saw ahead to the north-east a scintillating pinnacle 
of ice sparkling and glowing under the sunlight, and as, one 
crept up, peak after peak came in view like a series of 
diamonds set in opal and turquoise. 

Even so far south you will find small bergs in midsummer, 
which strangely enough drift in from the east, the reason 
being that the east coast of Spitzbergen being outside the 
influence of the Gulf Stream is still ice-bounud. 


2 
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I venture to think that in no part of the'world is there such 
a fairy-lifce beauty as the coast of Spitzbergen in midsummer. 

The sky can be of a most delicate shade of blue, while, as 
one goes north, one sees glacier after glacier, each hundreds of 
square miles in extent, which move imperceptibly down to 
the ocean where they break off in a series of icebergs that go 
on their last journey with the quiet uncanny silence of lands 
that approach the pole. 

Outside the Arctic it is difSicult to realise the immensity 
of the glaciers and the effect of that great wall of green blue, 
almost transparent, mass. Close to it, one felt as though it 
was the rather misty window of the world through which one 
could almost see into another beyond our imagination. 

To walk on these icy masses is a trying business owing 
to the slippery surface, while here and there, are great 
crevasses which require care in crossing. 

If you throw an object into them you can hear it echo 
its way down until the noise fades away into immensity, but 
you never hear it strike at its journey’s end. 

I remember climbing down into one of these glacier 
crevasses at Magdelena Bay. One lowered oneself precariously 
until one exchanged the sunlight for a world of turquoise 
infinitely beautiful and infinitely terrijjle. 

There was something remorseless about these great silent 
walls two hundred feet high at water’s edge so nearly trans¬ 
parent and one had the feeling of something akin to terror lest 
he should be entombed—and then the strangest thing of all 
was, that out of the seeming silence and infinite stillness of 
eternal ice, one came to realise faint sounds, and was 
suddenly conscious that this unfathomed mass of ice was never 
still but was moving imperceptibly seaward. There was some¬ 
thing overwhelming in the feeling that this ice mass of the 
sise of a country was in transit, and I have never before been 
so ckjpspious of an uncanny sense of insecurity as in that tomb- 
liW qavern in the icc. 
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West Spitzbei^en is almost entirely cut in two by Ice 
Fiord which terminates in Dixon Bay to ' the north, and a 
glacier which, so far as I know, is unnamed and the vessel 
was *tbe first to go to this Bay under steam. 

High up on the hills side of Ice Fiord one glimpses for 
the first time the Sombre Red of the Arctic. 

To those of you who have read Peary’s ‘ North Pole’ you 
will find his reference to the familiar “ red banner of the 
arctic ” off the region of Cape Columbia in Grinnel Land 
and the north-west of Greenland. 

In Wells’ book the “ War of the Worlds ” you may 
remember the story of when the Martians came to the earth, 
they introduced a weed that lavishly grew and which, instead 
of being green, as our earthly vegetation is, was crimson. 

There was likelihood of truth in this for Mars is a place 
of abiding cold and Arctic conditions, and, strangely enough, 
one does see in the remote hills side of the Arctic a crimson 
tinge, from time to time, in the snow faces as though the 
hills bled, and the blood had stained the whitened surface. 

The reason for this is that certain minute organisms have 
their being in the snow and are evidenced by a crimson 
stain that adds a grim touch of colour amidst a world of 
white. 

A few years ago Spitzbergen was a land only visited by a 
few Russian and Norwegian Whalers and sealing vessels. 

The discovery of coal, and the fact that for a matter of 
three months it was possible to get it away on a sea that was 
in summer released from its icy bond, has brought about an 
inevitable change, but when one talks about developing the 
Arctic or Antarctic, one must never forget, that the kindly 

influence of the Gulf Stream is a local thing confined in a 

_ • 

great measure to the Western Coast of Spitzbergen—On the 
east and away to North East Land are the ice-bound and 
inhospitable regions of silence. 

Mining has but little terror in the way of faulty roofs ^)r 
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floods, for^ beneath a surface that "may, for an all brief time, 
receive the light ’ of the sun, is a land of eternal frost going 
deep down as ice-bound silt hundreds of feet. 

You look up on the roof of the galleries, and see, ghost¬ 
like and glistening the solid ice faintly tinged with silt. 

The coal is often plainly marked with leaf and bark of 
trees and vegetation that flourished at a time when the world 
was emerging from its early stages of heat, but how it came 
into being is a matter for a geological lecture and may not 
intrude in this. 

Shackleton made one voyage during the War to Spitzb«'r- 
gen, with the idea of claiming the land for Britain, but its 
importance then was overshadowed by the time, and we let 
slip these all-important coal fields, as few realised the fact, 
that, for a few weeks every year coal could be shipped away, 
and, with modem appliances, it could be worked throughout 
the year, as the temperature is more or less constant 
underground. 

In latitude 76° north in August the thermometer registers 
from about 28° to 41° fahrenheit but underground, I found the 
average temperature was about 32° and the coal areas are 
frozen to a depth of at least a thousand feet and, at 800 feet 
you get ten degrees of frost, a temperature which does not 
vary at this depth during summer or winter. 

Boring is difficult, as the holes freeze up solid and hot 
water is necessary, coupled with constant work to keep 
them open. 

•Labopr on the mines is Norwegian and is paid at the rate 
of thirty shillings a week with supplies and housing. 

For four months there is no daylight at all and for about 
two only a twilight at noon, and the darkness is intense. 

For some reason Esquimos have never settled in 
Spitzbergen or the eastward islands of Franz Joseph Land 
and it would be interesting to know if records exist that they 
ever came so far east. 
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In a like mannerj animal life is scar.ce and for tHe reason 
we must go back to what might be called the political status 
of Spitzbergen. • . 

From the time the Islands were first seen by Barents in 
1696 until last year, the land was under no control. 

The Dutch and British claimed it respectively, principally 
on account of the fishing, but in 300 years the Russians, 
Swedes, and Danes also came to that land. 

There was a long series of years, over which all these 
nations came into conflict over the fishing areas, first one and 
then the other claiming the land. 

They were rather pitiful claims based so often on an 
ignorance of geography, some claiming it as part of Greenland, 
others as a part of Franz Joseph Land. 

All this may be found written down in various Encyclopae¬ 
dias, but I would point out that the Chartered Company 
of this eastern land we live in had its counterpart in those 
northern wastes. 

Those were indeed the days of glorious commercial 
adventures very different from the sleek, comfortable com¬ 
mercial atmosphere of our time. 

I opened my lecture with the statement^ there was no 
indication of tragedy in the voyage and yet, ever, there seems 
to me, even on a well fotfnd ship, loom the tragedy of the 
past, or the possible tragedy of the future in the Arctic. 

Up that chill lane of open water of the Gulf Stream, came 
one sailing ship after another, manned by a rather brutal, 
fierce and fine race of men. One is apt to regard Spitzbergen 
as a recently exploited arctic waste, but as I take you ever 
north on my journey, my last description, of the most 
northerly point on the west coast is a multitude of graves 
where British and Dutch sleep their last sleep m that remote 
corner of an ever white world. 

One can imagine them, desperately sailing ever north 
until shut in by ice with only a few weeks of open sea to ^et 
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out again, and then in some quiet Northern Bay, finding 

themselves forestalled by the whaling or sealing sloop^ of some 

■ 

other nation. 

Then in that world of desolate waste did these commer¬ 
cial adventurers of a glorious age, abandon fishing for fighting 
and, to-day, the cairns of the dead litter the bay shores in 
the north-west region. 

Great boulders mark their last resting place because it 
was impossible to break up the frozen ground to accommodate 
those valiant bodies. 

The history of arctic and antarctic must always be a 
tragic history. The sea, even by the aid of the friendly Gulf 
Stream, only remains open for a few weeks. Hence up to 
the last year or so, fishing, sealing, and whaling, in a land 
under no man’s laws, but where the bold adventurers in 
such exploits came in conflict, were carried out with 
frantic haste, with ever the winter of continual darkness 
looming ahead. Thus the element of brutality came in. It 
is easy to judge at this distance, but towards the end of 
summer, with an ever darkening sky and slowly closing sea, 
against time these competitive people killed recklessly, 
remorsely and savagely. 

Take the seal; born a land animal, with a good brain, it 
is forced to sea for a living. They have almost human traits 
on land, for they are one of the few species that cry, and 
whose tears roll down their grotesque faces after the manner 
of human beings. 

The mothers can detect their own young ones by their 
.cry among hundreds. 

Even theirHjourtship is rather human, the male laborious¬ 
ly waddles up to sea shore, each taking a place about 10 feet 
square, fighting for it, if necessary, then follow the females, 
whom the males entice to their patch, often bullying them 
to the place. 

JChen begins the eternal triangle, hexagon, or octohedron. 
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depending upon the attractseness of the female. As humans, 
several will covet the same female, and then ensues a battle 
royal, which continues till the last female is brought ashore. 

The fighting is a series of bites and once those jaws close, 
they never re-open till they have torn the enclosed flesh away. 

The first step of the seal hunter is to kill those nearest 
the shore, so that the dead form a barrier to prevent those 
living inland from escaping. It is a dreadful business. A 
seal’s eyes are of a hard formation, and the blow over the 
head starts these eyes out of their socket, there is a thud of 
the blow and the pitiful human sob of the dying. 

Because the loss has been so great in the arctic of seals, 
Britain, Japan, and the U.S.A., have a close time for 15 years, 
but it expires next year. 

When you next see a seal skin coat recollect that if it can 
be torn off a still living seal, it is rather better commercially 
than one taken from a dead one. 

Seals, during the last few years, have been killed by the 
million where mankind fails—the shark waits in the South 
and the Polar bear in the North. 

Much the same fate is meted out to the walrus. 

Where Bays are ice-covered seals lie often on the cold 
surface but on the approach of the hunter they dive down a 
blowhole which is always kept open. 

It would be interesting to know how it is prevented from 
freezing up, and it appears the seals must take turns at 
jumping up and down to keep breaking the ice at this point. 

That beautiful animal, the white fox, is also trapped or 
poisoned. Some time ago, so great was the wiping out of 
these animals, that the Norwegian Government forbade the sale 
of strychnine except for medical purposes. 

This animal’s coat, by that peculiar law of nature, changes 
from a grey in summer, to a dead white in winter. 

The reindeer is a scarce animal that may have migrated 
over the ice from Lapland or Pranz Joseph Land. In spit6 of 
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its journey across the frozen sea, there is no record of: a rein¬ 
deer ever being marooned on an ice doe, like all animals in 
the arctic it has an unfailing sense of direction and safety. 

The Esquimo dogs are to be found principally at Green 
Harbour, where they have been utilised for the prospecting 
exploration parties. These dogs are all imported, and it is 
strange to see them on a bitterly cold day in summer, panting 
with the heat and plunging into the nearly icy water in order 
to keep themselves cool. 

After all, the Esquimo'dog is merely a domesticated wolf 
and, even to-day, the strain is improved by introducing the 
wild wolf into the pack. 

Although that pitiful comedian of the Antarctic, the 
penguin, is absent, the quaint-looking puffin takes its place. 

In many cases, birds breed a considerable distance from 
the shore, and yet so urgent is the time for their departure 
south, that the young, that are incapable of flying, find their 
way over boulders and stones to the water’s edge there to feed 
and only a little while after, learn to fly and driven by a 
remorseless law of nature, make their way often thousands of 
miles south. The same pitiful struggle to keep eggs against 
theft or weather on precarious ledges, holds good here as 
with the penguin, birds will sit on a stone having lost their 

Should one go near their pitifully inadequate nests, and 
the, birds be driven away, they will return close feigning 
injury going through all kinds of weird evolutions in the 
hope of distracting your attention. 

In the brooding silence of the arctic, the cry of a bird 
becomes a voice, it is the only sound of a living thing and, 
as you go north to the pack, this last sound dies away, and 
leaves one to the silence of the region round the pole. 

Whales also have been depleted much off the Spitzbergen 
coftsti Indeed, fqr all ,life, the Gulf Stream has proved a 
h%hWy of sorrow,.since the first ships sailed north of 70 °, 
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Life in the far liorth fights bitterly and dies hard, there 
is the blood red microscopic alga, one of the lowest forms of 
life to which reference has already been made and at the last 
comes the small nematode worm. 

Science has shown us how these tinv creatures, even in 
the act of laying their eggs, have been overtaken by the 
winter, and frozen in to a temperature of 46 degrees of frost 
and have remained frozen until the following year, and, then 
as if nothing had happened, continued the important (to them) 
business of egg-laying as if there had not been a moment’s 
cessation. So one moves beyond land now slowly and labori¬ 
ously as ice ever increases. • 

A record of a pioneer of Arctic’ air travel is in the hut 
left by Andree, of the ‘Wellman Expedition, at the base of 
his balloon expedition to the pole nearly thirty years ago. 
One enters that evidence of tangible endeavour as one would 
a shrine, as from this hut he went out to his unknown 
death. 

Food left years before is as fresh as the day it was placed ' 
there, and fur shoes laid beside the bunk still wait for an 
owner that has never returned. 

It is not generally appreciated how much Spitzbergen 
has already played its part in Arctic Aerial travel, Andree’s 
balloon has been followed by Amundson, but the Oxford 
Expedition preceded the latter. 

Nevertheless, I doubt whether over everchanging pack 
of ice and the rugged ground of lands near the pole, whether 
the aeroplane of to-day will ever be more than a hindrance 
to polar work. 

True, one can travel hundreds of miles at a high speed, 
and in comparative comfort, but the shadow of death lies -over 
every forced landing. 

The first approach of the pack is a ray of light across 
the horizon like a searchlight shining by day. This is the 
ice blink which indicated the entirely frozen^saa beyond, and 
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in thttfc we come to a Tf^orld as indeed the whole of this must 
eV’entuallj^ be. 

Eren here, mixed in the white at about sea level is a thin 
brown streak, interesting because that again is one of the' 
lowest forms of life common to Arctic and Antarctic. 

It is a strange thought, that when this world cools and 
dies, its last life will be these tiny organisms that are so mean 
and infinitesimal to us to-day and, yet, will endure after all 
mankind has passed away. 

The icebergs of Spitsbergen do not compare in sisse 
with those of Greenland, due partially to the immediate influ¬ 
ences of the Gulf Stream but also to the geographical forma¬ 
tion of the country. 

The surface of Spitsbergen is much broken and the glacier 
heads from which the icebergs start their last journey are 
shallower than those on the Greenland side, which may tower 
up 600 feet above sea level. 

One of the most remarkable features of Arctic life is the 
8peed at which the weather changes, one hour you will be in 
a fairy land of scintillating and sparkling ice with a bine sl&y 
of a shade seen nowhere but at the poles, and then, its 
beauty is wiped out as a sponge is passed over a slate, and a 
bitter snow-laden breeze blows and dark greyness settles ovm 
the land. The icepack groans ominously and long stretchee 
break adrift. I have seen a wall of ice 4#0 miles or so in 
length come creeping rapidly over the sea, and, in many such 
chtoges ha^ coriie tragedy to ships engaged in polar 
work. Even in August we had heavy snowfalls north 
of 80°. 

It it an aeoepted, yet nevertheless peculiar, fact that as 
sea water freeze^ it leaves all, or almost all, of its salt b^iind 
and the ice itself, if quite good, melted for drtnMng purposea 

The Aurom Borealis ii not clearly visible^ as a rule, iii the 
stimmer, tiough ^ autunns, it mutt appear the mmi 
of ^e*nniversc hnng at^ost a glbon^ 
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One can imagine the darkened heavens irhioh crumple 
i]p into long columns of light like a curtain and then, these 
in turn gradually transform themselves into giant many- 
.ooloured streamers, just as though God himself waved a 
inany«(K)loured banner from the remote universe and a comer 
of this banner, a thing of superb colouring and of glorious 
immensity, hung in our world. 

If you imagine a vast flag of silvery white, edged with 
carmine, forming in the heavens, fluttering across the sky 
with no consciousness of termination at its zenith, but fading 
into the infinite, you get some idea of this most wonderful 
phenomenon. 

There it hangs in the heavens, the wonder of the common 
man, the puzzle of all scientists, and the visible emblem of 
the mystery of the universe. 

The earth is to a certain extent a magnet with north and 
south poles, and one theory is that electrons from the sun 
moving across space ultimately enter the outer fringes of our 
atmosphere where they make the molecules of the gases 
light up. 

I am inclined to believe, however, that the fact that the 
Aurora or Northern and Southern lights appearing as they 
do, more at the poles than on the equator, merely means that, 
as the world revolves on an axis passing through the poles, 
the light of the sun has in a sense no background at these 
^ints, but shines through the atmosphere lighting it up owing 
to the slower speed of its surface at this point as compared, to 
the atmosphere in the neighbourhood of the equator. 

One may be inclined to ask why it is that Spitzbergen 
readily reached as it is by the Gulf Stream on the Western 
Side, has not been made use of as a base for expeditions to 
the pole, and the reason lies in the fact tha't in summer the 
north of Spitzbergen may be separate from the park whereas, 
at a point like Cape Columbia in the north of Greenland from 
where Peary started, the main base could be on a mainland 
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which, however, was. never cut off frony. the pack and, this 
more than, compensated for the difficult and ice-bound journey 
through the Davis Strait and Baffins Bay. 

The danger of approaching the north pole on the ‘l)ack, 
is that the surface is in a constant state of change. One has 
only to trace the movement or drift of a boat like .the 
Fram in 1896 to see how far-reaching is the movement of the 
ice and how precarious the journey may be. 

The reason Spitzbergen has always been a favourite Air 
Base is, of course, due to the fact it is the only point in north 
or south latitudes where one can sail up to 80° on a sea 
comparatively free from ice and in flying, the possible stretches 
of open water or loose pack between the most northern point 
and the true pack do not constitute an opposition as they would 
against sledging. 

One of the most extraordinary features about Spitzbergen 
is the fact that on its western side you can follow a long line 
of ships making an almost continuous summer passage since 
1696, while on the other, only a few miles comparatively, 
the coast line is uncharted and practically unknown. 

So one comes 580 miles from the pole to the last phase of 
the story I have set out to tell—the ice pack, white and 
ominous to the sky line, west, north and east and when you 
realise that it is not a solid immovable body, but a slow- 
moving drifting mass, that cracks, opens and writhes to the 
pole itself, with constant uncertainty of its surface, some 
slight *idea o^ the difficulty and the work of years in attaining 
the pole is evident. 

Some lines I wrote while in the Arctic summarise one’s 
impression-of the region and this journey, 


“ Bitter the breeze that blows from north 
From north of Seventy-one 
It can be Hell in summer time 
Wh§n never sets the Sun, 
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We* creep a dreary weary round 
Past North Cape to the West 
Yet never shall we ever see 
The islands of the blest. 

Rough and rugged snowclad hills. 

As though from the pole cap hurled, 
Like derelict walls of a building old 
The Cathedral of the World. 

But when it comes to Winter time 
To the north of Seventy-one 
Pray for us ye below the Line 
For we’ll never see the Sun. 

Day after day, week after week, 

Sleet—hail and fog—and snow 
Just read the Log and sound along 
And trust that right we go. 

Bleak and bitter—and God! how dark 
The never-ending night 
And straining eyes that strive to see 
Life—in a beacon light. 

A world of molten rock that burned 
A million years ago, 

Bone white dried and ghastly charred 
And covered all with snow 
Just plunged into the ocean sea 
By the hand that whirls the world. 

To rise in a host of jagged peaks 
Up by the same hand hurled. 

Fringed all in with distant bergs, 
Locked all in with dread 
With here and there open icy sea 
A realm, a world,—^just dead. 

• 

For ye can come in your liner great 
Far up to Seventy-one 
Ten thousand tons in summertime 
To our winter’s less than one, . 
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Decks bigit above .ah ioenoeld sea 
No plimsol down to half, 

Come ye here in winter tinje • 

And God’: would you then laugh, 

Decks awash with icy sea 
Snowclad from batch to imst 
Go haste ye South in your fine hotel 
For here yef*!! pray, for rest. 

Yet ye need not pray for rest my friends 
When you’re south of Seventy-one 
But pray for those ye leave behind 
Whose toil is never done, 

Yet your prayers will do but little good 
For ye’ll never understand 
Enough to pray as ye should pray 
To help us north of land, 

Our requiem be the wind that blows 
Our faith the years we spend 
On the rim of the world in solitude 
Where the winters never end.’ 



0. A. John Hbndet 


> Leofcnre delivered at the Y.M.O.A., Chowringhee Eoad, Galoatta, November 2,1926. 





ECHOES 

We have been kvets in a^s gone; 

Ton and I. 

Fragmentary gleams o£ memory, 

Like pin points of light,. 

Filter down the cycled chain, 

From far-off shrouded yesthr-years. 

Held secret in some dim ohsidim cate. 
I'o-day, we meet as friends, 

And stumble through the Masque of life'. 

And yet,—within the inmost deeps of me,. 
There thrills and echo, like a distant hell, 
Chiming a haunted half-remembered theme. 

I wonder if you hear it too. 

When you gaze at me with sombre eyes. 

And lips that smile in platitudinous greeting ? 


Lily Stkickland-Anderson 
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GREAT AND SMALL 

The world’s sablimest faith 
Is built up in a heart, 

Which is a speck of land 
With ocean-waves begirt. 

The greatest hopes of life 
Are set upon a height, 

A moment’s red revolt 
Would sweep them out of sight. 

My deep and timeless love 
Could round whole worlds entwine- 
It hangs from these frail arms 
That tremblingly seek thine. 

The late-born flowery speech 
That swears and charms and rails, 
Is stranded on death’s pale shore 
‘And in a moment fails. 


Nalinimohon Ohattbrjee 
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THEORY OF SPHOTA 

The Hindu grammarians are credited with having for the 
first time enunciated the doctrine of Sphota which forms one 
of the outstanding features of Sanskrit grammar. It is at 
once the essence and result of Indian speculations on gram¬ 
mar ; it embodies the careful ingenuity and keen-sightedness 
on the part of native grammarians, and ultimately proves by 
drawing identity between Sphota and Brahman that 
and iTSIFTtSl are only different in names but essentially conver¬ 
tible with each other. The grammarians have, however, 
carried this theory to such an extent and traced the final 
germ of speech to so subtle an element as to place the disser¬ 
tations on words more or less upon a metaphysical level. 

The history of Sphota, judging from the height of con¬ 
templation it discloses, is calculated to reveal a spiritual vision 
that penetrates unobstructed info the very nature of things, 
and shows a peculiar religious tendency which seeks to explain 
all phenomena as emanating from something divine. The 
original conception of Sphota goes back to the most creative 
period of Indian thought, we mean the Vedic, when Vak was 
considered to be a manifestation of all-pervading Brahman^; 
Pranava regarded as the ultimate germ of all speech-Sounds 
and ^abda viewed as an imperishable and potential factor in 
the creation of the world. Philosophy, so to speak, begins with 
concrete objects of thoughts and finally arrives at more and 
more nice abstraction. The grammarians, in the same way, 
started with the physical analysis of words and conceived 
sound as what clothes itself with letters ; they proceeded still 
further and on minute examination of internal phenomena, 
grasped the remotest form of speech, viz. Sphota, that is 

* U Vfti. bhuwa K8r. 72. and i” 
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manifested by sound, eternally existent, indjivisible into parts 
and really expressive of sense.^ 

It is, however, difficult to ascertain as to when and with 
whom this theory had first originated. 

Hiatorj. History does not definitely mention the name 
of any particular philosopher so far as the authorship of this 
theory is concerned; all that we know about its history is 
that this theory received a strenuous support at the hands of 
grammarians, while almost every system of Hindu philosophy 
had attacked it mercilessly and rejected it as being absurd 
and inconsistent. We do not, however, definitely know of 
any grammarian who may be said to have formulated this 
doctrine, nor do we find any specific mention of Sphota in the 
aphorisms of grammar. We only repeat that our knowledge 
is not permitted to proceed beyond the limit that the theory of 
Sphota found much favour with the grammarians who seem 
to have carried it to such an extent as to finally inter-weave 
Sphota with STOPfST, thus ^raising the artificial character of 
grammatical speculations to the height of theological discourses. 
But this is not sufficient reason why we should take this theory 
as one of grammatical origin. On the other hand, it might 
be maintained with greater degree of certainty on the evidence 
afforded by some other popular theories of unknown origin, 
that the native grammarians had already found the nucleus 
of the theory in existence in some form or other; they inter¬ 
preted it consistently with their views and finally made it 
their own by giving it a distinctly grammatical stamp. What 
the grammarians have practically done with regard to this 
theory is that they popularised it with all earnestness and 
ultimately incorporated it into their systems as a tenet of 
fundamental importance. Similar is the original history of 
some of the popular doctrines of Hindu philosophy. The main 
doctrines of the SSmkhya school, for instance, seem to have 


‘ «tc. 
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been transmitted^ through generations as a common heritage 
of man and current as a distinct process of thought long 
before they were systematised by Xapila or Panoasikha. In 
this process of tracing the origin of old doctrines we may be 
allowed to seek for some clue as to why the Vedas are 
emphatically declared by orthodox teachers as not of human 
origin ; and why it is authoritatively laid down that the Seers 
who are mentioned by names in the Vedic hymns are far 
from being the real authors 

To give a clear idea of Sphota we find it necessary to start 
with Trariava. It has repeatedly been stated in 
the Vedic literature that the mystic syllable, 
i.e.j Pra/mva, represents the primordial speech-sound where¬ 
from all forms of Vak are supposed to have been originated. 
This sacred combination of three particles (% g:, ^) which is 
still uttered with the utmost reverence and regarded as a positive 
emblem of supreme God is said to have flashed forth into the 
heart of Brahman while he was absorbed in deep meditation. 
Pramva unfolded itself in the form of ‘ Oayatrl^ which again 
gave birth to the three Vedas—this is the way how cosmic 
world came into existence from so subtle an entity. When 
we present this orthodox view in all its bareness and accord¬ 
ingly maintain that the entire world of Vak has Pramva as 
its ultimate source, we should crave the indulgence of modern 
critics who are likely to discard it as an unscientific and irra¬ 
tional theory. The Suta-Samhita ® divides Pra/nava into two 
kinds, namely, Para and Apara. The former is the same as 
Brahman, while the latter is identified with Sabda. It must be 
admitted at the very outset that in dealing with so mysterious 
a thing as Pramva and showing the orthodox belief in the 
potency of Sabda we are really driven to a land that lies far 

' “ wdftw *r 

MshObliigavata Pnr&QBm. 

nnvr: %g8n!\ qqiq: n 
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beyond the range of common experience. ^Pranam has two 
more aspects—external and internal—corresponding to those of 
Sphota. Vacaspati ^ in his gloss under the apho^sm 

has attempted to show the internal as¬ 
pect of Sphota. “There is a lotus, it is. said, having eight 
petals that resides in the region between heart and abdomen; 
the three constituents of Pramva represent in the lotus 
the solar, lunar and fire regions respectively. Above it, as the 
Brahmavadins are only allowed to perceive, rests the “ Brahma- 
Nada” assuming the form of This (cap¬ 

able of being perceived only by Yogins) which repfesents the 
" Turiya ” or the fourth part of Pramva that resides in the heart 
of all beings, is called “Nada-Sphota.” It is emphatically laid 
down that the consummation of Yoga lies in the positive 
realisation of this absolute entity. Reference is made to this 
“ Nada ” in the Markandeya Puraija ^ where it is identified 
with 8akti or supreme potency that exists from eternity and 
is not capable of being uttered by vocal organs. The history 
of Hindu “'I’rinity of gods ” seems to have a close connection 
with the theory of Pramva, for the three elements {% % 
constituting the Pramva are popularly believed to represent 
the three principal Hindu deities, viz., Brahma, Vi§nu and 
^iva. Now it is almost safe to assert without any contention 
that Sphota, taken as an imperishable unit of Vak (usually 
manifested by sound) which finally accounts for the evolution 
of speech, is analogous with ''Pramva or, to take a still more 
orthodox view, it is the same as Pramva. Moreover, expres¬ 
sions like “ ” and “ ” which 

are, strictly speaking, applicable to Sphota also, serve to con¬ 
firm our belief so far as the identity between Pramva and 
Sphota is concerned. The analogy is so striking that NSgesa 

TogaSQtrft—ySoaspatii on ihe BhSf^a. 1.36. 

* “'qihiwT fW f*T«T i” i. 
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does not hesitate to' compare Sphota with the internal phase 
of Prarpam “ W ITOTOI ” '{Laghiimanjusa, 

p. 389). 

In the Upanisads, however, we miss the term Sphota in 
its grammatical significance, but we frequently meet with the 
words Pranava and Aksara as expressive of Brahman; 
consequently, the specific term Sphota, as understood by the 
grammarians, seems to have acquired a technical meaning at a 
later period when grammatical speculations began more and 
more to obtain philosophical treatment and ultimately en¬ 
croached on the domain of pure metaphysics. The Seers of the 
Upanisads have already declared in unmistakable terms that 
Brahman is reducible io Pramva, or Pranam is a living sym¬ 
bol of Supreme Being,^ and accordingly they have advocated 
the worship of Pranam as a form of spiritual practice that 
leads to a state of perpetual bliss. So much sanctity and 
reverence were accorded to Pi^anam and its potency and 
spiritual character eulogised in such a manner that Pranam 
came to be regarded as Brahman itself. What a unique place 
Pranava occupied in the spiritual thought of India is evident 
from the numerous Vedic passages and Irom the traditions that 
have gathered round it from the Vedic times. In the Yoga 
system of Pataiijali Pranava is not only held as what positively 
denotes Supreme Being ITO:” but repeated utterance 

of Pranava is also suggested as an instrument for attiining 
concentration of mind. We may thus adduce abundant evi¬ 
dence in defence of the sacred character of Pranava. All 
scriptural passages, specially the Vedic hymns, begin, as a rule, 
with this sacred particle. The natural outcome of such specu¬ 
lations ex*alting Pranava to divinity accounts, if we are allowed 
to hold, for the evolution of the theory of which is so 

conspicuously dealt with by the reputed author Of the Vakya- 
padiya. We have spoken at great length about the unique 
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Spiritual aspect of Pra^va with a vievr to prepare the ground 
for the belief that Sphota, like Pra^ava, is ultimately con¬ 
vertible with Brahman.^ 

The four forms of Vak denominated as *Par5,’ ‘Pas'yanti/ 
‘ Madhyama ’ and ‘ Vaikharl ’ may be viewed as showing the 
different stages through which Sphota (Nada-Vindu) receives 
manifestation. Both Para and PasyantI are too subtle and 
delicate to be comprehended by sense-organs, the former 
residing in the Muladhara® in the shape of motionless “ Vindu,” 
and the latter coming up to the navel region pushed 
by the internal wind. Of the four forms it is Madhyama 
that indicates Sphota. All these are, however, more or less 
mysterious. The popular form, vi 2 ., Vaikharl is what is utter¬ 
ed by vocal organs and is capable of being heard by others. 
It is further ® held that Nada is simultaneously produced by 
Madhyama and Vaikharl, but there is considerable difference 
between the two. We may have some co'^nition of Nada as 
produced by Madhyama either at the time of or when 
ears are shut up. What is of vital importance is that this 
form of Sabda, as is manifested by “ is what we 

precisely call “Sphota”; it symbolises Brahman and has 
eternal existence. Sphota is further said to be essentially one 
and without divisions. These are, in short, the salient 
characteristics of Sphota. According to this theory, however, 
it is one and the same indivisible Sphota that is represented 
by Epi, and just as one and the same face ® appears to 
be long amd round when seen through stone, sword and 
looking-glass, or as a piece of marble stone taking reflection 
from red or blue flowers seems to be either red or blue. 

* vnfkiinrt mr vakya-padlya Xir. l. 

(ir^wrm l” ni *l ^St^-Vaiyi-bhajaga. Under KSr. 72. 
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The distinction bejiween “ Ka ” and ** Ga ” * is not practi¬ 
cally due to the diversity of Sphota but points to the 
peculiarities of sounds that serve to manifest Sjdiota, It is 
to prove both the unity and indivisibility of Sphota that it is 
compared to the “Sky” and “Consciousness” which, though 
one and admit of no fractions, are supposed to have such attri¬ 
butive difference as and istnc, etc., respect¬ 

ively. Those who take and mm to be similarly indivisible 
units express their views in the following way®: “Just as 
letters are devoid of parts, so no letters are comprehended in 
Padas as their constituent elements.” Similarly, it is not 
strictly correct to take words separately from a sentence. To 
those who advocate the divisibility ® of both and it is 
the last letter that indicates Sphota, each preceding letter 
being only necessary for a cognition of the intended sense. 

In view of the difference between Madhyama and 
Vaikharl, we may div4de sound into two kinds,namely, natural 
or everlasting (inexhaustible) and unnatural or momentary. It is 
that natural sound only, which is generated by Madhyama, that 
suggests Sphota; the unnatural sound is so called because 
it takes its rise from the former and undergoes an amount of 
modifications in the shape of long and short sound. Sphota, 
being essentially one and without any modification, is not at 
all effected either by prolongation or quick utterance of sound 
which practically refer to Considering Sphota to 

he permanent as an internal phenomenon, the grammarians 
have shown but scant regard to the logical view that advo¬ 
cates the momentary character of Sabda. The existence of a 
permanent form of Sabda, as represented by Sphota as such, 

Vftkyapadiya, 1. 77. 

* ^ vqr qq i mnqatnw: i 

* I insf^ wfqftnit« ifiwf 

sftqqm”—VBkyapadtya, 1. 
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proved a dubious problem, so much so that it merited no 
support but adverse criticisms from all leading systems of 
Hindu philosophy. While they speak of production and 
destruction of Sr.bda, the Naiyayikas seem to have * * 

(as opposed to viz., Sphota) in their mind. They 

refused to take a more psychological view of Sabda apart from 
what appeared to be a matter-of-fact one, and consequently 
lost sight of those internal operations that are associated with 
the evolution of sound, which goes to prove the existence of a 
permanent source of sound (Sphota). Another point which is 
none the less important in this connection is that Sf)hota alone, as 
is evident from its derivative meaning “ ” 

is really associated with the exprt\ssiveness of sense ‘ gT^WTTT- 
It is for the sake of convenience and popular 
practice that we assign meanings to ^abdas, but a close exami¬ 
nation of both internal and external facts would show that 
Sphota is finally the significant element of speech. 

As to the reason why Sphota is said to be one that does 
not admit of any division into parts, we should frankly say 
that the ultimate nature of Sphota, so far as it is brought 
to our comprehension by sound, letters and combination of 
words, seems to be undifferentiated ; physical structure of 
words only differs by virtue of ‘ ’ but the very life of 

Sabda, or, more clearly, the original Nada, is absolutely one 
and practically changeless. What we really mean is that, 
though the words “Gaub” differs from the word “Ghatab” 
bpth in phy^sical and psychological aspects, tlie ultimate germ 
giving rise to such sound is virtually one and the same. 
Sphota being one and permanent, Bhartrhari rightly observes 
that such difference is not at all essential, as it is caused by 
sound only. The apparent difference ‘ of words is thus due to 
that of sound whereby Sphota is indicated. Sphota is practi¬ 
cally one; it is only the indicator of Sphota, viz., sound that 
differs. 
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It is evident from what we have noticed above that it is 
difficult to form a definite idea of Sphota without proper 
investigation of internal phenomena connected with the evolu¬ 
tion* of sound; we acknowledge the existence of such a mystic 
element beyond sound only through the instrumentality of 
e xternal sound that serves to indicate Sphota in a subconscious 
state, but we are never allowed to demonstrate its existence 
with greater degree of vividness. There is, however, no 
doubt that the internal operations, as referred to above, con¬ 
cerning the materialisation of thought into sound, are what 
actually take place, as it can hardly be denied that in the 
course of such translation somelhing that lies dormant within 
( ) gets itself manifested by degrees while passing from 

the innermost part of the body to the vocal apparatus. The 
internal wind which plays so important a part in the trans¬ 
formation of consciousness into sound has already been 
alluded to in connection with the psychological aspects of 
language. 

In opposition to the Naiyayika standpoint, according to 
which 6abda is momentary and consequently 

Patafijali on Sphoja. ^ ^ * 

liable to both production and destruction, 
Patanjali has strongly supported the permanent character of 
Sabda. It is curious to note that the attributives whereby he 
usually characterises Sabda, or more properly Sphota, are 
those that are often ascribed to Brahman. There is convincing 
evidence that Patanjali, as a representative grammarian, had 
early realised the distinction between two kinds of ^abda, 
namely, created and permanent (f^w. ) and it is explicitly 

with reference to Sphota or permanent w'ord-form that he 
used such expressions^ asfvn?i; and In connection wdth 

the exposition of class-theory of Sphota, as opposed to the 
individualistic one, he has given us some glimpse into the 

Vol. I, p. iS, 
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salient features of Sphota. “ Sphota or Sabda par exoeUenoe is, 
maintains Patafijali,^ what is perceived by auditory organs, 
comprehended by intellect, manifested by sound and pertains to 
ether.” This definition, if we are allowed to style it as sach, 
though concise and garbed in highly philosophical terms, seems 
to be impregnated with deep significance, and purports to 
bring out the entire meaning of Sphota. Having regard 
to the importance of making a thorough study of Sphota, we 
think it worth while to take up the expressions of the Bhasya 
one by one and explain them in the light of Kaiyata and 
Nages'a. “ Perceptible by the sense of hearing ” is used to 
indicate that or organ of hearing is only a fraction of 
ether (trg ) wherein Sabda or sound 
is directly perceived. Both Nyaya and Vaisesika systems 
have taken ^abda to be a positive quality of ether 

etc., Prasastapada Bhasya). Sound ^ which has 
its origin in the vibrations of ether (as a law of nature) is 
capable of being perceived only by the organs composed of 
the same element. Patanjali seems to have an accurate 
knowledge of the scientific fact in regard to the production 
of sound. The expression “ comprehended by intellect ” 
offers an explanation as to how words, though consisting of 
letters that are liable to disappear as soon as they are uttered, 
are competent to express the intended senses, as if they were 
indivisible units. The answer is the same as suggested by 
the Naiyayikas.* It is practically from the last letter that 
the co'gnition of the entire word is derived together with the 
impressions produced by the preceding letters. It is evidently 
an intellectual operation which enables us to retain the 
recollection of entire structure of word even when we hear 
the last letter alone. “ Manifested by sound ” implies 

^ I—Vol. I. 1. 1. 2. p. 18. 

* ’•rRfTwtJiPf i^tsiRwqBrq |"“Kaiyata, 1, p. 2, 

* i—Kaiyata, 
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that Sphota, though permanent, is not always compre¬ 
hensible, but comes . under cognition only when vocal 
orga^ns are engaged in operation for its manifestation. Nagesa 
states expressly that the oneness of ether implies similar 
oneness in regard to ^abda or Sphota. We speak of priority 
and posteriority in respect of ^abda just in the same way as 
we are apt to say ’ and ' having regard only to 

the difference of attributes. Of both ether and Sphota the 
so-called distinctness is only due to their different attributes 
The singular number iii is intended, as 

Nagesa points out, to indicate both the unity and indivisibility 
of Sphota. 

It is quite evident from what he has said of Sphota 
.. that rataniali recognised three prominent 

Unity, mdmsibility j ^ 

and eternalifcy of characteristics of Sphota, viz., unity (yelfccf), 

indivisibility and eternaiity (fsTtSRcr). 

In considering the question of time (as is required for the 
utterance of a word) he rightly observes that it is sound that 
seems to be either long or short, but what is manifested by 
sound, i.e., Sphota, is not at ail affected by variations of 
sound. He takes the instance of a drum and continues that 
sounds that are produced by beat of drum ^ are not of equal 
velocity, some travelling 20 yds. and some 30 yds. and so on. 
The difference between sound and Sphota which has proved so 
difficult a problem to others—is clearly brought to light by 
Patanjali when he declares in unmistakable terms that 
“ Sphota ” represents what is virtually Sabda, whereas sound 
is only a quality, that is to say, it serves to manifest Sphota. 
The relation is, therefore, one of “ indicator and indicated” 
He further elucidates the point that Sabda 
has two aspects—sound and Sphota; it is sound alone that is 


^ ’Bits: i I 

t l ~Mahabha9ya, 

Tol. I, p. 181. 
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usually perceived and appears to be either' long or short as 
the case may be, while Sphota remains entirely unchanged. 

The foregoing observations will serve to show that Sphota, 
though strictly one and indivi!^ible, is capable of being classified 
as internal and external and So far as the 

innate expressiveness of sense (^T^ofT^) is concerned, it is the 
internal form of Sphota (that lies within and is manifested by 
sound) that is really significant, whereas external Sphota, as is 
comprehended by our hearing organs, has no such intimate rela¬ 
tion with meanings. In all our linguistic enquiries we eiigage 
ourselves more or less in the investigation of external aspects 
of language, but we take very little notice of the internal 
phenomenon which forms the very life of language; we assign 
meanings to sound, as we fail to proceed further to grasp the 
ultimate reservoir of sound that is really associated with the 
significance. It requires only a moment’s consideration to 
realise that sounds or vocalised thoughts are not only products 
of the operation of vocal organs but have their origin 
in certain ethereal region of human body which' does not 
vary, though the modulations of voice are always different from 
one another. The grammarians have, however, sought to 
explain the existence of such an internal, cause of sound. The 
external form of Sphota is again of two kinds—class and 
individual (snf^ + ssjfw). 

As a great exponent of the Mahabhasya, Bhartrhari has 
dwelt at length on the question of Sphota. 

begins with the enunciation of two kinds 
of Sabda ® as indicator and indicated^ the 
former representing the ultimate germ of speech—sound, and 
Uie latter being what is really expressed. In view (ff the 


, ' I i -Kafijiks Maajfijha, 

p.537. 
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popular belief regarding both plurality and order of Sabdas, 
he makes his position clear by pointing out that no ques¬ 
tion 0 ^ order such as priority and posteriority and that of 
difference can logically be raised in relation to Sphota 
which is essentially one and eternal. It is sound, he main- 
stains, that passes through successive stages in course of 
articulation and appears to be either, long or short in 
proportion to exertions. It is practically due to the varying 
modulations of voice caused by vocal apparatus, that ‘Ka*- 
sound seems to be different from ‘Kha’-sound and so on. 
But Sphota, it must be remembered, remains unaffected. A 
parallel example^ is then sought to explain the relation be¬ 
tween sound and Sphota. It is a fact of common experience that 
the sun, though practically a fixed body, seems to be 
quivering and moving when it is seen through agitated 
water of a pond. Here, as the agitation of water is 
reflected on the sun, so t in spite of oneness and undifferen¬ 
tiated character of Sphota) order () and difference 
pertaining to sound are falsely attributed to Sphota. The 
dual ^ aspects of ^abda, as referred to above, imply that 
Sabda has the potency of expressing itself as well as its 
meaning that is associated with it by indissoluble connection. 
This fact is further corroborated by epistemological evidences. 
His main thesis may be briefly stated in the following words: 
Sabdajike light is supposed to possess double functions as 
those of indicative and indicated (fTTIff: and ?rr^^:). 

Then he proceeds to show how ^abda is evolved. Eefer- 
ence * is first made to the view (as that of the Naiyayikas) 
which does not take Pada *’ to be anything but a combination 

pad!ya, 1. 44. 

• * ^ i i—VakyapadTya, 

1. 55. 

• qwiwqqTWit ^ »r filw l”—VSkyapadlya, 
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of letters, and similarly does not recognise “ sentence ” 
as distinct from Padas and letters. The grammarians, 
however, entertain quite an opposite view, because they 
maintain ‘grwwte’ to be an indivisible unit ” that knows no 
division or order. It is nothing but an artificial device of 
grammar to analyse a sentence into parts (Padas) and those 
parts again into stems and sufidxes. 

The three views regarding the cognition of sound and 
Sphota are thus briefly summarised ^ :—(i) Sound when 
produced is heard by auditory organs and becomes the 
positive instrument whereby Sphota is comprehended ; (ii) 
having assumed the material form through the medium of 
sound, Sphota is capable of being heard ; {Hi) Sound acts 
upon the organs concerned and serves to manifest Sphota. 
The author lends his support to the last one. As to how 
sound and Sphota, related to each other as indicative and 
indicated, are to be comprehended, Bhartrhari refers to four 
different views on the subject. Some say that Sphota is 
recognised as identical with sound, just like a piece of 
marble looking red in contact with ; some holding 

sound (though not cognisable by itself) to be indicative of 
Sphota; some maintain that exact nature of Sphota, being 
too subtle to be determined, is sound only that comes 
under comprehension ; some, again, freely admit that Sphota 
is really manifested but it is found to be indistinct or un- 
intelligiblb on account of distance. No doubt, Bhartrhari 
has here recorded the views of his predecessors and contem¬ 
porary grammarians in order to do full justice to so important 
a subject. But we cannot afford to pass over these views with¬ 
out taking notice of the unique advancement of grammatical 
speculations as clearly borne out by these references. 


ift —'eto. eto.—Pui^jarSja under the Vfikyapadlya, ESr. 1. 82. 
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Referring ^ to the intellectual*process of realising Sabda, 
Bhartrhari^ says that the cognition of Sahda practically 
‘ follows from the last sound together with the impressions 
made 'by the preceding sounds. 

The immediate consequence of holding Sphota to he one 
and indivisible was a grave one, as it threatened to strike at the 
fundamental principle of grammar by making all processes of 
analysing sentence and words purely artificial.® The science 
of grammar is primarily baged upon the principle of analysis. 
Now, to justify the procedure of grammarians, it must be said 
on the contrary that they had no other alternative but to’ iso¬ 
late words from a composite sentence in order to make the 
sense of words intelligible to others. It is simply due to our 
inability, Hari strongly argues, that we cannot comprehend a 
sentence without taking it to be a combination of words and 
words as consisting of no parts iraifH and An ex¬ 

amination of facts shows that the grammatical method of 
analysing sentence and words into their component parts, 
however artificial from the standpoint of Sphota, is calculated 
to afford the only scientific means so far as the knowledge of 
meanings is concerned “ ilj •” The doctrine 

of Sphota, as expounded by the grammarians, is not a creation 
of fancy and result of idle philosophising; it is rather 
based on the facts that speak for themselves. A moment’s 
notice is only required to realise the existence of some 
inexhaustible potency lying inside the body which is conceived 
to be at work at every time of utterance; sound that we hear 
is not produced by the operation of vocal organs only but has 
its origin elsewhere. However subjected to criticisms by ad¬ 
verse opponents, the doctrine of Sphota, with all its mysticisms, 


—Vakyapa- 
diya. kar, 1. 85. 

• gjf:—VOkyapadlya. 2. 234. 
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will continue to appeal to'ail speculators on tbs psychology of 
language as embodying the most accurate exposition with re¬ 
gard to the origin of Vak. That the principle of grammatical , 
analysis is more or less fanciful is evident from the faet that 
systems of grammar have their different nomenclatures and 
technical terms, though they have practically kept the same 
object in view, viz., ‘ ’ 

This analytical method, though at best artificial,^ is suppos¬ 
ed to have much utility, as it ultimately enables us to have an 
insight into the actual state of things. Starting with such un¬ 
real {)henomena as the division of sentence and words with 
the obvious object of facilitating the study of words, the 
grammarians finally succeeded in obtaining a truer perspect¬ 
ive while dealing with the problem of Sphota. Bhartrhari® 
rightly observes that proper attention and close enquiry are 
needed to arrive at the final solution through a passage so 
artificial and bewildering. As it is imperfect observation that 
makes a rope look like a serpent, and such delusion ceases to 
exist the moment it is cautiously examined, so the grammar¬ 
ians first treated of a sentence as having many parts 
and those parts as containing various letters. But their angle 
of vision is practically changed on closer examination of facts 
and they describe Sphota as an imperishable and indivisible 
unit without any reservation. The discourse on Sphota 
reached its culminating point when Sphota was regarded as 
Brahman itself. The teachings of grammar have thus ulti¬ 
mately pointed to the same “transcendental reality’* which 
has always jft-oved to be “ the be-all and end-all of metaphy¬ 
sical speculations.” 

The later grammarians, specially Sesakrispa, Nagesa 
Bhattoji and Kondabhatta have dealt with the problem of 
Sphota more clearly and elaborately but all following in the 


‘ i-—vakya. 2 . 235 , 

• isstfllifcwT I 1 —rakja. 2 . 90 . 
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wake of Fsktanjalp and Bbartfhari. The arguments advanced 
by l^esakrisna in defence of Spbota are briedy as follows: 

An indivisible ^ unit as Sphota should be accepted on the 
ground that the sense usually denoted by a word can neither 
be derived from an individual letter, as it would render all 
other letters entirely meaningless; nor from a combination 
of letters, for letters being liable to destruction as soon as 
they are uttered, would be practically impossible to have a 
congregate of such transient letters. It is not even sufficient 
to say that they are cognisable by the same act of memory, 
because, if it were so, the undesirable consequence will be the 
identity between such groups of words as srfl, and YH, 
(there being difference of order only), as they consist of the 
same letters and are comprehended by the same faculty of 
retention. The grammarians have, therefore, proceeded a step 
further and recognised the existence of Sphota which is 
suggested by sound, eternal and not at all divisible into parts. 

We can compare this view with what Patanjali has said 
with regard to order ( ) in letters.^ As two letters 

(Patanjali argues) cannot be simultaneously pronounced on 
account of their transient character, it is useless to raise 
the question of “ priority and posteriority ” in connection with 
letters. This order is to be understood as an intellectual one.® 
Sesa continues to say that the cognition of Sphota (as is the 
case with meanings according to the Naiyayikas) follows 
from the last letter together with the impressions made by the 
preceding letters ( I %!% 

^ 2 :— Sphota, p. 13). 

The later grammarians have to a certain extent shown pro¬ 
lixity in enunciating the eight different forms of Sphota such as 

Spho(atattvanirupaua. 

* *i I it^-Mahibha^ya, Voi. I, p. 356. 
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'«rw^^2r, ^rw^TTWwV, ^mfn- 

The author of the iSabda- 
Kaustubha has clearly dealt with these classifications. It must 
be however remembered that these varieties with the single 
exception of ‘ ’ are more or less unreal and not accept- 

ablfe by all grammarians. Reference has already been made to 
two kinds of viz. class and individual. An attempt 

is now made to see hpw far these standpoints and 

) are concordant with the Mahabhasya. “ ” 

which pertains to all Sabdas is regarded to be a class, and 
consequently by its very nature (f%?5t-Rsrr^Tlt?rc5|iI) 

deserves to be treated as eternal. Bliartrhari has thrown some 
side-light on this point. The word Sphota in “ 

” (as in the Mahabhasya) has led some to favour 
the view that Sphota is virtually a class that is suggested by 
individ^ial words or sounds, and that receives the 

designation of by suggesting Some, again, 

hold,^ on the other hand, that (as opposed to 

is one and imperishable. As to the apparent plu¬ 
rality of they maintain that the interval or inter¬ 

vention caused by time and words which tends to prove the 
diversity of one and the same SErfw as is only due to the 

variation of sounds whereby Sphota is suggested. According 
to this point of view, it should be borne in mind, the “ a ” sound 
in is not distinct from that in This view is, however, 
open to objections and is finally set aside by Patafijali. Those 
who like Patafijali advocate ® advance their argu¬ 

ments to repudiate both unity and eternality of sEffEreilz on 
the ground that TOK seems to have more than one form 
according as it is called and It is 

not even plausible to suggest that the same “ WTT ” which 

Bhff^japradtpodyofca. 

» tfil VlJfiaii:—Dddyota, 
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is first pronounced as is next taken to be and 

so on, for, if it were so, Spbota would cease to he eternal 
(on account of assuming diverse forms). Thus 
is finally accepled as what gives the correct solution of the 
problem (Mahabhasya. ). 1.2). 

Having thus discussed the salient characteristics of 
Sphota from all possible standpoints, we now proceed to see 
how wliich is popularly attributed to the grammarians 

was received by different schools of Hindu Philosophy. 
However carefully conceived and ingeniously nourished by 
the grammarians, the theory of Sphota seems to have a 
strange fate, as it failed to find any favourable response at 
the hands of reputed philosophers ; what is still more regret¬ 
table is that it was rather subjected to stern and vigorous 
criticisms. Though it embodies, so to .speak, the crowning 
achievement of all grammatical speculations, the theory of 
Sphota unfortunately met with nothing but disapproval on all 
sides. The only school of Indian thought which appears to 
have lent support to the assumption of an invisible speech-unit 
as Sphota, is, if we are allowed to hold, the Yoga system of 
Patanjali. It is practically on the evidence of such aphorisms 
as yoga Sutras 1. 31 and 3. 17 and the expositions of Vyasa 
thereon, and partly in consequence of the supposed identity 
between the authors of the Mahabhasya and ti'e Yoga Sutras, 
that the existence of Sphota is said to have been recognised 
and supported by the author of the Yoga Sutra. Truth to tell, 
there is no express mention of Sphota as such in the aphorisims, 
it is only in the comments of Vyasa and the gloss of Vacaspati 
that some side-light has been thrown on the question of 
Sphota. 


ttwftjn 
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It is' too well known a fact that aJl pbjects of thought 

with the exception of Primordial matter 
IxisS and soul, are declared to ^ or products 

of Bphoja. teachers of Samkhya school 

Having taken a rather perverted view 
against the orthodox interpretations, they have rejected the 
fundamental tenets of the Mimaihsakas, W 0 ., eternity of sound,' 
of the Vedas and of the relation between sound and meanings. 
It requires no other evidence but ordinary perception and infer¬ 
ence to prove that Sabda is produced by the agency of vocal 
organs and has only momentary existence. The Saipkhya 
Satra (5.67) distinctly repudiates Sphota^ as practically 
incomprehensible. The reason for refutation is a very simple 
one. As no other element apart from letters comes to notice 
in the cognition of a word, it is absolutely useless or super¬ 
fluous to assume the existence of Sphota (which passes our 
vision and comprehension) as distinct from letters. As letters 
are, on the contrary, directly perceived, it is more 
reasonable to take them to be expressive of sense. If again 
letters are supposed to be insignificant by themselves, we are 
equally allowed to doubt the so-called expressiveness of 
Sphota. Now, the point at issue is when letters are found to 
be really expressive of sense, the assumption of Sphota in 
addition to letters becomes a superfluity which the followers 
of Samkhya school are not prepared to accept. There is 
another argument which also goes against the indivisible 
unity of Sphota. As meanings are liable to changes according 
to the different arrangement of letters (as in and ftw) and 
as sounds are diversified in their character and have manifold 
significance, we cannot reasonably take Sphota to be one and 


1 i( eatra. 6. ss. 
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eternal. The 43oncl«9ion to which these arguments lead is 
that Spbota, being inconceivable, is no ^abda at all, hut letters 
alone, no matter if they are perishable, are what constitute 
words in the real sense of the term. 

No comment is, however, necessary to show that the 
Sankhyaites, who profess to be rationalistic, liave taken notice 
of only the outward aspect of speech and have totally neglected 
the more important side of the question, psychological or 
internal aspect. Their main point of discordance is that they 
ascribe significance to so transient a thing as letters but do 
not strive further to find out the permanent entity as is mani¬ 
fested by sound.. As to non-perception of Spbota, it must be 
remembered that Sphotavadiiis also were not slow to empha¬ 
sise the difficulty that lies in the way of having a perceptional 
knowledge of Sphota; further, they made no secret as to the 
necessity of a thorough concentration of mind in order to 
realise the existence of Sphota. Moreover, Spbota is not 
capable of being perceived by ordinary sense-organs: it is 
only suggested or manifested by sound. 

Regarding the existence of Sphota (as distinct from 
letters) the views of the Mimamsakas, as ably 
i/thoMimslsS.'* represented by the author of the Sloka- 

varttika, are far from being reconcilable with 
those of the grammarians. Having taken a purely physical 
view of Sabda (as consisting of letters only), the Mimamsakas 
like Sankara, turned to the old theory of the revered teacher 
Upavarsa (spil! tfW g and accordingly 

identified ^abda with letters. To assume something as Sphota, 
apart from letters is, as they hold, opposed to all perceptional 
cognition. It is letters that are actually perceived in a word, 
as, for instance, the word “ Gau^i ” does not appear to have any 
other element excepting the three constituent letters—pa— jt, 
and — Visarga. It is curious to note that while so 
much stress is laid on the popular experience (i|?g^), the impor¬ 
tance of the logical aspect of ^abda has rather been minimised 
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SO as to weaken the ground on which the, grammarians 
sought to build the edifice of Sphotavada. When word 
as a combination of letters is practically seen to be expressive 
of sense and no other factor is found to be in operation 
in the comprehension of such meaning, it is nothing 
but superfluous to assume the existence of -Sphota as 
distinct from letters. The grammarians, it must be remem¬ 
bered, have declared Sphota to be virtually distinct from 
letters (the relation being that of manifestor and manifested) 
and further held Sphota to be the only significant element of 
speech “ The Mimarasakas ^ maintain that 

letters have no parts and that there is no such aggregate (whole : 

) in the cognition of word apart from the component 
letters. In assigning meanings to words the Mimainsakas 
had to face one difficult problem. Are all letters individually 
significant by themselves, or it is an aggregate of them 
whereby the meaning is expressed ? The untenable character 
of the first view is clearly evident, since the competency of 
each individual letter to signify the intended sense is contrary 
to our experience; as regards the second, it is not possible to 
have an aggregate or simultaneous combination of letters 
simply for the reason of minute intervals in the utterance of 
sounds. The Mimamsakas make their way out of the situa¬ 
tion by saying that the significance of words depends upon 
convention or popular usage. As the comprehension of 
meaning directly follows from the letters that constitute a 
word, and as nothing else is required for the purpose, it is only 
logical, they hold, to take letters as what express the sense. 
Kumarila shows further how by accepting Sphota as an entity 
we are liable to make a number of unnecessary assumpcions, 
such as the existence of Sphota, distinctness of Sphota from 
letters and its indivisibility into parts. It is not quite clear 
from what have considered that the arguments advanced 


^ Sloka-virttika. 
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by the MlmSlrisaha^ against the SphotavSda are, generally 
speaking, reducible tc^ two only, namely, the existence of 
Sphota apart from letters involves a contradiction of percep¬ 
tible facts and is an unwarranted assumption of some¬ 
thing that is invisible The concluding verse^ of 

the author reveals, however, the reason why he could not lend 
support to the theory of Sphota. As a matter of fact, the 
assumption of Sphota, which makes all divisions of sentence 
and words merely artificial, is found to be entirely inconsis¬ 
tent with the main tenets of the Mimamsa system, for it ren¬ 
ders “uha,” “Prayaja®” etc. (which pertain to letters, words 
and sentences) absolutely conventional. It is, therefore, to 
retain the genuine character of the Vedic texts that Kuma- 
rila made such a vigorous attempt to refute the existence 
of Sphota. 

The Vedantins have fully acknowledged the eternality of 
Sabda; they have, on the authority of scrip- 
gaftkara on Sphota texts, evcn gone to the extent of in¬ 

vesting ^abda with the potency of producing the entire world. 
While dealing with Logos and its “ world-producing power,” 
Sankara has conveniently devoted considerable space 
under the Vedanta-^utra 1,3,28. to find out the exact 
nature of Sabda. With his characteristic manner of 
presenting arguments, he first points out the incongruities 
that become almost unavoidable, if letters having both pro¬ 
duction and destruction, were to be regarded as ^abda proper, 
and subsequently continues to acknowledge Sphota as what 
represents the permanent form of ^abda. The way in which 
Sankara has at first advanced arguments in defence of the 
existence of Sphota, exposing the untenable features of snjqg 
leads one to believe, though temporarily, that he maintained 
no antagonistic view against the grammatical interpretations 


f ll— 6 loka-Tfir«ka, kSr. 137, 
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of the SphotavSda. This impression is, however, of a short 
duration, because next we find SaAkara ‘ more favourably ex¬ 
amining the view of Upavarsa almost in the same way^ as the 
Miraamsakas. As to the question of production and destruc¬ 
tion of letters, he argues that it really implies the recognition 
() of the same letter. What is meant is that 
different letters are not produced and uttered each time, but 
as a matter of fact, the same sound, say ka^ (as in ^and?^n^) 
is heard. It should be, however, noticed here that the 
Naiyayikas are not prepared to take the above as an instance 
of recognition (u<5rf»?^fTW), but explain the sameness of 
“Ka”-sounds as due to their belonging to the same class (). 
To sum up the two views : According to the Mimamsakas 
and Vedantins the same “Ka”-sound is heard again and 
again, whereas the Naiyayikas do not maintain the non-differ¬ 
entiation of the individuals and consequently take all “ Ka”- 
sounds as belonging to the same class. This re-cognition, conti¬ 
nues ^afikara, does not follow from the knowledge of a class; 
it is individual letters () that are comprehended 
each time. Again, we are accustomed to hold the form 
“ Gauh,” though it consists of three distinct letters, as one 
word. How is it then possible to have such a cognition of 
oneness when its component parts are far from being one ? 
Having attributed the diversified character of one and the 
same letter to the difference of sound (), he pro¬ 
ceeds to say that sometimes many things form the subject of 
one intelldction ( ), as many trees, for 

instance, are denoted by the word forest (^). At last Sahkara 
sums up the arguments on both sides, viz.^ Var^^avada and 
fiphotavada, and after minute examination of facts arrives at 
the conclusion that the view maintained by the “Var^avadins” ^ 


* VedSnta Sutra—SftnVara Bhagya under the aphorism—1.3.28. 
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it simpler and appeals more to reason and experience, 
while that of the "Sphotavadins” is vitiated by prolixity and 
involves far-fetched speculations. To hold, he observes, let¬ 
ters, as they are comprehended one after another, to be indi¬ 
cative of Sphota which really signifies the intended sense, is 
to take a superfluous view of the whole problem. 

Aceording to the NySya-Vaisesika point of view, sound 
is a quality of ether, comprehended by the organ of hearing, 
and has a momentary existence. It is of two kinds—(1) 
sound as represented by letters like “Ka,” etc.; (2) sound as 
produced by the beat of drum and blowing of conches and so 
OB. The fcwmer, viz.^ is alone significant and is 

generally used as a medium for communicating the ideas. 
Prasastapftda, the well known commentator on the Vaisesika 
Sutra, has attempted to show how words are produced. The view 
of this commentator regarding the origin of sound is almost 
the same as is to he found in treatises on ^iksas. A desire is first 
felt within, the author says, by the conjunction of mind with 
soul, for the utterance of sound (in order to give expression to 
the thoughts rising in the mind); then efforts are made which 
bring about a movement in the region of internal air. Thus 
njoved by causes from within the internal air proceeds upwards 
tiU it comes in contact with the vocal apparatus *, thus, 
ccEojunction which is followed by vibration in the ether gives 
rise to soam4 that is destroyed as soon as it is uttered. A word 
is, tlierefore, as opposed to fsfosi. The Naiyayikas as well 
as the Yaiaei^as have thus taken a non-eternal view of word 
differing from the grammarians who assume a permanent form 
of word as is represented by Sphota. 

In his annotations on the Bhasya, Sridhara ^ has made 
an attempt to show the want of logic in 
Sttdhare cm Sphota. grammatical conception of Sphota. He 

first raises the question whether meaning is expressed by 

* NySya Kandall (Srfdhara)—t>w. Sk., p. 267. 
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the sentence or by Sphota. If a wos.'d is nothing but 
an aggregate of letters, holds the Sphotavadin, and a 

sentence not at all distinct from its component parts 

£ 

(words), then there would be no comprehension of meaning 
whatsoever, for neither individual letter is competent to 
convey the entire meaning (as it would render other letters 
simply redundant), nor an aggregate is practically possible, 
as all letters cannot be pronounced simultaneously. The 
author meets this objection by holding for argument’s sake 
that letters are eternal and not transitory, as in that case such 
an aggregate would not be incomprehensible. But this argu¬ 
ment cannot stand for obvious reasons. It is further 
argued by the opponent that letters are perceived one after 
another and then impressions are produced in the mind. This is 
also untenable. Por, if there is order in recollections, as 
shown above, there would be no co-existence of sounds to form 
an aggregate. As the comprehension of meaning is otherwise 
impossible, the Sphotavadins have been led to acknowledge 
the existence of Sphota as what expresses the meaning. 
But such an assumption has no meaning to a ration¬ 
alist philosopher like Sridhara. The following arguments 
among others are sought by Sridhara to refute the existence 
of Sphota : Sphota is never directly perceived but falsely 
assumed by the grammarians ; the denotation lies within the 
word and not with an imperceptible entity as Sphota. To 
assume Sphota as distinct from letters is as fallacious as to 
conceive d ‘ flower in the sky ’ (“ 

Before bringing this topic to a close, we have one word 
more. Considering what have been said about the doctrine of 
Sphota by the different schools of Indian philosophy, it is 
sufiffciently clear that the main contention raised against the 
Sphota is based upon the fact that the assumption of Sphota is 

*■ NySya Kandall (Sridhara), viz. Sk. series, pp. 269-270 
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contrary to all perception ani involves far-fetched speculations 
CiSTT|%:, Having taken their stand on the facts 

established by direct perception, the opponents of the Sphota- 
vada geem to have carried the popular opinion in their 
favour, but it would be a positive mistake to suppose that 
what the Sphotavadins tried to establish was a creation of 
fancy. It cannot be, however, denied that the Sphotavadins 
made no secret as to the imperceptibility of Sphota by ordinary 
means; moreover, it was repeatedly pointed out that the 
realisation of Sphota requires a good deal of spiritual meditation 
and perfect concentration of mind. As it is not logically 
correct to take anything to be unreal, simply because it is not 
directly perceived, we do not find sufficient reason to deny 
the very existence of Sphota which,though invisible, is said to 
be manifested by sound. Sphota, to speak the truth, bears com¬ 
parison with soul, as both come nuder our cognition through 
the instrumentality of inference, the former being indicated by 
the sound and the latter by volition, effort, pleasure, pain, etc. 
As to the other side of the contention we 

should say that the upholders of the SphobiVcada had 
minutely examined all external aspects of words before they 
could grasp so subtle an entity as Sphota by unfolding the 
psychological phenomena underlying the origin of sound. 
The standpoint wherefrom the grammarians have viewed the 
ultimate germ of all speech-sounds is materially different from 
that of Sankara, Kumarila, Sridhara and others. To the 
grammarians, Sphota is sacred and divine, so much so, that it 
is identified with Brahman. In spite of all adverse criticisms 
that have been heaped upon it, the theory of Sphota will 
continue to survive as embodying the most accurate and 
orthodox interpretation of the origin of sound. 


Prabhaichandra Chakravaeti 
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It will be clear how sages solyed the important problem 
of food. The rules propounded will show how primitive that 
culture was, how slowly it developed and how painfully 
learned wigs wrangled on the knotty points. I shall deal 
with the problem of purity of blood in a separate chapter. 
I shall now quote a few extracts, showing their knowledge 
of other things. I shall quote what to me appear to be 
very interestingly characteristic instructions. 

We find in the Smritis instructions for cleansing utensils 
and such things: 

** Objects made of metal must be scourged, those made of clay ehould 
be thoroughly heated hy fire, those made of wood must be planed, amd 
eloih made of thread should he washed. Objects made of stone, jewels, 
shells, or mother of pearl must be treated like those made of metal. Objects 
made of bone and mud must be treated like wood. Ropes, chips of bamboo 
and leather must he treated like garments’' {Gautam, Ch, I, 29-31,33, 
8. B. B.). “ Articles made of copper, lead or brass should he purified 
hy rubbing them with any acid sabstance, articles made of iron or bell- 
metal should be purified by rubbing them with any alkaline substance ” 
{Bankha Samhita, Ch, 16.4, Buttes tram,'). ‘‘ Silk and woolen staffs, with 
alkaline earth, blankets with pounded Arishta fruit, Amsupattas with 
Bel fruit, linen cloth with a paste of yellow mustard.” {Mam, Gh, f, 
120, 8, B. E.), See also Vuhnn-SmriU, Ch. 23, 8. B, B. 

This will show how people acquired the knowledge ©f 
purifying objects of use and consumption:— 

The following details about tooth brush will also be 
found interesting;— 

” Vishnu recommends a stick 'as thick as the top of the little finger 
provided with one end that may be chewed and twelve angulas long' for 
a tooth brush. ( Vishnu Smriti, eh. 61, 1-16, 8. B. B .). 

" A house-holder must not use Pal&s wood for cleaning his teeth; 
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nor the Sle^maotek nlant, oof twi^a of the soap* plant, nor of the Vibhi- 
tajta tree, fior of the Dhava p/aot, nor of the Dhamaoi tree ; nor of the 
Bandbuka plapt, nor of the Nirgundi shrub, nor of the Sigru, Tilva 
and ^^indnka trees, nor of the KovidSra,^ Somi, Pilu, Pippal, Ingud or 
Goggula trees, nor of the Paribhadrak or tamarind or Mochak, or Semal 
trees; nor sweet plants, nor sour plants, nor twigs that have withered on the 
stem, nor perforated wood, nor stinking wood, nor smooth wood. He 
must use the twigs of the Banyan or Asliva trees or of the Arka plant, or 
of the khadir or karanja or Badara or S5l or Nimb trees or of the Arimeda 
shrub or of the Apamarga or Malati plants, or of the Kakubh or Bel 
trees, or of the Kashaya tree or of the Tikta or Katuka plants.” 

It is common sight in India to see people cleaning their 
teeth with twigs of Nimh or Khadir tree. The point is to 
note how many trees must have been tried and rejected before 
this list was prepared for guidance. 

The Smritis are replete with grave directions about 
these simple things. Vishnu-Smriti says that one must 
**not tratel alone, nor too early in the morning, nor too 
late in the evening, nor at noon, nor near water.” 
A traveller must not stop “at night at the root of a 
tree, in an empty house, upon a meadow or in a stable.” 
(CA. 6S-2, 19. S. B. B.). He must not “cross a river 
without need, ‘ stand on the bank or gaze into a pool or 
cross in a leaky vessel.* ” {Ch. 63. 44, 48-49, 47, S. B. E.), 
One must not eat “ during an indigestion, at midnight, noon or 
twilight, lying stretched out on the back, sitting on a broken 
stool, reclining on a couch, Qr upon the ground.” {Ch, 68. 
9-12,17-19t B. E.). One must not sleep on wet (fresh) 
bamboo, in the open air, on a bedstead made of Palash 
wood, broken, of scorched wood or of the wood of a tree 
that used to be watered with the jar.** {Ch. 70-4, 5, 6,10, 
11, 12, 8. B. E.). Studies shall be stopped “when there is 
barking of many dogs, the braying of many asses, the cry 
of a wolf or solitary jackal or of an owl, if the wind roars, 
if lightning flashes or thunder rolls, when there is an eclipse 
of the sun or moon, or an earthquake, or a whirlwind, fall of 
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a meteor or appearance of a comet.” (Jpastambat 1.3.11 1 
S. B. B.). This will show how our forefatiers became terri¬ 
fied at these phenomena and stopped their studies. 

These extracts are given not as showing the state of 
things when the Smritis as they are were composed. They 
are mere traces of the distant past when man was in this 
stage and they are relics of the precepts handed down by 
the wise of that period and preserved by our Smritis as 
hallowed treasure of ancient wisdom. 

How social heritage is handed on. 

Every individual has something to tell of his own 
experience. Each one has picked up bits of knowledge in 
one’s pilgrimage of life. The problem suggests itself in this 
form. Does this treasure die with the man ? Is it born 
with the individual in his next birth ? If so, is the blessed 
individual born again in hell or heaven or even amongst 
us mortals ? Does that individual transmit his intelligence 
and learning to his offspring ? As regards the latter question 
there is a conflict of learned opinion amongst western savants. 
Darwin and Spencer are in favour of transmission of acquired 
qualities. Weisman is against this view and Professor 
McDougall says:— 

“If modifications or qualities acquired by use are transmitted, the 
accumulation of such effects is iu most, probably all cases, a very slight, 
and slow and^ gradual process requiring many generations to produce 
an appreciable degree of effect.’^ (h America safe for Democracy ? 
McDougall). 

The Smritis also exhibit the same perplexity at this 
phenomenon. It is in glaring contrast to the positive 
answers which they give to the first question. Western 
scholars stand mute and stunned at the Great Unknown 
beyond this life. Our savants are never more copious on any 
other point Our science of astrology professes to give the 
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whole history in detail of your doings in the whole cycle of 
eight and half millions of preceding births and to foretell as 
many futures. Our Smritis tell exactly whether a particular 
heiror a particular body will be one’s abode in the next life. 
The silence of the West and the volubility of the East are in 
strange contrast. I shall deal with these problems in later 
chapters; not with any hope of solving them, but certainly 
with a hope of pointing out some plain hints towards some 
sort of solution of them. From remotest antiquity men have 
dabbled into this search ; even now we are in the dark ; but 
the labours of centuries of human effort have not been in 
vain. If we have not solved the riddle, we have at least 
made some effort towards an approach to a solution; if we 
have not done even that, we have at least exploded many a 
quack solution and reading. 

And even though the mystery has been there unsolved 
all along, mankind has gone on progressing. The speed has 
increased with our onward march and from mincing tawd- 
dling steps we have been going in giant strides. Here we are 
bestriding the world like a colossus. From remotest antiquity 
men have come unto us and gone away, but thank God, none 
of them, bag and baggage. They bequeath to us their hard- 
won gains. Alas ! what good would there be in death if 
that was not so ? Men have not only left their material 
wealth, which we so much applaud, men have bequeathed the 
rich treasures of their brain, which, however, we scarcely 
appreciate. Everyone has poured his learning and wisdom, 
garnered in his life-time into listening ears. The richest 
legacies have been left by word of mouth. The social 
heritage has begun in oral wills. The legatees have 
treasured the heritage in their memories and passed it on. 
They then discovered the art of registering in writing the 
wisdom of old. Mankind has progressed exactly in the 
proportion it has progressed in this art of communicating and 
preserving of knowledge acquired by painful experiments 
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and penetratins' observation. The inveterat^ loquaottv of oM 
age and volubility of womankind are ipipulses^ wb^h, as 
Graham Wallas says, have an evolutionary history of their 
own earlier than the history of those intellectual proctJ&ses 
by which it is often directed and modified. (“ Human Nature 
in Politics.”) As the same learned writer says : 

Our inherited organization inclines ns to react in certain ways to certain 
stimuli, because such reactions have been useful in the past in preserving 
our species.” {Ibid,) 

Mankind has progressed because it has been communi¬ 
cative in the extreme. 

The great discovery of understandable sounds called 
speech and language is a land-mark of highly momentous 
consequences. Like rich lordlings born with silver spoon in 
our mouths, we do not appreciate the full significance of our 
estate. The Rishis, who were earlier in the struggle and 
nearer to the view, are rightly ecstatic in its praise. They 
hail the phenomenon in reverential awfulness. Manu says : 

"Prajapati, the lord of creatures, milked out as it were from the three 
Vedas the gouuds A, U, and M, the monosyllable OM is the highest 
Brahman, know that the syllable OM is imperishable and it is Brahman 
and the lord of creatures Prajapati, the initial triliteral Brahman {OM) on 
which the three-fold sacred science is based, is another triple Veda. 
He who knows that is called learned in the Veda.” {Mam, Ch. 2. 76, 
83-84, Ck XI, 266. S.B.E,). 


There is no hel;|;er appreciation of the importance of language 
in our uplift than this. It stands to our credit indeed that we 
have deified speech into a goddess. The Indians are right in 
giving such paramount importance to the triliteral OM» 
though we have forgotten its true significance. The recent 
researches into the history of language, philosophy^ phonetics, 
scriptology will make us stand in awe-struck gratitude 
at the iFyramid of understandable sounds put up. alteir 
trouble of centuries, 
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The wildest imagination will stagger at the idea of the 
immense trouble reqi^ired in giving a name to every object 
and each one of its countless attributes and every idea, 
thought and feeling of the human mind. After efforts of 
centuries we yet have to punctuate our speech with phrases 
indicative of our inability to express ourselves. “ That is,” 
" And what I mean is this,” “ I did’nt mean it, though.” Ah, 
how often we confess to failures. From time immemorial 
men have applauded orators and poets who have succeeded in 
giving expression to our thoughts and feelings. And yet in 
our highest exuberance of feelings we say, “ Words fail me, 
gentlemen.” What an allusion to our distant past, what an 
echo of the remote antiquity is not there ? “ Words fail me, 

gentlemen ” !I Even so, gentlemen, words failed our ancestors. 
Trenching on its heels stood before them the appalling 
difficulty of getting together a tolerably sufficient number of 
fellow-men to agree on this code of words. Even now there 
is raised a deafening babel of diverse tongues and attempts 
are made to do in a wink what required centuries of co-opera¬ 
tive effort. We do require a world-language, indeed, as we 
do a world-state, but there they stand athwart like the 
Himalayas, petty nationalities and pettier dialects. 

By efforts of centuries men have succeeded in getting 
together large masses to agree on a common language. We 
do worse in fretting at these nationalities as Mr. Wells 
does. Let us glory in the achievement and only that will 
put hope in our desponding hearts. The despair with which 
our wise men look at any attempt to invent a common 
language for the whole of mankind, is an exact measure of the 
difficulties our ancestors had to surmount in bringing together 
their fellow-men to agree on a certain language. Nothing 
else can bring home adequately the difficulty of the task 
and the brilliancy of the achievement. And shall we yet 
call them ‘ barbarians,* ‘ savages ’ and such names ? No, 
they had the same amount of intellect, perhaps more ; the 

0 
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results appear to us poor, but the di^culties were stu¬ 
pendous, and were it not that we hap© grown taller only- 
standing on their shoulders, where would we have been ? 

With language achieved it became easier to coftimuni- 
cate knowledge gained by every individual in his life. It 
became thus registered in memories of learners. It 
could not die with the individual. There could not be a man 
who had not something to teach. There could not be men 
who had not everything to learn. When there was no langu¬ 
age, knowledge acquired died with the acquirer and man 
had to begin again for himself from the beginning. Social 
heritage was impossible. Every fellow came into the world 
literally cut off to a pence. With language, knowledge 
acquired became imperishable, and with additions, drop by 
drop, swelled into the Pierian fountain, where men drunk 
deep. Manu says it very nicely : “ Know that the syllable 
OM is imperishable.” Eorsooth, it is so. 

And thus came into being ‘ Shrutis ’—‘ knowledge heard. ’ 
Manu says “ But from fire, wind, and the sun he drew forth 
the three-fold eternal Veda ” (Ch. I. 23); the Veda 
contains knowledge about these phenomena—the most appal¬ 
ling then—humble prayers and sincere rejoicings. And 
naturally follow’ed ‘ Sraritis ’—knowledge remembered—en¬ 
graved on tablets of memory. “ The Veda is the source of 
the sacred law ” says Gautam (Ch. I. 1) ; and so says 
every Smriti. It was not only so, the Smritis were nothing 
but the * Shrutis * in the beginning. And hearing and re¬ 
membering, mankind pulled on to prosperity and plenty. 

^temoiizing knowledge, the whole of the social heritage, 
is always a very difficult task, involving immense wastage 
of human energy. But in the beginning there was no go. 
Prom language to script was a very very long step. The 
invention of writing was itself , a task of. immense difficulty 
and second only to the invention of language. Head any 
Ijjjrs^cle on * Alphabet ’ in any encyclopaedia and you will 
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understand the difficulty of the task and the slow progress 
made. The Mnemonic the Pictorial, the Ideographic, the 
Phonetic, how painfully has man achieved the marvel of 
the alphabets. Carving them on stones, on burnt-bricks, metals, 
Bhurja-Patra, how troublesome and painful ? And yet people 
went to the trouble of it, to avoid the quicksands and slime 
of their memory. Knowledge was no sooner memorized 
than some of it leaked out of our frail memories, much of it 
became mixed together sheerly out of its proper context 
and limitations and still more was overlaid with inventions 
pure of selfish repositories. The pure crystal stream became 
muddy and dark as it rolled through the ages. 

The pollution was, indeed, small; but the leakage was 
horrible. In India, especially, much of most valuable know¬ 
ledge has died with those who knew. The human frame is 
perishable, the torch of learning is liable to be extinguished 
at any moment ere it lights another. And to avoid this 
man invented the art of writing, and consigned his heritage to 
more durable material. 

The art of writing is traced to about 6,000 years in Egypt 
but it was the awkward hieroglyphic. The Phoenician alpha¬ 
bet came into being in the tenth century B. C. (see 
Chambers’s Encyclopaedia, 1st Volume, just published 
* Alphabet ’). There is some warrant for the opinion that, 
in Vedic times, the art of writing was unknown in India. 
It is also a significant fact that the Aryans of the North 
who imposed their culture on the Bravidians of the South, 
could not yet impose their script on them who had one of 
their own. There are found traces of connection between the 
Bravidian and Hittite cultures. It is not improbable that the 
art of writing came to them from the valley of the Euphrates. 
Howsoever it was, it was rather at a very late stage in India 
that writing was invented and it was at a still later stage 
when it was used to record knowledge. Even to-day men 
spend such valuable time in committing • to memory the 
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Vedas and other Shastras. We need to stanch the wastage of 
the most yaluable brain power of QUr country. The uni¬ 
versal rule in India has been memorizing knowledge and 
the result has been immense leakage, wastage and muddling. 
But even in this country writing came to be availed of 
as a repository of knowledge, though at a very late period 
and to a very small extent. 

The materials used gave too much trouble. Rocks and 
metals were hard to carve into, bricks were bulky, not port¬ 
able, and inconvenient, Bhurja Patras (palm-leaves) were 
extremely liable to go to pieces. Washington Irving draws a 
very good picture, though for his own ends. Says he: 

“ Works had to be transcribed by band, which was a slow and labori- , 
ouB process, they were written either on parchment, which was expensive, 
so that one work wa‘« often erased to make way for another, or on papyrus, 
which was fragile and extremely perishable. The accumulation of manus¬ 
cripts was slow and costly and confined almost entirely to monasteries.” 

And here we are in an age of paper and printing. 

“ The invention of paper and the press, have put an end to all these 
restraints. They have made every one a writer and enabled every mind to 
pour itself into print and diffuse itself over the whole intellectual world. 
The stream of literature has swollen into a torrent—augmented into a river 
—expanded into a sea. Let criticism do what it may, writers will write, 
printers will print, and the world will inevitably be overstocked with good 
books. It will be the employment of a life-time to learn their names, and 
before long a man of erudition will be little better than a mere walking 
catalogue.” ^ 

It is indeed an alarming phase of the invention, much is 
being put in print which better had been not even talked and 
if talked, forgotten. We are certainly overdoing and mis¬ 
using. But well used paper and printing is an agency of im¬ 
mense power and promise for the future and has been the 
chief instrument of our uplift in the Past. We owe our giant 
Itrides since the end of Middle ages to it. 

Acquirement of knowledge is indeed difficult, but it is 
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not impossible at all, unless there are contrivances for its ac¬ 
cumulation and dismbution. Man could not conquer Nature 
single-handed. Co-operative effort by a large body of fellow- 
men and for a very considerable length of time, was required 
to gather the rudiments of our vast learning. Language con¬ 
quered the initial difficulty on the way of this co-operative 
effort. It enabled men to profit by the experience of his fel¬ 
low-being. It enabled men to profit by the experience of past 
generations. Men could thus grow wise before the event and 
be prepared. And thus grew in volume our social heritage. 

Some individuals are likely to have had a larger experi¬ 
ence of their own than others. The elders certainly, one and 
all, could lay claim to larger experience, and when knowledge 
was mainly acquired by actual experience, age was and had 
always been the best workable index of wisdom. Knowledge 
certainly then depended on the length of one’s beard and the 
criterion was naturally not so laughable then. Then some 
individuals are likely to have had special opportunities of im¬ 
bibing knowledge from others who had had their own story 
to tell. It is the most natural process that some individuals 
had uncommon experience of their own and acquaintance 
with the experience of an uncommonly large number of others. 
It was inevitable that the less-knowing fellow-men inquired 
of these more-knowing individuals, took their counsel, follow¬ 
ed their instructions which were found to do much good to 
them and so relied upon them for guidance in the diverse 
matters of their hard and troublesome life. 

The whole culture was handed down by word of mouth. 
This fact at once enables us to say that Brahmins were origin¬ 
ally these wise men. The celebrated Vedic text giving out 
the genesis of the Body Politik is nothing more than a des¬ 
cription of the Leviathan “ To the Brahman belongs the 
mouth,” this is the story of the Veda taken up by the Sraritis. 
This metaphor and imagery has been engrafted with countless 
others and what was originally a happy description became a 
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violent justification for undeserved pretensions and condem¬ 
nations. The one thing which characteri^d a Brahman was 
his mouth. He gave out truths, bits of social heritage which 
always did good and never came to be untrue. “ A speech 
uttered by Brahmanas never fails to come true, what the 
Brahmanas pronounce, the Gods will ratify.” (Vishnu-srariti, 
ch. 19, 22-23, S. B. E.). “ Riding in the chariot of scriptures 
and wielding the swords of the Vedas in their hands, Brah¬ 
manas, whatever they may speak even in fun, is highly obli¬ 
gatory.” (Parasara-samhita, ch. 8, 33, DutPs Trans.). “It is 
said that the Brahmanas first made the Vedas known. The 
Brahman saves one from misfortunes.” (Vasistha-Samhita, 
Ch. I, Dutt’s Trans.). The word of Brahman came out so 
true, that it was considered to have a power of its own. 
Manu says, “ speech, indeed, is the weapon of the Brahmanas.” 
(Ch. XI, 33, S. B. E.) These simple truths, shorn of subse¬ 
quent imagery, gives the origin of the word Brahman which 
means a man who spoke. The Sanskrit root for ‘to speak’ 
is ‘ Bru ’ and it is probable that Brahman is derived from it. 
Themistes shot out of the mouth of the Brahmanas, most 
truthful and prophetic pronouncements. 

Specialization and Co-opemtion. 

In the beginning men came unto Brahmanas for every 
sort of instruction. What shall he eat, how much shall he 
eat, ho;v shall he cook, how shall he look, how shall he 
bathe, how sliaU he cleanse utensils, how his malady may be 
cured, were questions asked of a Brahman. There was 
nothing on which a Brahman could not be consulted. But 
m knowledge grew in volume, it became impossible for one 
man to know about all things imaginable. Men began to 
specialize in particular branches of knowledge. Some 
specialized ih their knowledge of agriculture, cattle-farming 
and dairying, tr^de and comtnerce; some, in the art of 
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warfare and govenmient; and some, in the science of law and 
philosophy. Some feecame specialists in manual arts. The 
age of specialists dawned. It became impossible to learn 
everything of everything for one man or one class. Men 
naturally went to experts in their branch for instruction. 

Man’s progress consists of his progress in his conquest 
of nature and his progress in the art of living together. 
(Marvin’s "Progress and History.”) They are, indeed, 
linked together. One is the cause and the other is the effect 
in sweet mutuality. Conquering Nature, they have lived 
together in sweet fellowship; living together in sweet fellow¬ 
ship, they have conquered Nature. Thus has progress in 
civilization been achieved by the onward march of human 
regiments, in mutual interdependence and harmony of the 
component parts. The slightest discord would have been fatal 
in those early days and men moved on, out of sheer necessity, 
in sweetest harmony and concord. 

The so-called Shudras and Vaishyas devoted themselves 
to the conquest of Nature; the Brahmans and Kshatriyas 
took to the knowledge of the art of living together. Society 
did not divide and break up into water-tight compartments, 
into atoms warring at each other’s throat. No more beautiful 
picture of society was conceived than that in the Purush 
Sukta. The body politik, the unity and harmony of the limbs, 
the utter dependence of one on the other; the Leviathan was 
seen in India on all its sides and the ideas inculcated from 
earliest childhood. Duties first and rights afterwards has 
always been the philosophy of India. 

Hfirita says that the Vaishyas should hold their riches 
in trust for all until the end of their lives. {Harita-Samhita^ 
Ch.2.8, Dutfs Trans.) "The kings deserve the one-sixth 
of the produce always,” says Ilarit ( Ch. 2. 3, ibid). The sage 
Parashara most poetically says; 

As a flowerman strings a garland of flowers by culling one from each 
^oWer plant in the garden, so a king shall raise his revenue by imposing 
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a light tax on his individual subjects without inflicting hardship on any. 
He will not be like a charcoal man, who fells all the trees in a 

garden and reduces them to cinders.” {Parashara-Samhita, Ch, L 59. 
DuiPs Trans.). » 

Gautara says that it is the king’s duty to protect all 
created beings, to learn the management of the chariot and 
the use of the bow and to stand firm in battle and not to 
turn back. {Gautam^ Ch. 10. 7-16, S.B.U.) It was in return 
for these duties that Kshatriya took the taxes and tolls and 
corvdes. The Brahmanas and Shudras served society with their 
brains and bodies respectively. In every Smriti the duty of 
the Shudras is stated to be service of the three twice*born 
castes. The word used is Shoo Shrusha ; it means not 

that the Shudras should be slaves, hewers of wood and 
drawers of water; it means the doing of such acts as will 
result in the welfare of the three castes, of the whole body 
politik. This word exactly occurs in relation to the Brah¬ 
manas. Harita says: 

“Teaching is three-fold^ for propagation of righteousness, for aquisi- 
tion of material wealth, and for the service of mankind.” {[larita- 
Samhita, Ch. 7, 19-20, DuU's Trans.) 

The word * Shooshrusha * occurs here and it cannot be 
said that it is used in the sense of serfdom. The Brahmanas 
who had nothing but their brains to contribute, the Shudras, 
who had nothing but their bodies to contribute, are thus both 
enjoined to serve the good interests of the commonwealth 
by doing brain work and manual work respectively. The 
Brahmanas were to take 57 th part of the produce, besides 
certain other things, and teach mankind and serve them 
with their knowledge. (Parathara, Ch. 2. 14^ DutPt 
Trans.) The Shudra was to earn his livelihood by manual 
labour, latterly also by trade, agriculture or handicraft and 
to be entitled to protection and guidance. The Shudras in 
the Smritis appear to be hated and despised and looked down 
as enemies' They appear to have been aliens beyond 
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the Aryan fold, the conquered helots, but in course • of time 
they became amalgamated in the body politik and became 
entitled to privileges in return for duties. There is apparently 
a distinct turn in the tide of feelings in their favour, as they 
inter-married or lived together and became friends of families 
and so on. It is a most wonderful tale how Shudras became 
‘‘absorbed in the Leviathan. 

The Shudras appear to have been the conquered aliens. 
Harita asks them to serve the three castes, especially the 
Brahmins, like slaves {Saritay Ch. 2. 11, Butt). 

Gautam says, “He shall use their cast-off shoes, umbrellas, 
garments and mats and eat the remnants of their food.” 
( Oh. 10. 58. 59, S. B. E.) He further says: 

“ If he listens intentionally to a lecitation of the VeJa, his ears 
shall be filled with molten tin or lac, if he recites Vedic texts, his tongue 
shall be cut out, if he remembers them, his body shall be split in 
twain, if he assumes a position equal to that of twice-born men in 
sitting, in lying down, in conversation or on the road, he shall undergo 
corporal punishment, if he has criminal intercourse with an Aryan 
woman, his organ shall be cut off and all his property be confiscated.” 
{Ch. 12. 2-7, S. B. E.) 

And the same Smriti says; 

“ The Arya under whose protection he places himself must protect 
him even if he becomes unable to work, for him also, are prescribed 
truthfulness, meekness, and purity, he shall also offer funeral oblations, 
maintain those depending upon him, live with his wife only and some 
declare that he himself may offer the Pakyajnas." {Oh. 10. 51, 53-55, 
65, 8. B. E.) 

We have seen how Shudra-cooks were employed pro¬ 
vided that they shaved their beards and pared their nails. 
Yama Samhita and Vyas Samhita allow boiled rice of those 
Shudras who are one’s slaves, cow-herds, barbers, family 
friends and ploughmen, to be eaten. {Butt's Trans. Yamaa., 20 ; 
Vyas, 3. 47-51.) From this living together, Shudras went up 
to even inter-marriage, and hatred and disgust was lessened 

9 
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and old’ veneraMs^Sfiudras of good conduct began to be 
Tenerated and liked ( G(t>utumt Ch. 6. S. JB. JE.\ 

The record of the Aryans in India in their treatment of 
the alien element, is, indeed, not much brighter than the 
record of other races colliding with their inferiors. Ruthless 
destruction, lynchings, slavery and all those misdeeds darken 
the pages everywhere. In fact, the reduction of the high 
status of women, the rigours of the castes, the pretensions of 
the Brahmanas, have considerably bepn due on account of 
this amalgamation of the Shudras, and the consequent extreme 
reaction of the orthodox conservative Aryans. Their utmost 
credit is^hat they have not done worse than their successors 
of the modern age and that they compare favourably as 
against the Spaniards and Portuguese, if not so as against the 
English and French. It is also true that the precepts of the 
sages, for good or bad, were observed almost in the breach, 
and real practice varied considerably from the precepts of 
Rishis. The Aryans oppressed and maltreated the aliens 
though the Rishis counselled mercy and fellowship and 
kindness, and the Aryans inter-married with the Shudras, ate 
food from their plates, taught them and sacrificed for them, 
though the orthodox Rishis held up all the horrors of all the 
hells. Such is indeed the inevitable result of two alien masses 
of humanity colliding and mixing together. The thinkers of 
the Smritis, be it to their credit, bowing to the inevitable, 
relaxed their rigours, thawed and melted, allowed breaches of 
duties under strict limitations, then narrowed down the 
limitations, and at last admitted the Shudras to an equality 
of status and opportunities with rights and duties in the 
commonwealth, and conferred citizenship strictly dependent 
on their culture and good conduct alone. 

And thus was formed the four-fold order of society. The 
Vaishyas and Shudras produced wealth, the Kshatriyas 
protected it, and the Brahmanas guided them in the art of 
living together by teaching history, philosophy, ethics and 
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religion. And all participated in the produce with regard to 
services rendered ,* lik^ members of a household. There was, 
indeed, prohibition of inter-marriage and inter-dining in the 
later st^es but it has nothing to do with inferiority or 
superiority of race or blood. Rules of hygiene forbade inter¬ 
dining, economics forbade inter-marriages. The absence of 
inter-marriages has at least effected the purpose of keeping the 
supply of labour in any one industry outrunning the demand 
therefor. And thus have been averted the dangers of sweating 
labour, starving intelligence and hired valour. This economic 
aspect of the caste-system deserves a detailed discussion. I 
only allude to it to show that the water-tight compartments 
of castes in this land is not based on any ideas of inferiority 
or superiority of race or blood or even culture. 

The whole society is looked upon as a happy household, 
each member doing his best and receiving the maximum of 
profit. It is significant how Brahmanas take but /,th and 
the Kshatriyas their -J.th, while the humbler orders take 
more. Each doing his best and getting his due did not satisfy 
our thinkers. The more powerful and abler members were 
counselled to take less of the gains; and fondle their weaker 
fellow-men. The whole society was like a household, working 
for the common good, under compulsion, at times ; always in 
voluntary co-operation. 

(7b Ite continued) 


D. R. Vaidya 
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ESPIONAGE IN THE HINDU SYSTEM OF 
ADMINISTRATION 


(b) 


Activities of spies inside the realm. 

In the last section we have tried to give some account of 
the activities of spies inside the immediate court circle 
and amongst the high officials of the state. Here we shall try 
to notice their activities within the state but outside 
the court. Discussing the activities of the secret agents of 
the state, in this direction Kautilya says : 

Gudhctp‘U^U8apmnidhii, Jcftamahamdtydpasarpah paurajd- 
napaddnapasarpayet} 

(Having set up spies over his mahdnmyras, the king shall 
proceed to espy both citizens and country people). 

Sometimes in order to silence treacherous opponents of 
the king, spies (satrinah) were commissioned to carry on 
disputations on the merits of the reigning king in tlrthas, 
sabhdsdlds, pugas and amid congregations of. people. The 
burden of their discourses was that ‘ the king was endowed 
with all desirable qualities. He was a stranger to all such 
tendencies (gtim) as would lead him to oppress citizens and 
country people by heavy fines and taxes. . It was the king 
who saved people from anarchy (mdtsyanydya). In him were 
blended the duties of both Indra and Yama. Whoever 
disregarded ‘the king, would be visited with divine punishments. 
Hence the kings should never be despised.’® Spies were also 
employed to know the rumours prevalent in the state 
{ki^vadanMi ca vidyulf). Secret agents with shaved heads 

> P. 22. 

» Pp. 22-28, 
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or braided hair {muniajMla vyanjma) were required to find 
out the persons wo were contented and those that were 
discontented. Tor Kautilya says:—‘ Those that are angry, those 
that are greedy, those that are alarmed, as well as those that 
despise the king are the instruments of enemies’.^ Astrologer 
and other similar spies [KarBntihanaiviittikamauhurtikavynja’ 
m) were directed to find out the relationship of these disaffected 
persons with foreign kings and all possible steps were taken 
to put down disaffection ‘by conciliation, by gifts, or by 
sowing dissension, or by punishment.’^ 

Besides sedition, other kinds of crimes were also detected 
by espionage. In the opinion of Kautilya there were thirteen 
different kinds of criminals who secretly attempted to live 
by foul means (gudhajlvastrayodaia) and destroyed the peace 
of the country.* Spies under the Samdhartf' wearing various 
disguises tried to detect and bring to justice all these 
persons of criminal tendencies.* In the chapters entitled 
Gndhajlvindm raksd and SiddliaDymijanairmanamprakmd 
mm^ Kautilya gives an interesting description of the activities 
of the spies in this direction. We give below some examples 
from these chapters to illustrate the methods followed by the 
spies of the Samdhartf. 

(i) If any person was found to be of foul life, a spy who 
was acquainted with similar avocations was let loose upon 
him; after acquiring friendship with the suspected person 
who may be either a judge {Dharmastham) or a Frade^tf^ the 
spy may request him that the misfortune in which a friend of 


‘ Trans, p. 27. 
» Ihid. 

• P. 212. 


* These spies were disguised as‘persons endowed with supernatural power, persons 
engaged in penance, ascetics, world trotters, bards, buffoons, mystics, astrologers, prophets 
foretelling the future, persons capable of reading good or bad time, physicians, lunatics, the 
dumb, the deaf, idiots, the blind, traders, painters, carpenters, mnsioians, dancers, vintners, 
and manufacturers of oakes, flesh and cooked rice...’ pp. 210>11, Trans, p. 266. 
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the spy is involved may be warded ofL and that a certain 
amount of money may be accepted. 'If the judge or the 
Prade^^r acceded to the request he was at once proclaimed 
as the receiver of bribes and banished. Again, (u) a spy 
might tell the Oramakuia (noblest man in the village) or its 
Adhyakm that a wealthy man of wicked character is involved 
In some trouble and that this opportunity might be availed 
to squeeze money from him. If either the one or the other 
complied with the proposal of the spy, he was at once 
banished for extortion. (Hi) Under the pretence of having been 
charged with criminal offence, a spy was often sent to make 
promises of large suras of money in order to secure false 
witnesses. If any body agreed to be a false witness he 
was banished for perjury, (iv) Whoever was suspected of 
manufacturing counterfeit coins, in that, he often purchased 
various kinds of metals, alkalis, charcoal, bellows, pincers, 
crucibles, stove and hammers, has his hands and cloth 
dirty with ashes and smoke, may be requested by a spy 
to take the latter as an apprentice. If the request was 
granted, then the criminal was gradually betrayed by his 
apprentice, and then banished, (v) Spies under the guise 
of old and notorious theives associated themselves with 
robbers and after gathering full information regarding their 
past life and present activities caused their arrest and 
punishment by betraying them to the police. 

We have seen that the spies of the Samahartr tried to 
detect the criminal tendency, not only of ordinary offenders, 
but also of judges, Fradestrmd petty village officials. From the 
chapter, Samahartf^racarah Gt'hapativaidehakatapasavyati 
jmah pranidhayaW it appears that he also kept a strict watch 
on the work of the Gopas and Sthanikas. His spies under the 
disguise of cultivators (grhapaHka), merchants (midehaka) 
und ascetics (tapasa) ascertained the validity of the accounts 


‘ pp, 140.43, 
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of the village and district ofidcers, the quantity and price of 
royal, and all sort^ of foreign merchandise, and gathered 
information as to t*he proceedings, honest or dishonest, of 
cultivators, cowherds, merchants, and heads of government 
departments. In places where altars were situated, or where 
four roads met, in ancient ruins, in the vicinity of tanks, 
rivers, bathing places, in places of pilgrimages and hermitage 
and in desert tracts, mountains, and thick-grown forests,' 
spies of the Samahartf with their assistants, under the guise 
of notorious thieves carefully ascertained the causes of the 
arrival and departure of all sorts of criminals. 

In the last paragraph we have given a list of places 
haunted by spies. But the list does not include the wine 
shops which were under the observation of the spies of the 
Suradhyaksa} The liquor shops in the time of Kautilya 
contained ‘many rooms provided with beds and seats apart’ 
and ‘ the drinking room contained scents, garlands of flowers, 
water (gandhamalyodaka) and other comfortable things suit¬ 
able to the varying seasons.’ Spies stationed in these shops 
ascertained whether the expenditure incurred by customers 
was ordinary or extraordinary and also whether there were any 
strangers. They also ascertained the value of the dress, 
ornaments, and gold (hiranya) of the persons lying there 
under intoxication. Merchant-spies (vanija) in half closed 
rooms observed the appearance of local and foreign customers 
‘who, in real or false guise of J^ryas, lie down in intoxication 
along with their beautiful mistresses.’^ 

We have seen that the prostitutes {ganika) were employed 
as the secret agents by the administrative machinery of this 
period. Kvery prostitute was compelled to supply information 
to the Oanikadhyaksa as to the amount of her daily fees (Jthoga)^ 
her future income {ayah) and the paramour under her 
influence. Thus the state possessed in its files information 
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about the • private character of its citizens and we have no 
doubt that the politicians of that period u§ied these informa¬ 
tions to their advantage. The wives of'actors and others of 
similar profession, who had been taught various languages 
and the use of signals^ {SamjMhhasmtarajmsca)^ were 
emploved in detecting and murdering foreign spies. ^ 

In the chapter entitled VahymtarasGapadah,^ Kautilya 
Teveals another sphere of the activity of the spies. In this 
chapter the author describes the various dpadas (dangers), 
and formulates schemes to get rid of them. The policy, 
followed by the spies, in this direction is again not strictly 
moral. An example will, I hope, make the point clear. Thus, 
when foreigners carried on intrigue with foreigners or local 
men with local men, Kautilya advises the king to employ 
the policy of dissension and coercion (bhedadanda). He says 
“ Spies (satrino) under the guise of friends may inform the 
foreigners : ‘ Mind, this man is desirous of deceiving you with 
the help of his own spies who are disguised as traitors.’ 
Spies under the guise of traitors may mix with the traitors and 
separate them or foriegners from local traitors. Tlksna 
spies may make friendship with traitors and kill them with 
the assistance of sastra and rasa, or having invited the 
plotting foreigners they may murder the latter.” 

In times of great financial difficulties, spies were 
employed by the government to secure financial assistance. 
The chapter on KosdhMsaihharamm,^ contains some inter¬ 
esting example of the activities of the espionage department 
in this direction. Even our present governments open sub- 
errption lists, to collect money, to meet some sudden calamities 
such as famine or flood. But it is not known whether in these 
ds^s the government follows the tactics of the Kauiillyan state. 
The Arthaidstra says that in .these cases ‘ Persons taken in 

> P, 126. 

• P. 862 et seq. 
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oonc^t shall publicly pay ^ handsome donations and with this 
example, the king may demand similar sums of others among 
his subjects. Spies, paying as citizens shall revile those who 
pay less. Other examples of the activities of the secret 
emissaries in a state, stricken with financial difficulties, are 
given below. 

(1) “Spies under the guise of sorcerers, shall under 
the pretence of ensuring safety, carry away the ‘ money not 
only of PaHviia sanghas, but also of a dead man {pretaaya), 
of temples {devadravyamY and of a man whose house is burnt 
{dagdhagrhasya)^ provided that it is not enjoyable by a 
learned Brahmana {srotriya)^ 

(2) “ Spies may call upon spectators to see a serpent 
with numberless heads in a well connected with a subterranean 
passage and collect fees from them for the sight, or they 
may place in a borehole made in the body of an image of a 
serpent, or in a hole in the corner of a temple, or in the 
hollow of an ant-hill, a cobra, which is, by diet, rendered 
unconscious, and call upon credulous spectators to see 
it (on payment of a certain amount of fee). As to persons 
who are not by nature credulous, spies may sprinkle over 
or give a drink of such sacred water as is mixed with 
anaesthetic ingredients and attribute this insensibility to the 
curse of gods.” 

(3) “ One of the king’s spies in the garb of a merchant 
may become a partner of a rich merchant and carry on trade 
in concert with him. As soon as a considerable amount of 
money has been gathered as sale proceeds, deposits and loans, 
he may cause himself to be robbed of the amount.” 

(4) “ Prostitute spies under the garb of chaste women 
(Sdddhivyanjandbhih) may cause themselves to be enamoured 
of persons who are seditious. No sooner are the seditious 
persons seen within the abode of the female spies than they 
shall be seized and their property confiscated to the govern¬ 
ment.” 
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(6) “A spy, under the garb of a servant of a seditious 
person, may mix counterfeit coins with the wages (he has 
received from his master), and pave the way for his arrest.” 

These above examples, I am sure, will give an idea of the 
questionable tactics followed by the States during this period 
when they met with financial difficulties. But Kautilya 
adds that the measures should be taken only against the 
seditious and the wicked and never against others. 

Evam dusyesmdharmihem ca mrtet netaresu ^ 

Spies were also used in Kautilya’s time in declaring the 
omniscient power of the king. In the chapter on Upajdpah 
he gives some concrete examples of the methods employed by 
the kings of his time to gain this end. Secret agents 
disguised as JSdgm and gods were made to rise from water and 
declare the association of the king with gods. Similar 
declarations were also made by spies who pretending to be 
gods, and entering through a tunnel, suddenly stood in the 
midst of fire, altar or in the interior of hollow images. 

The Epics and the Post-Kautilyan literature also contain 
many references to espionage within the state. In the Mahd~ 
bhdrata Kanika advises Bhrtarastra to appoint spies in 
udydna, mhdra^ devatdyatam, pdndgdra, tlrtha, catvara^ 
kupa, parvata and mm, The Agnipurdna^ also alludes to 
similar activities of the secret agents. While the Sukranlti 
advises the king to secretly gather informations through spies 
‘ »8 to n;ho are accusing his conduct ’ and in what light the 
people are viewing his administration.® The Kdmandaklya 
NUisdra mentions spies who assuming various disguises went 
about in all directions appraising themselves of the opinion 
of the world.^ 

> P. 246. 
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In the JJUararamctcarita Rama appoints a spy on the 
paurajampadas. In the Mudra-Bahmsa secret agents are 
engaged by Kautilya to find out the friends of Eak^asa^ in 
the city of Pataliputra, and gather the opinion of the citizens. 
The MrcclmkaUka also contains a reference to such activities 
of the spies at the end of the seventh act. 

w 

Activities of spies in foreign states in war and peace. 

In ancient India as in modern days the activities of the 
spies in foreign states, formed a most important part of the 
duties of the Espionage Department. As early as the Vedic 
period we seem to have indications of the activities of spies 
in this direction. Writing in his Evolution of Indian Polity^ 
Dr. Shama Sastri observes that spies were used in the Vedic 
period to gather information ‘ as to the movements of tribal 
settlements of inimical tendency or disposition.’ Kautilya 
as usual gives us a full description ^ of the activities of the 
spies in this sphere. He advocates the employment of secret 
agents in the states of the ‘ kings who are inimical, friendly, 
intermediate, of low rank or neutral and with regard to their 
eighteen government departments :— 

Evam satrau ca mitre ca madhyame cdvapeccardn 

udasine ca tesam ca tlrthestadasasvdpi} 

He advises the king to send dutas and spies to reside in 
each of the states composing the circle (maitdala) and with 
their assistance to destroy the strength of his enemies. 

Kftsne ca maridale nityam dutan gudhamsca vdsayet 

mitrabhutassapatndnam hatvd hatvd ca samvftah.^ 


‘ P. 126. 

* P.21. 

» P. 306. 
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After making these general observations Kautilya next 
supplies us with the details of the working of the system. 
He proposes to place the following spies in the houses of the 
foreign kings and their eighteen high officials 


Antagrhacarasteamh, kmjammmma/i^akah 
silpavatyah striyo mukascitrasca mlecohahjatayah} 


(The hump-backed, the dwarf, the eunuch, women of 
accomplishments, the dumb, and various grades of Mlec- 
cha caste shall be spies inside their houses.) 

Further, he suggests that the merchant spies {vanijasmhs- 
tha) should be placed inside forts ; the cultivators and the 
recluse {kar^akodasthita) in country parts (raatre) ; saints 
and ascetics {aiddhatapasah) in the suburbs of forts 
(durgante) ; herdsmen {vrajavdsinah) in the boundaries of 
the country {rd^irdnte) ; and the forest-dwellers (vanacharaih)^ 
ircmams, dtamkas in the forests to ascertain the movements 
of enemies. 

There are numerous notices in the Arthdsastra as to the 
varied nature of the duties and activities of these secret agents. 
Spies were employed to find out the treacherous tendencies 
of foreign states and when these were discovered the secret 
agents were employed in carrying on tuml yuddha (silent 
battle) without an open violation of peace.® Under the pretence 
of friendship the spies employed in these states as the servants 
of the reigning kings and nobles used to take steps to slay their 
general or in other ways cause trouble {sendmukyyaxadkaJp 
mandalaprotsdhamm).^ For instance, they sometimes declared 
that the king was very angry with the generals and officers 
of the infantry, cavalry, chariots and elephant divisions ; when 
these officers came to see them confidentially, they were 
murdered by Tik^'^ spies and it was given out that they were 


‘ P. 21. Set also pp. 888-89. 

* P, 280. )liantrayuddha,, p 884. 
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done to death by the angry king. Spies serving as personal 
servants of these en.emy kings often informed them that their 
mahamayras were guilty of high treason and they were being 
interviewed by foreign agents. Atavikas or forest tribes were 
seduced with rewards of wealth and honour to devastate the 
enemy’s countries and disalfection was spread in their military 
forces. A son of the Senamukhya^ for instance, might be in¬ 
formed “ You are the most worthy son; still you are neglected; 
why are you indifferent ? Seize your position by force; other¬ 
wise the Yumraja will destroy you.” A person who had 
requested a boon from the ruler and was disappointed was 
informed that the officer in charge of waste lands {^myapala) 
had been told by the king “ such and such a person has begged 
of me what he should not demand; I refused to grant his 
request; he is in conspiracy with the enemy. So make 
attempts to put him down.” The man who had received all 
that he wanted from the king and was contended was told, 
** Look here, the king has granted you your request only to 
gain your confidence. He has been informed that you are 
guilty of high treason and he has directed the Smyapala 
to put you down.” Persons probably of a retiring disposition 
who never asked for their dues from the king were informed 
that ‘ the king has directed the ^unyapala to punish you ’ for 
he thinks “such and such persons do not demand their dues 
from me. What else can be the reason than their suspicion 
about my knowledge of their guilt.” All these men were then 
induced to meet the spies in some secret place and murdered 
and it was given out that they had all fallen victims to their 
king’s anger. 

These are some of the many activities of the spies which 
were undertaken to create trouble and disaffection in iniraically 
disposed states without openly violating peaceful relations. 
In the chapter entitled Mantrayuddham} Kautilya gives an 


‘ Pp. 384-86. 
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account of the steps that were taken by the Espionage Depart¬ 
ment of a weak state against a powerful enemy state which, 
though repeatedly approached by the dutas of the former, 
refuses to maintain friendly relations and becomes openly 
hostile. Kautilya in these cases advises the creation of 
disaffection {prahctihopa) in the enemy’s territory by the 
free use of tlk^m and rasada —spies. A few examples from 
the Arthamstra are given below to show the nature of the 
activities of these spies. 

(а) “ Keepers of harlots ( mdhaklpomkdh) should 
excite love in the minds of the leaders of the enemy’s army 
by exhibiting women endowed with youth and beauty 
{paramarupayauvanabhih strlbhissendmukhymimmadayeyuh). 
Tik^na spies should bring about quarrels among them when 
one or two of them have fallen in love. In the affray that 
ensues they should prevail upon the defeated party to 
migrate elsewhere or to proceed to help the master (of 
the spies) in the invasion undertaken by the latter. Or, 
to those who have fallen in love, Siddhmyanjana spies may 
administer poison under the plea that the medical drugs 
given to them are capable of securing the object of love.” 

(б) “ A spy under the guise of a merchant {Vaidehaka- 
vyanjam) may under the plea of winning the love of an 
immediate maid-servant of the beautiful queen (of the 
enemy), shower wealth upon her and then give her up. 
A spy in the service of the merchant spy may give to another 
spy employed as a servant of the maid-servant, some medi¬ 
cal drug, telling the latter that (in order to regain the love 
of the merchant), the drug may be aipplied to the person 
of the merchant (by the maid-servant). On her attaining 
success (the maid-servant) may inform the queeh that 
some drug may be applied to the person of the king (to 
secure his love), and change the drug for poison. ” 

(c) ** A spy under the guise of an astrologer, {Kdrtmti- 
kavyanjam) may ‘gradually delude the enemy’s Mahdmdtra 
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with the belief that he is possessed of all the physiognomical 
characteristics of a king ; a hhikmkl spy may tell the mini¬ 
ster’s wife that she has the characteristics of a queen 
{rajaputrl) and that she will bring forth a prince {raja<- 
putra-prasavinl); or a woman disguised as the Mahamatra's 
wife {bharymyanjana) may tell him that ‘ The king is 
troubling me and an ascetic woman brought me this letter 
and jewellery’.” 

In times of warfare the spies formed a very important 
adjunct to the forces of the belligerent states. They were 
employed to destroy the supply, stores and graneries of the 
enemy and generally to work havoc in the enemy’s capital 
and army with weapons, fire, and poison. Secret agents 
disguised as vintners {sundikavyanjana) were sometimes 
directed to distribute ‘ hundreds of vessels of liquor {madya- 
kumbha) mixed with the juice of madana plant' and poison, to 
the officers of the enemy’s army. Others who assumed the 
appearance of cooks and traders in cooked food, sold articles 
mixed with poison to the enemy, who might be attracted by 
the good quality and cheapness of the goods. Poisoned 
grass and drink was sold by them to the servants of the 
beasts of burden of the enemy while others, disguised as 
hunters, cowherds etc., created all sorts of disturbance in 
the enemy’s camp.^ Secret agents were also sometimes direct¬ 
ed to kill the generals of the enemy’s army from behind or 
set fire to the residences of the enemy king. Herds of 
cattle, sheep or goats were placed in such a position as to 
divert the attention of the hostile forces. Sometimes the 
spies taking advantage of the darkness of night, when the 
enemy forces were out fighting, entered the enemy’s capital 
and murdered the hostile king. In times of siege of the forts 
the spies helped the besiegers in capturing them. Kaufilya 
gives the following account of these activities of the spies : ^ 

> P. 390. 

® 4posarpapranidhi, p. 400 ff. * 
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“Spies, disguised as hunters, may take their stand near 
the gate of the enemy’s fort to sell flesh, and make friendship 
with the sentinels at the gate. Having informed the enemy 
of the arrival of thieves on two or three occasions, they may 
prove themselves to be of reliable character and cause him to 
split his array into two divisions and to station them in 
two different parts of his territory. When his villages are 
being plundered or besieged, they may tell him that thieves 
are come very near, that the tumult is very great, and that 
a large army is required. They may take the army supplied, 
and surrendering it to the commander laying waste the 
villages, return at night with a part of the commander’s 
army, and cry aloud at the gate of the fort that the theives 
are slain, that the army has returned victorious, and that 
the gate may be opened. When the gate is opened by the 
watchmen under the enemy’s order or others in confidence 
they may strike the enemy with the help of the army.” 

“ Painters, carpenters, heretics, actors, merchants, and 
other disguised spies belonging to the conquerors’ army may 
also reside inside the fort of the enemy. Spies, disguised 
as agriculturists, may supply them with weapons taken in 
carts loaded with firewood, grass, grains and other commodi¬ 
ties of commerce, or disguised as images and flags of gods. 
Then spies, disguised as priests, may announce to the enemy, 
blowing their conchshell and beating their drums, that a be- 
seiging army, eager to destroy all, and armed with weapons, 
is coming closely behind them. Then in the ensuing tumult, 
they may surrender the fort-gate and the towers of the fort to 
the army of the conqueror or disperse the enemy’s army and 
bring about his fall ” 

Before concluding this section of the activities of the 
spies from the Artha^astra notice should be made of a very 
brief account of the work of the spies in the autonomous non- 
inonarchical states of the Kmiiiliyan period.' We know from 

* ' flaAjfhorfttam, pp. 878—882, 
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Buddhistic literature that the monarchical states of North¬ 
eastern India, at least in Buddha’s time, followed a systematic 
policy, which sought to destroy the independence and power 
of the tribal republics. Vidudabha, King of Kosala, destroyed 
the Sakyas while Ajatasatru King of Magadha, aided by his 
Brahman minister Vassakara, brought about the downfall 
of the Vajjians. In the Kautiliya also, we find the Vijiglm 
aiming at the mastery of the smghas {Sanghesnemmekaraja) 
with the assistance of all the resources which a Machiavellian 
diplomacy could suggest. Unity and concord were the life 
breaths of all these political sanghas. And in the Kautillya^ 
the activities of the spies are specially directed to destroy this 
cohesion of the political corporations. An account of these 
activities from the Arthamstra is given below in order 
to give an idea of the methods of sowing dissension amongst 
these Non-monarchical states. Kautilya says:— 

"Spies, gaining access to all these corporations and find¬ 
ing out jealousy, hatred and other causes of quarrel among 
them, should sow the seeds of a well-planned dissension among 
them, and tell one of them : ‘This man decries you.’ Spies 
under the guise of teachers {aoarya) should cause childish 
embroils among those of mutual enmity on occasions of dispu¬ 
tations about certain points of science, arts, gambling or sports. 
Mery spies may occasion quarrel among the leaders of corpora¬ 
tions by praising inferior leaders in taverns and theatres; or 
pretending to be friends, they may excite ambition in the 
minds of princes by praising their high birth, though (the 
princes) are low born; they may prevent the superiors from 
interdining and intermarriage with others; they may persuade 
the superiors to interdine or intermarry with inferiors; or they 
may givd publicity to the consideration of priority shown to 
inferior persons in social intercourse in the face of establi¬ 
shed custom of recognising the status of other persons by 
birth, bravery and social position; or Bery spies may bring 
about quarrel among them at night by destroying the things, 

XX 
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beasts or persons concerned in some legal disputes. In all 
these disputes the conqueror should help the inferior party 
with men and money and set them against the superior party. 
When they are divided, he should remove them (from their 
country); or h© may gather them together and cause them 

to settle in a cultivable part of their own country,. 

.keepers of harlots or dancers, players, and actors may 

after gaining access, excite love in the minds of the chiefs 
of corporation by exhibiting women endowed with bewitching 
youth and beauty. By causing the woman to go to another 
person or by pretending that another person has violently 
carried her off, they may bring about quarrel among those 
who love that woman; in the ensuing affray, Mery spies may 
do their work and declare ‘ Thus has he been killed in con¬ 
sequence of his love’ .A spy may tell the chief of a 

corporation {Sanghamukhyam) who is fond of women {stri- 
lolupam) : ‘ In this village, the family of a poor man is berea¬ 
ved (of the house holder); his wife deserves to be the wife of 
a king; seize her; half a month after she has been seized 
an Ascetic spy {Siddhmyanjana) may accuse the chief in the 
midst of the corporation by saying: ‘This man has illegally 
kept my chief wife or sister-in-law, or sister, or daughter.’ 
It the saiigha punishes the chief, the conqueror may take 
side of the chief and set it against wicked persons. Tiisna 
spies should always cause an Ascetic spy to go abroad at 
night. Spies selected suitably, should accuse (the chiefs) 
by saying: ‘This man is the slayer of a Brahman and also 

the adulterer of a Brahman woman.Thus in these 

and other kinds of brawls which have originated themselves 
or which have been brought about by spies the conqueror 
should always help the inferior party with men and money 

and set themselves against the wicked or cause them to mi- 
»1 


‘ Ihidf pp. 878 et. aei}. 
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. In the Epics and the Post-epic literature also, there are 
many notices to the activities of secret agents in foreign lands. 
We have already drawn attention to the Eamayanic passage 
where Rama asks Bharata whether he was watching the 
eighteen tlrthas of foreign countries {anyesu) through spies 
{carami).^ In the Lankakafi4a'^ we meet with a spy of 
Ravaiaa:— 

caro Rakmsarajasya Rafoanasya duratmanah. 

He was named ^ardula {^drdula ndma viryavan), and 
he visited the camp of Rama when the latter was still 
on the mainland of India, and making preparations to cross 
over to Lanka. He inspected the Vanara hosts led by Sugriva 
{SuyrlvemhUpalitam) and hurrying hack to Laiika submitted 
a report to the demon king. Thereupon Ravana sent ^uka 
who is described as Vdkyamarthavidyani mram to win over 
Sugriva. Suka was, however, arrested by the Vanara forces 
and was about to be killed when he appealed to Rama and 
claimed to be a duta. He said :— 

Na dutdn ghnanti kdkutstha vdryatam sddhu mnarah. 

But Angada is not convinced that he is not a spy and 
says:— 


Ndyam dulo mahdprajna cdrakaJ} pralibhdti me, 

Tulitam hi mlam sarvamauena tava Usthatd 
gfhyatdm rndgamallankametaddhi mama rocate. 

He suspects that he was a spy who was sent from Lanka 
to make an estimate {tulitam) of the forces of Rama and orders 
the re-arrest of Suka but Rama accepts Suka’s contention 
that he is a duta and, therefore, orders his release {muchyatam 
duta agatali). Suka, however, was detained till the army of 

* Ayodhyakan(ia, chapter 100, 36. 

® Chapter 20. • 
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Rama was fully mobilised and had crossed to the opposite 
shore. When the news of the invasion of Lanka reached 
Havana, he called his anmtyas Suka and Sarapa and said:— 

Samagram sagaram Urmm dustaram vanara^ valam 
abhufapurvem Bdmeiia sdgare setuvandhamm. 

Sdgare setuvandham tom m sraddadhyam kathancana 
ava^yancdpi sankhyeyam tanmaya vdnaram mlmh. 

Bhavantau vdnaram sainyam pravisydmpalak^itau 
panvmmhca viryanea ye ca mukhydh plavangamdh. 
Mantrino ye ca Bdmasya Sugrlvasya ca sangtdh 
ye purvamahhivartante ye ca §urah pldvamgamaJi. 

8a ca seturyathd vaddhah sdgare salildrnave 
niveianca yathd tesdm vdnardndm mahdtmandm-. 

Bdmasya vyavasdyanca vtryam praharandni ca 
Lak^ana^a ca virasya tattvato jmtumarhathah, 

Kasca sempatiste^dm mnardtidm mahaujasdm 
taccajndtvd yathdtattvam Bghramdgantumarhathah ‘ 

At this command of the demon king ’ Suka and Sarapa 
assumed the disguise of vanaras and entered the camp of 
RSma— 

Iti pratisamddistau Bdk^asau ^nkasdramu 
harirupadharau vlrau pravistau vdnaram valam. 

But unfortunately for them, when they were roaming 
about the camp of Rama they were observed by Vibhi^a^a: 

Tau dadarsa mahatejdh praticchanau Vilihlsarpah 
dcacah^e sa Bdmdya grhitvd Sukasdranau. 

Tasyaitau rakstasendrasya mantrimu iSukasdramu 
Lankdydh aamamprdptau cdrau parapuranjaya. 

When they were arrested and placed before Rama, they gave 
up all hopes of life and confessed that they were sent by 
Rava^ia to spy on his forces, camp, weapons and equipment. 


» P. Chapter 26. 2-8. 
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Tati drisia vyathitau Ramam niramu jlvite tatka 
kritanjalipu^m bhltau mcananaedamucatuh. 

Ammihagatan sakimya Rdmm praMtamhhau 
parijmtum valam sarv'am tavedcm Raghunandana. 

Suka did not apparently expect mercy this time and his 
attitude is a contrast to his eloquent pleading when he was 
arrested by Sugriva on the mainland of India. It appears 
from the statement of Angada that the mrm who came for 
information in the enemy’s camp were at least imprisoned, 
if not killed, as in present times.* Rama, however, spared the 
life of the ministers. But his statement that:— 

nyastasastrau gfhltau ca na dutau vadhamarhathah. 

indicates a considerable confusion of ideas. Apparently 
Rama or the poet could not distinguish between a duta and 
a pracohmm cara. The former came openly as a bearer 
of message of the opposite camp. Krsm was a duta from 
the Pa^dava camp to the Kurus, so was probably ^uka 
when he came as a messenger from Ravana to Sugriva. But 
here he comes as a cara and not as a duta —as a military 
spy and not as an envoy; his object was to secure information 
secretly and clandestinely. 

In the MahaMarata also, the SahJiaparva ^ refers to the 
espionage of the eighteen departments of the foreign kings. 
In the Adiparva ® Kanika says 

Cdrah suvihitah Jedrya dtmana§ca parasyavd 

Vdyme^ vihdre^u demtdyatanem ca pdndgdre^ 
rathydsu sarmtlrthem cdpyatha. 

Catvare^u kupe§u parmteau vanem ca 
aamavdyesu sarve^u saritsu ca vicdrayet. 

* Ohap 20, vereae 29-31; Encyclopaedia Britannica. Eleventh EH,, Vol. XXV, pp. 7i3. 

* 11, 6, 38. 

* 1,14U, 68.65. 
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He thus advocates espionage in pararasira or foreign states. 
In the Virataparm we find Duryodhana’s spies in foreign 
lands {vahi8cerah)i returning to submit reports to their king. 

Atha vai Dhartara^trem prayukta ye vahuearah 
mfgayitm mhun graman ra^trani nagarani ca, 

Samvidhaya yatha df^tam yathadesa pradarsanam 
kftakftya nyavarttania cam mgapuram prati} 

These spies were sent to find out the whereabouts of the 
Pa^davas. After returning from their travels to the Kuru 
Court they said: 

Card uGuh.—kftohsmdhhih paro yatnastemmanvemne sadd 
Fdndavdmm manmyendra tasmin mahati kdnane. 
Nirjjane mrgasankirne ndnddrumalatdDfte 
latdpratdnamhule ndndgulma samdkule. 

Na ca vidmo gatd yena Pdrthdh sudridhavikramah 
mdgamdmh padanydsam tesu tesu tathd tathd. 

Girikutesu durgesu ndnajanapade^u ca 
jandkirf^em dehe^n kharmtesu purem ca. 

Narendra vahuaohnvistd naim vidma^cha Fandamn 
atyantam vd vinastdste bhadram lubhyam nararmbha. ^ 

But though the spies could not trace the Pandavas yet 
they brought one welcome news, viz.y the death of the dreaded 
Kichaka, the general of the Panchalas. Karna, however, 
advises Duryodhan to send more spies to foreign lands. 

He says : * 

Athd^ratlttataJi Kart}ah kdpram gacchantu Bhdrata 
anye dhurtatard dak^& nibhftdh sddhukarinah. 

Carantu desdn samvitdh ^hUdn jampaddkuldn 
tatra godhim ramydsu siddhapravrajitesu ca 
paricdrem Urtheau mvidhe^vdkare^u ca 
vijMtavyd mam^yaiate tarkayd sumnitayd. 


’ 25, t-6. 


» lUd, 9-13. 
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Fividhaistatparai samyak tajjmimipmasamvj^taiJ), 
amye^Uivyah smijymai FandavaScchanmvminak 
Nadikmjem tlrthe^ gramesu mgarem ca 
Mrame^u ca ramyem parvatem guha^u ca. ^ 

Both the above quotations show how thorough and wide 
were the activities of the spies in foreign countries. No place 
was safe from them. Even the royal harems, as we have 
seen in the Kantiliya, could not be protected against their 
penetration. Bliisma’s spies found out that the child of a 
neighbouring ruler who was being brought up as a son t/as 
not a male child. 

Mama tvetaccarastat yathavat pratyavedayan 
JadondhavadhiraJcara ye yukta Brupade maya 
Evamesa maharaja strlpuman JDrupadUmajah 
sa sambhutah kurusrestha Bikhandl rathasattamah} 

Yet this piece of news, as we have seen, was unknown to 
all the people of the capital of the Pancala kingdom ex¬ 
cept Drupada and his queen. 

Cakdra sarmyatnem vrumm putra ityuta 
na ca tarn veda nagare kascidmiyatra pdrsaidt? 

This should, no doubt, be considered as a proof of the great 
eiBhciency of the espionage work done by the spies of the epic 
period, in foreign lands. 

Kamandaka also refers to espionage in foreign countries. 
The NUisdra says: 

“ A king should have all his and his enemy’s dominions 
pervaded with spies who resemble the sun in energy and the 
wind in their movements and whose selection is approved of 
by the public.” ^ 


> Jbtd, 26. 8<12. 
» 190,17. 


* Vdyogaparva, 194, 62-63. 

< XII, 29. (Translerted by M. Dut*.) 
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“ Spies skilled in studying the hearts of men, should be 
posted in the territory of all kings who,are within the mania- 
la of the vijigl^u or that of his enemy*« * 

“ A Tikma, a religious mendicant, a sacrificer or a person 
of purest character—these are the disguises (under which 
spies ro%m through a king’s mandala; when they (the spies) 
are thus disguised, they do not recognise one another.” ^ 

Manu also advises the king to ascertain his enemy*8 
strength by means of espionage. 


Carenotsahayogena kriyayaiva ca ka^manam 
svasaktm paraiaktim ca nityam vidyanmaMpatih, ® 


Bharavi’s Kirdtarjjunlyam contains some interesting refer¬ 
ences to these activities of the spy. Yudhisthira was staying 
with his brothers in the JDmitavana. He wanted to secure 
reliable information about Duryodhana’s administration before 
he could determine his future policy. So he sent a vanecara 
(hunter) as his spy to the Kuru land. In the first canto of the 
Kirat we find this secret agent submitting a detailed report 
of his activities to Yudhisthira. He not only secured informa¬ 
tion on the general administration of the Kuru country but it 
appears from the following verse that he tried to know some¬ 
thing about the military strength of Duryodhana as well:— 

Mahanjaso manadhana dhanarccitah, 
dhanurbhrtah samyati lavdhaMfttayah. 
^asamhatastasya nabhinmcfUayahy 
priydni cmchantyambhih samlhitum^ 


The Mrochakatika^ however, probably contains the best 
account of espionage in foreign countries. I have already 
remarked in a previous chapter that the drama while propos¬ 
ing to describe a fight between Candragupta and Malayaketu 


» Hid, 37. 

» jx,m. 


’ Ibid, 34. 
‘ 1,19. 
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really describes a battle of intrigue carried on by spies, 
itskiasa sends Yir&dhagupta as bfl spy to the city of F&tali- 
putra to collect inforin^ipQ. The task is performed by the 
agSnt in the disguise of rafeke-oharmer. We know from the 
Import submitted- by VirSdhagupta that Eaksasa set on foot 
schemes ‘ to set dissension, betweeen Candragupta and his 
followers.’ One of these schemes was the appoinftient of 
the minstrel Stanakalasa to kindle the wrath of the Maurya 
monarch by ‘ stanzas well designed, yet covert in expression ’ 
by informing him that ‘ Ohanakya contravenes his high 
commands and spurns the king’s authority.’ But, unfortu¬ 
nately for Baksasa, these motives were revealed to Kautilya 
by the latters’ spies who took adequate steps to counteract 
them. All the attempts of R5k§asa to poison or kill Candra¬ 
gupta proved ineffective. On one occasion Abhayadatta, the 
learned physician and spy of B&ksasa, had concocted a poison 
draught which would have been administered, 

‘ but Ohanakya, 

In pouring it into a golden goblet. 

Observed the colour change, and thus detected 
The venomous mixture—then forbidding 
The prince to taste it, ordered the physician 
To swallow his own dose—and thus he died.’ 

l?he attempts of another spy of Baki^sa, the Chamberlain 
Pramodaka, met with no better success. For the suras that 
BfUc^asa had entrusted to his charge 

‘ He lavished with unbounded prodigality, 

Till such expenditure drew observation. 

He answered incoherently the questions 
^ Put to hlijp IW to his immense possessions. 

And thus i^ieion gaining confidence, 

He was ©undemffed, by order of Ohanakya, 

To suffer bruel death.’ 
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'' Kaijtilya on his part sent his own spies to the court and 
3ainp of Malayaketu, and w(»are told that 

‘ The prince Malayaketu is enclosed with toils. 

That only wait the signal to secure him 

And Eaksasa himself is close surrounded 

Byifriends supposed, in truth my spies and creatures.’ 

As a result of these state of things when the armies of 
Malayaketu advanced on Pataliputra, suspicion and distrust 
prevailed between Malayaketu and Esksasa. Soon after 
Eaksasa is degraded and dismissed and all the friendly 
princes were murdered by Malayaketu who is then imprisoned 
by Bhadrabhata, a spy of Cbanakya, who according to a pre¬ 
concerted plan had deserted Chandragupta and joined the son 
of Parvataka. All these are the work of a well directed 
espionage system and one wonders at the efidciency and 
intricacy of the system evolved by the politicians of this 
period of Indian history. 

( Concluded) 


Hemchandra Eat 
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^ THE PHILOSOPHY OP OUE PEOPLE.* 

[Authorised to reproduce from the Visva-Bharati Quarterly 
, January for 1926] ^ 

My timidity makes it difi&cult for me properly to enjoy the 
honour you have done me to-day by offering a chair which I can¬ 
not legitimately claim as my own. It has often made me wonder, 
since I had my invitation, whether it would Suit my dignity to 
occupy such a precarious position on an ephemeral eminence, 
deservedly incurring anger from some and ridicule from others. 
While debating in my mind as to whether I should avoid this risk 
with the help of the doctor’s certificate, it occurred to me that 
possibly my ignorance of philosophy was the best recommendation 
for this place in a philosophers’ meeting,—that you wanted for 
your president a man who was blankly neutral and who consciously 
owed no allegiance to any particular system of metaphysics, being 
impartially innocent of them all. The most convenient thing 
about me is that the degree of my qualification is beyond the range 
of a comparative discussion,—it is so utterly negative. In my 
present situation, I may be compared to a candlestick that has none 
of the luminous qualities of a candle and, therefore, suitable for its 
allotted function, which is to remain darkly inactive. 

But, unfortunately, you do not'allow me to remain silent even 
in the circumstance when silence was declared to be prudent by 
one of our ancient sages. The only thing which encourage; me 
to overcome my dif&dence, and give expression in a speech to 
my unsophisticated mind, is the fact that in India all the vidyds, 
—^poesy as well as philosophy,—live in a joint family. They 
never have the jealous sense of individualism maintaining the 
punitive regulations against trespass that seem to be so rife in the 
West. 

* Presidential Address delivered at the First Indian rhilosophiral Congress at 
the Senate House, December 19, 1925. * 
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Plato as a philosopher dfore^d the hanishment of poets from 
his ideal Eepublic. But, in India, philosophy ever sought alliance 
with poetry, because its mission was to occupy the people’s^life 
and not merely the learned seclusion of scholarship. Therefore, our 
tradition, though unsupported by historical evidence, has no hesi¬ 
tation i\ ascribing numerous verses to the great Shankaracharya,. 
a metaphysician whom Plato would find it extremely difficult to 
exclude from his Utopia with the help of any inhospitable Immi¬ 
gration Law. Many of these poems may not have high poetical 
value, but no lover of literature ever blames the sage for infringe¬ 
ment of propriety in condescending to manufacture verse. 

According to our people, poetry naturally falls within the 
scope of a philosopher, when his reason is illumined into a vision. 
We have our great epic Mahdbharata, which is unique in world 
literature, not only because of the marvellous variety of human 
characters, great and small, discussed in its pages in all variety of 
psychological circumstances, but because of the ease with which 
it carries in its comprehensive capaciousness all kinds of specula¬ 
tion about ethics, politics and philosophy of life. Such an im¬ 
provident generosity on the part of poesy, at the risk of exceeding 
its own proper limits of accommodation, has only been possible in 
India where a spirit of communism prevails in the different indivi¬ 
dual groups of literature. In fact, the Mahdbharata is a universe in 
itself in which various spheres of mind’s creation find ample space 
for their complex dance-rhythm. It does not represent the idio¬ 
syncrasy of a particular poet but the normal mentality of the 
people who are willing to be led along the many branched path of 
a whole world of thoughts, held together in a gigantic orb of 
narrative' sun-ounded by innumerable satellites of episodes. 

The numerous saints that India successively produced during 
the Mahomedan rule have all been singers whose verses are aflame 
with the fire of imagination. Their religious emotion had its 
spring in the depth of a philosophy that deals with fundamental 
questions,—^with the ultimate meaning of existence. That may not 
be remarkable in itself ; but when we find that these songs are 
not specially meant for some exclusive pundits’ gathering, but 
that they are sun^ in villages and listened to by men and women 
Whp are iUiteratfe, we realise how philosophy has permeated the 
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life of the people in India, bow it has sunk deep into the sub¬ 
conscious mind of the country. 

In my childhood I once heard from a singer, who was a devout 
Hindu, the following song of Kabir : 

^ (31, 

1 

595 ^ <3f II 

When I hear of a fish in the water dying of thirst, it makes me laugh. 

If it he true that the infinite Brahma pervades all apace, 

What is the meaning of the places of pilgrimage like Mathurd or 

Kdshi ? 

This laughter of Kabir did not hurt in the least the' pious 
susceptibilities of the Hindu singer ; on the contrary, he was 
ready to join the poet with his own. For he, by the philosophical 
freedom of his mind, was fully aware that Mathura or Kdshf, as 
sites of God, did not have an absolute value of truth, though they 
had their symbolical importance. Therefore, while he himself was 
eager to make a pilgrimage to those places, he had no doubt in 
his mind that, if it were in his power directly to realise Brahma 
as an all-pervading reality, there would have been no necessity for 
him to visit any particular place for the quickening of his spiritual 
consciousness. He acknowledged the psychological necessity for 
such shrines, where generations of devotees have chosen to gathcsr 
for the purpose of worship, in the same way as he felt the special 
efl&cacy for our mind of the time-honoured sacred texts made 
living by the voice of ages. 

It is a village poet of East Bengal who in his songs preaches 
the philosophical doctrine' that the universe has its reality in its 
relation to the Person. He sings : 

^ ^ 


The sky and the earth are horn of mine own eyes. 



‘ Me OAlCUTtAmEnST^ 

■fthr m 

^ ’fTf»n ^ i 

The hardness and softness, the cold and £he heat 
are the products of mine own body ; 

The sweet smell and the bad are of mine own nose. 


This poet sings of the Eternal Person within him, coming 
out and appearing before his eyes just as the Vedic Eishi speaks 
of the Person, who is in him, dwelling also in the heart of the 
Sun. 

C?I, CffWl Oi I 

I 

I have seen the vision, 

The vision of mine own revealing itself. 

Coming out from within me. 

The significant fact about these philosophical poems is that 
they are of rude construction, written in a popular dialect and 
disclaimed by the academic literature ; they are sung to the 
people, as composed by one of them who is dead, but whose songs 
have not followed him. Yet these singers almost arrogantly dis¬ 
own their direct obligation to philosophy, and there is a story of 
one of our rural poets who, after some learned text of the 
Vaishnava philosophy of emotion was explained to him, composed 
a song containing the following lines : 

«rt ! 

Alas, a jeweller has come into the flower garden !— 

He wants to appraise the truth of a lotus by rubbing it 
against his touchstone. 


The members of the Bdiil sect belong to that class of the 
people in Bengal who are not educated in the prevalent sense of 
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the ward. I remember how troubled they were, when I asked 
some of them to write down for me a collection of their songs. 
When they did venture*to attempt it, I found it almost impossible 
to decipher their writing—the spelling and lettering were so out¬ 
rageously unconventional. Yet their spiritual practices are 
founded upon a mystic philosophy of the human body, abstrusely 
technical. These people roam about singing their songs, one of 
which I heard years ago from my roadside window, the first two 
lines reinaining inscribed in my memory : 

’It?!:?! ’ttV II 

Nobody can tell whence the bird unknown 
Comes into the cage and goes out. 

1 would feign put round its feet the fetter of my mind, 

Could 1 but capture it. 

This village poet evidently agrees with our sage of the 
Upanishad who says that our mind comes back baffled in its 
attempt to reach the Unknown Being ; and yet this poet like 
the ancient sage does not give up his adventure of the infinite, 
thus implying that there is a way to its realisation. It reminds 
me of Shelley’s poem in which he sings of the mystical spirit of 
Beauty : 

The awful shadow of some unseen Power 
Floats, though unseen, among us ; visiting 
This various world with as inconstant wing 
As summer winds that creep from flower to flower. 

Like moonbeams that behind some piny mountain shower. 

It visits with inconstant glance 
Each human heart and countenance. 

That this Unknown is the profoundest reality, though difficult of 
comprehension, is equally admitted by the English poet as by 
the nameless village singer of Bengal in whose music vibrate the 
wing-beats of the unknown bird,—only Shelley’s utterance is for 
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the cultured few, while the song is for the tillers of the soil, 
for the simple folk of our village households, who are never bored 
by its mystic transcendentalism. 

All this is owing to the wonderful system of mass education 
which has prevailed for ages in India, and which to-day is in 
danger of becoming extinct. We have our academic seat*; oi 
learning where students flock round their famous teachers'^ from 
distant parts of the country. These places are like lakes, full of 
deep but still water, which have to be approached through 
difficult paths. But the constant evaporation from them, forming 
clouds, is carried by the wind from field to field, across hills and 
dales and through all the different divisions of the land. Operas 
based upon legendary poems, recitations and story-telling by trained 
men, the' lyrical wealth of the popular literature distributed far and 
wide by the agency of mendicant singers,—these are the clouds 
that help to irrigate the minds of the people with the ideas which in 
their original form belonged to difficult doctrines of metaphysics. 
Profound speculations contained in the systems of Sdnkhya, 
Veddnta and Yoga are transformed into the living harvest of the 
people’s literature, brought to the door of those who can never have 
the leisure and training to pursue these thoughts to their fountain¬ 
head. 

In order to enable a civilised community to carry on its complex 
functions, there must be a large number of men who have to take 
charge of its material needs, however onerous such task may be. 
Their vocation gives them no opportunity to cultivate their mind. 
Yet they form the vast multitude, compelled to turn themselves 
into unthinking machines of production, so that a few may have 
the time to*think great thoughts, create immortal forms of art and 
to lead humanity to spiritual altitudes. 

India has never neglected these social martyrs, but has tried 
to bring light into the grim obscurity of their life-long toil, and 
has always acknowledged its duty to supply them with mental and 
Q)iritual food in assimilable form through the medium of a variety 
of ceremomes. This process is not carried on by any specially 
orgMiisfed Association of public service, but by a spontaneous social 
adjustaie^t which' acts like circulation of blood in our bodily 
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system. Because of this, the work continues even when the 
original purpose ceases to exist, , 

Once when I was.on a visit to a small ^Sengal village, mostly 
inhabited by Mahomedan cultivators, the villagers entertained me 
with an opera performance the literature of which belonged to an 
obsolete religious sect that had wide influence centuries ago. 
TtxJugh the religion itself is dead, its voice still continues preach¬ 
ing its philosophy to a people who in spite of their different 
culture are not tired of listening. It discussed according to its 
own doctrine the different elements, material and transcendental, 
that constitute human personality, comprehending the body, the 
self and the soul. Then came a dialogue during tlie course of 
which jyas related the incident of a person who wanted to make a 
journey to Brindaban, the (larden of Bliss, hut was prevented by 
a watchman who startled him with an accusation of theft. The 
thieving was proved when it was shown that inside his clothes he 
was secretly trying to smuggle into the garden the sel/, passing it 
on as his own and not admitting that it is for his master. The 
culprit was caught with the incriminating bundle in his possession 
which barred for him his passage to the supreme goal. Under a 
tattered canopy held on bamboo poles and lighted by a few smok¬ 
ing kerosene lamps, the village crowd, occasionally interrupted by 
howls of jackals in the neighbouring paddy fields, attended with 
untired interest, till the small hours of the morning, the perform¬ 
ance of a drama, that discussed the ultimate' meaning of all things 
in a seemingly incongruous setting of dance, music and humorous 
dialogue. 

These illustrations will show how naturally, in India, poetry 
and philosophy have walked hand in hand, only because the latter 
has claimed its right to guide men to the practical path of their 
life’s fulfilment. What is that fulfilment ? It is our freedom in 
truth, which has for its prayer : 


Jjmd vs from the unreal to Reality. 

For satyam is dnandam> the real is joy. 

From my vocation as an artist in verse, I have come to my 
ovm idea about the joy of the real. For to give us the taste of 
reality through freedom of mind is the nature of all arts. When 

13 
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in relation.to them we talk of assthetics we must know that it is not 
about beauty in its (^dinary meAiiing, but in that deeper meaning 
v^hieh a poet has expressed in his utterance <: “ Truth is beauty, 
beauty trath.’' An artist may paint a picture of a decrepit person 
not pleasant to look at, and yet we call it perfect when we become 
intensely conscious of its reality. The mind of the jealous woman 
in Browning’s poem, watching the preparation of poison and in 
imagination gloating over its possible effect upon her rival, is not 
beautiful ; but when it stands vividly real before our conscious¬ 
ness, through the unity of consistency in its idea and form, we 
have our enjoyment. The character of Kama, the great warrior 
of the Mahabharata, gives us a deeper delight through its 
occasional outbursts of meanness, than it would if it were a^model 
picture of unadulterated magnanimity. The very contradictions 
which hurt the completeness of a moral ideal have helped us to feel 
the reality of the charactef, and this gives us joy, not because it is 
pleasant in itself, but because it is definite in its creation. 

It is not wholly true that art has its value for us because in it 
we realise all that we fail to attain in our life ; but the fact is that 
the function of art is to bring us, with its creations, into imme¬ 
diate touch with reality. These need not resemble actual facts of 
our experience, and yet they do delight our heart because they are 
made true to us. In the world of art, our consciousness being 
freed from the tangle of self-interest, we gain an unobstructed 
vision of unity, the incarnation of the real which is a joy for ever. 

As in the world of art, so in God’s world, our soul waits for 
its freedom from the ego to reach that disinterested joy which is 
the source and goal of creation. It cries for its mnkti into the 
unity of truth from the mirage of appearances endlessly pursued by 
the thirsty self. This idea of mukti, based upon metaphysics, has 
affected our life in India, touched the springs of our emotions, and 
supplications for it soar heavenward on the wings of poesy. We 
constantly hear men of scanty learning and simple faith singing 
in their prayer to Tdrd, the Goddess Redeemer ; 

^ cwtw «ttwr <ftf¥ ? 

Ifdr tvkot sin shonU J he c(rmpeUed io reinain in ^ie dungeon of the 
wokd of appedranoesy , 
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They are afraid of being alienated from the world of truth, 
afraid of their perpetual drifting "amidst th# froth and foam of 
things, of being tossed about by the tidal waves of pleasure and 
pain and never reaching the ultimate meaning of life. Of 
these men, one may be a carter driving liis cart to market, another 
a fisherman plying his net. They may not be prompt with an 
intelligent answer, if questioned about the deeper import of the 
song they sing, but they have no doubt in their mind, that the abid¬ 
ing cause of all misery is not so much in the lack of life’s furniture 
as in the obscurity of life’s significance. It is a common topic 
with such to decry an undue emphasis upon me and mine, which 
falsifies the perspective of truth. For, have they not often seen 
men, who are not above their own level in social position or in¬ 
tellectual acquirement, going out to seek Truth, leaving everything 
that they have behind them ? 

They know that the object of these adventurers is not ketter- 
ment in worldly wealth and power,—it is mukti, freedom. They 
possibly know some poor fellow villager of their own craft, who 
remains in the world carrying on his daily vocation, and yet has 
the reputation of being emancipated in the heart of the Eternal. 
I myself have come across a fisherman singing with an inward 
absorption of mind, while fishing all day in the Ganges, who was 
pointed out to me by my boatmen, with awe, as a man of liberated 
spirit. He is out of reach of the conventional prices which are 
set upon men by society, and which classify them like toys arranged 
in the shop-windows according to the market standard of value. 

When the figure of this fisherman comes to my mind, I cannot 
but think that their number is not small who with their lives sing 
the epic of the unfettered soul, but will never be known in history. 
These unsophisticated Indian peasants know that an Emperor is a 
decorated slave remaining chained to his Empire, that a millionaire 
is kept pilloried by his fate in the golden cage of his wealth, w^hile 
this fisherman is free in the realm of light. When, groping in the 
dark, we stumble against objects, we cling to them believing them 
to be our only hope. When light comes we slacken our hold, 
finding them to be mere parts of the all to which we are related. 
The simple man of the village knows what freedom is—freedom 
from the isolation of self, from the isolatioh of things which 
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imparts a fierce intensity to our sense of possession. He knows 
that this freedom is not in the mere negation of bondage, in the 
bareness of belongings, but in some positive realisation which 
gives pure joy to our being, and he sings : 

cm? 

To him who sinks into the deep, nothing remains unattained. 


He si 


15^ ifPTP® ’R ^"C^ I 

Let my two minds meet and combine 
And lead me to the City Wonderful. 

When the one mind of ours which wanders in search of 
things in the outer region of the varied, and the other which 
seeks the inward vision of unity, are no longer in conflict, they 
help us to realise the djab, the aninachaniya, the ineffable. The 
poet saint Kabir has also the same message when he sings : 

By saying that Supreme Reality only dwells in the inner realm of 
Spirit we shame the outer world of matter and also when we say that he is 
only in the outside we do not speak the truth. 


According to these singers, truth is in unity and thetefore 
freedom is in its realisation. The texts of our daily worship and 
meditation ate for training our mind to overcome the barrier of 
separateness from the rest of existence and to realise advaitam, the 
Supreme Unity which is anantam, infinitude. It is philosophical 
wisdom having its universal radiation in the popular mind in 
India that inspires our prayer, our daily spiritual practices. It 
has its constant urging for us to go beyond the world of appearances 
in which facts as facts are alien to us, like the mere sounds of a 
foreign music ; it speaks to us of an emancipation in the inner 
truth of all things in which the endless Many reveals the One, as 
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the multitude of notes, when we understand them, reveal to us 
the inner unity which is music. 

But because this freedom is in truth itself and not in an 
appearance of it, no hurried path of success, forcibly cut out by 
the greed of result, can be a true path. And an obscure village 
poet, unknown to the world of recognised respectability, un¬ 
trammelled by the standardised learning of the Education Depart¬ 
ment, sings : 

c?^ «rNt?r 

CT 15 !^ ^ I 

c»it« 41?^, ^1^ Mil’ll 

cTf5f^’lT?r? 

(?T w cm m 

«rfi« 'srt ^t% C»HR, Cil I 

0 cruel man of urgent need, must you scorch with fire the mind 
which still is a bud ? You will burst it into bits, destroy its perfume in 
your impatience. Do you not see that my lord, the Supreme Teacher, 
takes ages to perfect the flower and never is in a fury of haste 7 But 
because of your terrible greed you only rely on force, and what hope is there 
for you, 0 man of urgent need ? Prithee ! says Madan the poet. Hurt 
not the mind of my Teacher. Know that only he who follows the simple 
current and loses himself, can hear the voice, 0 man of urgent need. 

This poet knows that there is no external means of taking 
freedom by the throat. It is the inward process of losing our¬ 
selves that leads us to it. Bondage in ail its forms has its strong¬ 
hold in the inner self and not in the outside world ; it is in the 
dimming of our consciousness, in the narrowing of our perspective, 
in the wrong valuation of things. 

The proof of this we find in the modern civilization whose 
motive force has become a ceaseless urgency of need. Its fieedom 
is only, the apparent freedom of inertia which does not know how 
and where to stop. There are some primitive people who have put 
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an artificial value on fiuman scalps and they develop an arithmeti¬ 
cal fury which does not allow them to stop in the gathering of 
their trophies. They are driven by some cruel fate into an endless 
exaggeration which makes them ceaselessly run on an interminable 
path of addition. Such a freedom in their wild course of collec¬ 
tion is the worst form of bondage. The cruel urgency of need is 
ail the more aggravated in their case because of the lack of truth in 
its object. Similarly it should be realised thast a mere addition to 
the rate of speed, to the paraphernalia of fat living and display of 
furniture, to the frightfulness of destructive armaments, only 
leads to an insensate orgy of a caricature of bigness. The links 
of bondage go on multiplying themselves, threatening to shackle the 
whole world with the chain forged by such unmeaning and unend¬ 
ing urgency of need. 

The idea of mukti in Christian theology is liberation from a 
punishment which we carry with our birth. In India it is from 
the dark enclosure of ignorance which causes the illusion of a self 
that seems final. But the enlightenment which frees us from this 
ignorance must not merely be negative. Freedom is not in an 
emptiness of its contents, it is in the harmony of communication 
through which we find no obstruction in realising our own being 
in the surrounding world. It is of this harmony, and not of a 
bare and barren isolation, that the Upanishad speaks, when it says 
that the truth no longer remains hidden in him who finds himself 
in the All. 

Freedom in the material world has also the same' meaning 
expressed in its own language. When nature’s phenomena 
appeared to us as manifestations of an obscure and irrational cap¬ 
rice, we lived in an alien world never dreaming of our swaraj with¬ 
in its territory. With the discovery of the harmony of its work¬ 
ing with that of our reason, we realise our unity with it. and, 
therefore, freedom. It is avidyd, ignorance, which causes our dis¬ 
union with our scrroundings. It is vidyd, the knowledge of the 
Brahma manifested in the material universe that makes us realise 
udmiUm, the spirit of unily in the world of matter. 

Those who have been brought up in a misunderstanding of 
this world’s process, not knowing tliat it is his by his right of in¬ 
telligence, are trained as cowards by a hopeless faith in the ordi- 
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naiyce of a destiny darkly dealing its blows, offering no room for 
appeal. They submit without struggle when human rights are 
denied them, being accustomed to imagine themselves born as out¬ 
laws in a world constantly thrusting upon them incomprehensible 
surprises of accidents. 

Also in the social or political field, the lack of freedom is based 
upon the spirit of alienation, on the imperfect realisation of 
advaitam. There our bondage is in the tortured link of union. 
One may imagine that an individual who succeeds in dissociating 
himself from his fellows attains real freedom, inasmuch as all tics 
of relationship imply obligation to others. But we know that, 
though it may sound paradoxical, it is true that in the human world 
only a perfect arrangement of interdependence gives rise to free¬ 
dom. The most individualistic of human beings, who own no 
responsibility, are the savages who fail to attain their fulness of 
manifestation. They live immersed in obscurity, like an ill-lighted 
fire that cannot liberate its(df from its envelope of smoke. Only 
those may attain their freedom from the segregation of an eclipsed 
life, who have the power to cultivate mutual understanding and 
co-operation. The history of the growth of freedom is the history 
of the perfection of human relationship. 

The strongest barrier against freedom in all departments of 
life is the selfishness of individuals or groups. Civilisation, whos<^ 
object is to afford humanity its greatest possible opportunity of 
complete manifestation, perishes when some selfish passion, in 
place of a moral ideal, is allowed to exploit its resources unopposed, 
for its own purposes. For the greed of acquisition and the living 
principle of creation are antagonistic to each other. Life has 
brought with it the first triumph of freedom in the world of the 
inert, because it is an inner expression and not merely an external 
fact, because it must always exceed the limits of its substance, 
never allowing its materials to clog its spirit, and yet ever keeping 
to the limits of its truth. Its accumulation must not suppress its 
harmony of growth, the harmony that unites the in and the out, 
the end and the means, the what is and the what is to come. 

Life does not store up but assimilates; its spirit and its subs¬ 
tance, its work and itself, are intimately united. When the non¬ 
living elements of our surroundings are stupendously dispropor- 
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tionate, .when they are mechanical system and hoarded possessions, 
then the mutual discord between our life and our world ends in 
the defeat of the former. The gulf thus created by the receding 
stream of soul we try to replenish with a continuous shower of- 
wealth which may have the power to fill but not the power to 
unite. Therefore the gap is dangerously concealed under the 
glittering quicksands of things which by their own accumulating 
weight cause a sudden subsidence, while we are in the depth of 
our sleep. 

But the real tragedy does not lie in the destruction of our 
material security, it is in the obscuration of man himself in the 
human world. In his creative activities man makes his sur¬ 
roundings instinct with his own life and love. But in his utilita¬ 
rian ambition he deforms and defiles it with the callous handling 
of his voracity. This world of man’s manufacture with its dis¬ 
cordant shrieks and mechanical movements, reacts upon his own 
nature, incessantly suggesting to him a scheme of universe which 
is an abstract system. In such a world there can be no question 
of mukti, because it is a solidly solitary fact, because the cage is 
all that we have, and no sky beyond it. In all appearance the 
world to us is a closed world, like a seed within its hard cover. But 
in the core of the seed there is the cry of Life for muhti even when 
the proof of its possibility is darkly silent. When some 
huge temptation tramples into stillness this living aspiration after 
mukti, then does civilisation die like a seed that has lost its urging 
for germination. 

It is not altogether true that the ideal of mukti in India is 
based upon a philosophy of passivity. The Ishopanishad has 
strongly asserted that man must wish to live a hundred years 
and go op doing his work; for, according to it, the complete truth 
is in the harmony of the infinite and the finite, the passive ideal 
of perfection and the active process of its revealment; according 
to it, he who pursues the knowledge of the infinite as an absolute 
truth sinks even into a deeper darkness than he who pursues the 
cult of the finite as complete in itself. He who thinks that a 
mere aggregation of changing notes has the ultimate value of 
unchanging music, is no doubt foolish; but his foolishness is 
exceeded by that of one who thinks that true music ip devoid of 
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all notes. Bill where is the reconeiliatioii? Through what 
lueans ioes the music which is transcendental turn the facts of the 
detached notes into a veljide of its expression? It is through 
the rhythm^ the very limit of its composition. We reach the 
infinite through crossing the path that is definite. It is this that 

is meant in the following verse of the Isha : 

^<1 B 

He who knows the truth of the infinite and that of the finite both 
united together, crosses death by the help of avidyA, and by the help of 
vidyl reaches immortality. 

The regulated life is the rhythm of the finite through whose 
very restrictions we pass to the immortal life. This amritam, 
the immortal life, is not a mere prolongation of physical 
existence, it is in the realisation of the perfect, it is in the well- 
proportioned beautiful definition of life which every moment 
surpasses its own limits and expresses the Eternal. In the very 

first verse of the Isha, the injunction is given to us: ma grdhah) 
Thou shalt not covet. But why should we not? Because greed, 
having no limit, smothers the rhythm of life—the rhythm which 
is expressive of the limitless. 

The morern civilisation is largely composed of dtmahano 

jandh who are spiritual suicides. It has lost its will for limiting 
its desires, for restraining its perpetual self-exaggeration. 
Because it has lost its philosophy of life, it loses its art of living. 
Like poetasters it mistakes skill for power and realism for reality. 
In the Middle Ages when Europe believed in the kingdom 
of heaven, she struggled to modulate her life’s forces to effect 
their harmonious relation to this ideal, which always sent its call 
to her activities in the midst of the boisterous conflict of her 
passions. There was in this endeavour an ever present scheme 
of creation, something which was positive, which had the 
authority to say : Thou shalt not covet, thou uittst find tfey true 
limits. To-day there is only a furious rage for raising 
numberless brick-kilns in place of buildings. The^ great seheme 

U 
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of the'master-builder has been smothered under the heaps of 
brick-dust. It proves the severance of atjidi/d from her union 
with giving rise to an unrhytlimic power, ignoring all 
creative plan, igniting a flame that has heat but no light. 

Creation is in r%thm,—^the rhythm which is the border on 
which vidydncha avidydncha, the infinite and the finite, meet. 
We do not know how, from the indeterminate, the lotus flowed' 
finds its being. So long as it is merged in the' vague it is nothing 
to us, and yet it must have been everywhere. Somehow from the 
vast it has been captured in a perfect rhythmical limit, forming 
an eddy in our consciousness, arousing within us a recognition of 
delight at the touch of the infinite which finitude gives. It is the 
hmiting process which is the work of a creator, who finds his 
freedom through his restraints, the truth of the boundless through 
the reality of the bounds. The insatiable idolatry of material, 
that runs along an ever-lengthening line of extravagance, is in¬ 
expressive ; it belongs to those regions which are andhena tama- 

SdvrtaJi^ enveloped in darkness, which ever carry the load of their 
inarticulate bulk. The true prayer of man is for the Real not for 
the big, for the Light which is not in incendiarism but in illumi¬ 
nation, for Immortality which is not in duration of time, but in 
the eternity of the perfect. 

Only because we have closed our path to the inner world of 
mukti, has the outer world become terrible in its exactions. It 
is a slavery to continue to live in a sphere where things are, yet 
where their meaning is obstructed. It has become possible for 
men to say that existence is evil, only because in our blindness we 
have missed something in which our existence has its truth. If 
a bird tries to soar in the sky with only one of its wings, it is 
offended with the wind for buffeting it down to the dust. All 
broken truths are evil. They hurt because they suggest something 
which they do not offer. Death does not hurt us, but disease 
does, because disease constantly reminds us of health and yet 
withholds it from us. And life in a half world is evil, because it 
feigns finality when it is obviously incomplete, giving us the cup, 
but not the draught of life. All tragedies consist in truth remain¬ 
ing a fragment, its cycle not being completed. 

. me close with a BdUl song, over a century old, in which 
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the poet sings of the eternal bond of union between the infinite and 
the finite soul, from which there can be no mukti, because it is an 
interrelation which makes truth complete, because love is ulti¬ 
mate, because absolute independence is the blankness of utter 
sterility. The idea in it is the same as we have in the Upanishad, 
that truth is neither in vure vidyd nor in uvidyd, but in their 
union : 

^ tf«rl ^ 1 

f WT, ^ 5(1 ^ i 

(?IU5 C»lt^ ^ ^TC?I1 5(1 a 

^ ^f^'8 ^t«rl ^ cTf’irt's ^ II 

It goes on blossoming for ages, the soul-lotus in which I am bound, 
as well as thou, without escape. There is no end to the opening of its 
petals, and the honey in it has such sweetness that thou like an enchanted 
bee oanst never desert it, and therefore thou art bound, and I am, and 
mukti is nowhere. 


Eabindranath Tagore 
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SILVER CLOUD 

« Fear”? 

Oh, no, that’s 

an old world yarn 
obsolete and dead ; 

This new age of ours 
is fear-less 
and won’t hit back 
for it wears the 
Crown of Love 
on its head. 

Yes, let’s live, 

before we die, 

Our daily round 

of worries notwithstanding, 

For, if there be 

the Silver line to the cloud, 
There is not a cloud 

without its silver lining. 

We but win to lose, 
and lose to win 

And it is a rhythmic ebb and flow. 
And howso’er dark a cloud might be 
ne’er was there one 
Without its silv'ry glow. 

For Darkness is 

but the blindness of our sight. 
Darkness is invis’ble Light. 




M. Dhak 
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GHOST CROSSES 

Shortly after sunset the last gleam from a full moon struck the stag¬ 
nant^ Btump-strewn waters of Loon Lake and danced across the 
melancholy expanse toward a lone house near the high mill-dam. As if 
leaping from the dark tvatertfae yellow rays streamed through a kitchen 
window and fell upon a girl bending over a stove. She noticed the sudden 
illumination and glanced swiftly at the window—fearsomely. The 
next moment flying banks of clouds covered the face of the moon and inky 
darkless enveloped swamp-land and water. Heavy drops of rain splashed 
the window-pane and the girl hastily turned up an oil-lamp upon the 
kitchen table. 

** You*ll break the chimney," growled a man at the table. "There’s 
enough light to cook by. le supper ready ? " 

“ It would have been ready two hours ago if you had come in," replied 
the girl, taking from the stove a frying-pan of sputtering (atfish. " What 
kept you ? ” 

" There’ll be thunder to-night,", said the man, speaking more to him¬ 
self than to the girl. He took a long drink from a stone jug and wiped 
his ioraggy, grey beard upon his shirt sleeve before continuing. " Thunder 
alius sets Bla^ Jake to walking—but I’m ready for him to-night. I 
made the biggest cross he’s ever had—made it o’ two-by-fours, big enough 
to nail him on it. White washed it twice. That’s what kept me late." 

" Father, the School-master says there are no ghosts." 

" A lot he knows," mumbled the man as he stuffed the white meat of 
the eatflsh into his mouth and picked out the bones with his fingers. " I 
tell yon I’ve seen Jake’s face, all pasty and white, at that window just as 
plain «s [ see you now." 

There ivas a bHnding flash of lightning which was followed by heavy 
thui^r In the distanee. The girl cowered back into a corner and sank 
npm a chair where she sat motionless and still while the old man grumbled 
to himaelf as he 

Two years earliw Mrs. Gowers had died. From that time things bad 
gone from Iwi to vrons with the miller on Loon Ijake. Immediately 
iHw the fuDeral John Gowers had commenced to drink heavily. With the 
drinking had come fits of ferocious temper and intervals of snllen melan- 
ehely. Through it all, SeHia worked and cared for him in a vain endeavour 
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to take her mother’s place. She gave up her school and, one^' by one, her 
village friends drifted into the past—all save David Haskura who whistled 
once a week at the gate on the corduroy road which wound through the 
big swamp. Some people said that Selba was a fool because she did not 
marry David; others called her a saint. 

After the funeral John Gowers paid less and less attention to his work at 
the mill and, gradually, his business dwindled to almost nothing. Farmers 
would draw their grain several miles further in order to escape so unattrac¬ 
tive and uncertain a man. Only one helper was needed at the little mill— 
a negro, called Black Jake. 

Upon the first anniversary of the death of his wife, Gowers drank 
more than usual and was particularly morose. At night, during a great 
thunder storm, Selba heard her father cursing Black Jake down near the 
mill-dam. She could hot see them but, in the lulls of the storm, she heard 
her father’s drunken oaths. Black Jake was never seen again and investi¬ 
gation discovered nothing. It was said that, in dire fear, he had fled from 
the district. It was also whispered that John Gowers had killed the negro 
in a fit of temper and had sunk the body at some secluded part of 
the lake. 

After the disappearance of Black Jake—some said after the murder— 
Loon Lake soon gained an evil reputation. Stories of Gowers’ mad habits 
spread fast and village gossip hinted at heathen ceremonies upon the mill- 
dam at midnight. Spectral figures were seen by late travellers upon the 
swamp road so that women and children would not use it after dark and 
many a man made a long detour. The ghost of Black Jake was supposed 
to come forth after sundown. 

During the last year, since Black Jake had gone, Selba submitted to 
more and more abuse from her father who complained of everything 
and thanked her for nothing. Sober or drunk be took her ministrations for 
granted without the slightest trace of thankfulness or even friendliness. 

On frequent occasions Gowers swore to his daughter that he bad seen 
.the ghost of Black Jake. At these times he would construct a crude, 
wooden cross-—often out of two laths—and set it, late at night, upon 
the dam. This done be would place his ear close to the water and 

listen for a m^age. Sometimes be staged that Black Jake demanded 

milk; at other times it was butter, flour or eggs. These articles be 

would lay at the foot of the cross and go back to the house where 

be wonld drink himself to sleep. 

On the following morning Selba noticed that the articles of food had 
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invariably disappeared. She did not wonder at ibis, however, in view of the 
large number of water animals which infested the place What did puzzle 
her was the disappearance of the crosses. Often conspicuous by being white¬ 
washed it was strange that Ihey were nowhere to be seen when the sun 
rose. Even if the wind did blow them into the water it seemed impossible 
that they would always drift completely out of sight. 

As her father finished the last of his plate of catfish, Selba rose from 
her chair and stood before him. She might have been pretty—even beauti¬ 
ful—bad her hair and clothes been given more attention. As it was, her 
deep blue eyes looked down at the man with a strange wistfulness of appeal. 
As her slender figure swayed in the cotton dress, her hands clenched and 
determination mingled with the wistfulness. 

“ Do you know what day this is, father ? she asked in a voice that 
indicated suppressed emotion. 

It's the night Black Jake'll walk." 

“ It’s more than that, father." 

» Eh?" 

“ It’s the night mother died, two years ago.’’ 

Gowers seized the stone jug and held it long to his lips before 
speaking. 

“ Black Jake’ll walk to-night for sure I" he exclaimed as he set down 
the jug. “ He was mortal fond o’ ma, Mebbe he’ll ask for a dozen eggs 
to-night, p'r’aps two dozen. He might even ask for something I haven’t 
got. Then what? I’d have to go myself—down into the mud where hell 
is. I tell you it's not fair o’ ma to put this on me. She alius thought o’ 
you first, what with your schoolin’ and fine ways. It’s lucky I made the 
big cross and gave it two whitewashes. P’r’aps that’ll satisfy him." 

" Father, I’ve something to tell you," said Selba in a voice so serious 
that Gowers hesitated in the act of reaching once more for the jug. 
" David Haskum wants to marry me.” 

The old man’s mouth fell open as he stared up at his daughter in 
astonishment not unmixed with alarm. 

“ You’d leave your pa ? ’’ he suddenly whined. " You’d go away after 
promisin’ your ma on her death-bed that you’d stick by me ? ” 

A deafening crash of thunder shook the whole house and the window 
rattled as if unseen hands were trying to shake it loose. When the noise 
subsided the girl pot her question, her voice tense and her face strained. 

" Father, may I marry David ? May I go ? ” 

“ i’ll not say for you to go 1 ” roared Gowers, hanging the jug upon 
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"If j<y» go, yD«t sMi*n Gi:raeyoufronii fair(jpEMWfoe 

" I did not prepiiff to itsy with yoa »lwayf/' nqfdied Selba nit& whtie 
«ye» ft D«ir Mght had oeaue, I piomtsed mother that I woidd stay with 
you Ifw two yean and then let yoa decide it*’* 

" Well, ain’t 1 decidin’ it?” snarled the old mas. " Yos’U ^y right 
here uid forget about jmr David. Doesn’t that deeide it ? ” 

" Yee, father,” mid the girl ve^ quietly. " Mother told that, at 
the end of two years, I was to stay with you if ymi told me to go and I 
wae to go if you told me to stay.” 

John Qoweis’ fhce convulsed with rage but, before he could reply, there 
occurred a flash of lightning so blinding that both mas and girl raised their 
hands to shield thdr eyes from the intense glare. Is the brief instant of 
Hack ness which followed, while the lamp held but a painted flasoe, a 
ghastly face appeared at the window and pressed close against the pane. 
Then came the thunder which seemed to rock the earth-^and the face was 


gone. 

Rage slipped from Gowers’ face as if it bad been a mask and in its 
plftOe was cringing fear. 

“ All right, Jake,” he moaned as Selba fled, sobbing with fright, op 
the stairs to her little room under the gables, " I’m comin.” I’ll give you 
what you want. I’U do anything you say.” 

Lurchingly he threw open the door and stumbled out into the dark- 
new. Behind 1^, through the open door, dashed the wind and rain, 
extinguishing the lamp and bringing a rickety clothes-horse to the floor 
with » great clatter. Down the narrow stair-passage came the agonized 
crying of the terrified girl while the rain heat into the kitchen and formed 
in puddles upon the uneren boarding oE the floor. 

Half an hour later Gowers felt his way back into the pitch black 
kitchen. He slammed the door shut and bellowed for Selba. No answer 


came to him amid the mutterings oE the storm and he splashed about over 
the soaking door until he found the stone jug from which be drank Img and 
oopioaidy. Finally, he found matches and managed to relight tbs lamp 
although bis shaking hmtds were but poor servants. In the light the water 
{fom Ml nnkempt hmr and heard in rivulets upon his sodden clothing. 
Eia ey« gleaased with drunken, insane eunning. They wandered to the 
stairc md hack to the stone jog. He applied himsdf once more to 


the jug and then, with unsteady band, took np th||«ra|». 
Wiik itepe John ^wm ascended 


while the himp, 
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swajHIag iQ his han4> casting more shadow than light, smoked hsdly 
and threw a film of soot across his scowling face. Never before had he 
invaded the privacy of his daughter’s only retreat. Before the frail door 
at the head of the stairs he called again. There was no answer and he 
placed bis heavy boot against the latch and sent the door crashing inwards. 

Kneeling by the bed, with sometliing clasped in her arms, was Selba— 
silent, motionless. A single candle burned upon an old-fashioned bureau 
upon which lay a few simple toilet articles which might have been bought 
at the village store. 

» Selba I” 

The girl looked around with eyes fearful and piteous while she hugged 
closer what she held in her arms. 

“ You be goin’ away after all.” 

*■ Ye-es, father? ” 

** Black Jake says * Selba.’ I listened by the water and he says 
* Selba.’ ” 

Suddenly the girl stood up and desperately faced her father, 

‘'Goto bed! Please!” she exclaimed. “Mother died, downstairs, 
just two years ago to-night. Go to bed for her sake. Look into her eyes 
and remember.” 

As she spoke Selba opened her arms and held out the portrait of her 
mother. 

For an instant Gowers recoiled as he stared at the picture. Then rage 
convulsed his face and he hurled the lamp across the room while he seized 
his daughter by the wrists. Violently be dragged her out of the room and 
down the stairs while a sea of fire crept over the floor as the burning oil 
spread from the broken lamp. 

Grayish white the great cross seemed, in the flashes of lightning, as 
Gowers bound the girl upon it. Bruised, wet and terrified, she hung high 
up over the old dam. 

“ Daddy 1 Daddy 1" she called once, remembering her childhood days— 
but he drew the cords still tighter and cursed as he called Black Jake to 
come and get her. 

How long she hung upon the cross Selba did not know. The howling 
wind and dashing rain numbed her brain so that the thunder and lightning 
seemed creations of a horrid dream. Visions of her mother came and went 
and, $t last, the fac6-~tbe ghastly face she had seen at the window I 

“Mother!” , 'fl 

The one word left tegjA and consciousness vanished. 


16 
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The fire and flood at Loon Lake on the night of the great storm will 
long be remembered by those who hastened to the scene of the catastrophe. 
The red glare of the burning house was soon eclipsed by the greater blaze 
of the old, ramshackle mill which had either been struck by lightning or 
bad fallen a victim to sparks from the house. The intense heat of the 
-burning mill ignited the nearby, wooden water-gates of the dam so that 
they burst and the huge volume of water flooded the country-side and 
roared over the old corduroy road. 

When David liaskum, with a handful of men from the village, 
reached the scene there was little left of either house or mill and the water 
still raced with foaming fury through the broken gates. In the thunder¬ 
ing storm the group of men looked helplessly at the devastation. They 
spread over the high ground and searched for Gowers and his daughter but 
no trace of tliem could be found and no reply came in answer to tbeir cries, 
111 the end they went home—all save Haskum—unable to do anything 
and having achieved nothing. 

Alone, Haskum walked to the gate where he had been accustomed to 
whistle, once a week, for Selba—his Selba. In the wind and the rain, 
lighted by the flashes of lightning and the distant glow of the still burning 
fires, he realized his loss. Selba wa* gone—almost surely swept away by 
fire or flood. Then a fury burst upon him and he dashed once more to the 
burning house. 

With an old rake Haskum hacked and dragged at the burning 
embers—madly, wherever he could reach against the heat. At one spot 
the rake caught in the handle of a cracked, stone jug around which was 
what appeared to be the charred bones of a human arm. The sight 
banished his last sense of reason. Burned and singed he plunged into the 
outer darkness beyond the fire. 

For hours Haskum stumbled blindly through mud and water. Often 
he was knee-deep in the ooze of the lake-bed from which the water had 
receded. He ploughed his way among tall reeds and rashes, fell into 
water holes and clawed through the black tangle of the surrounding 
swamp growth. Always the name of Selba was on bis lips but no answer 
came back to him through the hissing rain. 

It was nearly morning when Haskum staggered from the swamp 
at a point near the village. His frenzy bad expended itself and, with 
sagging head, he plodded disconsolately homeward. At the gate of the 
little cottage, where he lived with his motlii$r, be stared stupidly at a 
bu^e, white cross whieh loomed in the 4e>>‘kneW. against the picket fence, 
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A light was burning in the front room and his mother came forward as 
he lurched through the door-r-torn, blackened and bedraggled. 

There was a strange light in the old eyes as he gazed into them—a 
light that brought new life to his tired body although he could not under¬ 
stand. 

“ Black Jake came,” said the old woman as if it were an everyday 
occurrence. 

“Black Jake, mother ? But he’s dead ! Have you seen the ghost? ” 

“ Not dead and not a ghost,” she replied in a most matter-of-fact 
tone, “ but asleep in the woodshed.” 

As Haskum looked his astonishment his mother continued as if she 
were talking to a little boy. 

” I always told you, David, that these ghost stories were foolish and 
now I know the whole story from Jake himself. He’s been nothing but a 
grown child, scared to deatli of old man Gowers and living in a hut 
in the middle of the swamp. At night he came out and whitened 
his face with flour from the mill and scared Gowers into giving him 
things to eat and making little crosses for him.” 

“ But why didn’t he run away ? ” asked Haskum. 

“ Because he’s just a child and because Mrs. Gowers once told him 
that he must always take care of Selba. So he stayed around but he 
didn’t do much for Selba—until to-night.” 

Haskum gripped the back of a chair so that it cracked in his grasp 
as he stared at his mother and spoke in a low, tense voice. 

” Until to night, mother? Selba? Where is she? ” 

“ Asleep in the next room. Jake found her tied to a cross on the 
dam just before the mill caught fire. He carried her here and dragged the 
cross behind him. We have had the doctor and, for awhile, he was afraid 
her mind was gone but I think she is all right now and will be around in a 
week or two.” 

From the next room a faint voice called. 

” Mother! ” 

With a groan Haskum sank into a chair. 

” Her mind is still gone I” he exclaimed. “She is calling her dead 
mother.” 

Si 

“ No, my boy,” came the answer, low but with the pride of centuries 
behind it, “ she is calling me.** 


R. T. M, Scott 
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SHE AND I 


A ravishment her dream-lit face, 

Enchantment is her eye, 

Her smile a stab of joy to heart, 

Love’s music is her sigh. 

Her speech that breathes all fragrant flowers 
Is ever a quake of heart, 

Her hair’s a feast for starving eyes, 

Her looks an artless art. 

She moves in tune with heart’s desire, 

Her rest is peace in joy, 

Delight she is of heaven and earth, 

Her sweetness ne’er can cloy. 

I wish on her my life may sleep. 

Without her, life’s a bane, 

What men will buy with life and death 
To me are vainest vain. 

II 

That anchorite’s cool, sun-fed eyes 
A lightning ’pon her shed ; 

‘ It is but flesh ” he said and passed 
—A chainless dog him led. 

My* anger roused, 1 chase him swift, 

Before his den I stood,— 

‘ How darest thou my love deride ? ” 

“ Yes, dog’s, here, tooth-some food.” 
Heart-sore, pe^plext, I sat in dust, 

I raised my thirsting eyes 
To driqk in words of soothing sooth 
To still heart’s hopeless cries— 
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“Is beauty naught, is love a name, 

Is life a dead, dark blur ? 

Then how that naught transmits to heart— 
Yea, love’s blest joyous stir ? ’’ 

“ Now, look within and look above, 

See, thou art Beauty, thou art Love. 

What’s not in thee is nowhere seen. 

All’s self on self—a magic screen.” 

Ill 

“ I grant thee, beauty’s seen by mind, 

In mind, forsooth, lives love. 

If I were beauty why this crave 
For beauty—life above? 

If I were love then why disgust 
Strikes at root of life, 

Then why against my life, self-fed, 

Love’s unending strife ? ” 

“ This strife is but the labour pain 
For Love and Beauty’s birth. 

For ever they thy life in Truth, 

Descending now on earth. 

Remember these fair heavenly twins 
Are thy salvation sure— 

Dark earth they make thee radiant heaven — 
Self-revelation pure. 

As soul alone is Beauty found. 

And Love with soul is inter-bound. 

These heavenly twins, when hand in hand, 
Unmoved against all evils stand. 

Assert against them victor’s might 
And ills transform in heaven to right.” 


Ill 


MOHINIMOHAN CHATTERjt 
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EDUCATION AS A CHANNEL OF WESTERN 
INFLUENCE IN BENGAL 

No one who looks at life in Bengal as it is lived to-day 
can fail to be struck by the impress of the west which is 
evident even to a careless observer. Western influence is 
writ large all over India; in dress, in speech, in ideas, in 
almost everything, this contact with the west has been pro¬ 
ductive of vast changes. Bengal, it has been asserted, is “the 
greatest sinner” in this respect. There may be—as no doubt 
there are—two sides to the question : Has this influence been 
all for our good ? It is nevertheless highly interesting for 
the student of the cultural life in our country to watch the 
importation of western ideas in diverse channels. Let us 
consider the various steps taken by the Government, the 
people and other agencies in this direction. The most direct 
w^ay lay through education for which the country was ripe 
and eager enough by the first decade of the 19th century. 

A—Bp the Government. 

People were so ready to acquire new ideas, so respon¬ 
sive to the efforts, wherever made, for their intellectual 
development, for the new knowledge to be made easily 
accessible in the schools and colleges! The Government could 
train its officers in the language and literature, living or dead, 
of the country; but that would not suffice. The people 
themselves wanted to have the new ideas sown broadcast. 
There were sporadic attempts at teaching English, schools 
with this object having been opened by private individuals, 
either for lucre, or for the love of teaching, or for both. In 
the early period of its rule the Government could not turn 
its attention to the education of the people, it had to be 
busy in purely administrative work and in new conquests 
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or deffinsire wars. It endeavoured to conserve the ancient 
literature of the country—and to that spirit is due the founda¬ 
tion of the Calcutta Madrasah in 1781 and of the Sanskrit 
College at Benares in 1792, primarily for their utility in 
connection with the law-courts. Even when the Company 
had definitely embarked on a policy, it could not follow that 
policy consistently and steadily, for there were distractions 
from time to time threatening it with ruin, and it was only 
after the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 that the government could 
pursue its object with continuity. 


In 1813, however, along with the renewal of the East 


The educational 
policy of 1813—aid 
to oriental learning. 


India Company’s Charter, the policy of the 
country underwent a thorough revision and 
in the Charter Act of 1813, there was a 


clause that “ A sum of not less than a lakh of rupees in each 


year shall he set apart and applied to the revival and improve¬ 
ment of literature, and the encouragement of the learned 
natives of India, and for the introduction and promotion of 


a knowledge of the Sciences among the inhabitants of the 
British territories in India.” (Act 53rd George III, Chap. 
165, clause 43.) But this proviso was not applied till ten 
years later when in 1823, the Committee of Public Instruc¬ 
tion was constituted and it was only then that the money, 
accumulated all these years, was placed at its disposal for 
practical use. The amount was hardly sufficient for the 
spread of general education, and the clause was a little ambi¬ 
guous about its preference for “ the revival of literature ” 
or for the “ introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the 
sciences.” Advantage was taken of this ambiguity by the 
Orientalists who primarily used the fund for the purpose of 
instruction in Sanskrit and Arabic and for publishing 
books in those languages. We must remember that to the 
Orientalists the classical languages of the East were a newly 
discovered source of profit and enjoyment and the novelty of 
this delight did not wear off in the least ^t this stage. The 
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example .of the Port William College in considering a know¬ 
ledge of Oriental learning as the sole test of merit also told 
upon them. The Asiatic Society founded, in 1781 engrossed the 
attention of a great section of the European residents. Even 
the resolution of the Governor-General in Council made the 
general committee of public instruction advisory rather than 
executive in its function—“ there should be constituted a 
general committee of public instruction for the purpose of 
ascertaining the state of public education, and of the public 
institutions designed for its promotion and of considering, 
and from time to time submitting to Government, the sugges¬ 
tion of such measures as it may appear expedient to^adopt 
with a view to the better instruction of the people, to the 
introduction among them of useful knowledge and to the 
improvement of their moral character.” So far we see there 
is no clear-cut programme before the Government. 

But the people, at least their leaders, were not to be 
satisfied with this. Eaja Earn Mohan Eoy 
leSe™ came boldly forward and addressed a letter 

in December, 1823—in these days it would 
be called an open letter—to Lord Amherst expressing dis¬ 
satisfaction with the Government measure of establishing 
a new Sanskrit School in Calcutta of a type “ which existed 
in Europe before the time of Lord Bacon ” and recommending 
a more liberal and enlightened educational policy “ embracing 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Anatomy, with 
other useful sciences,” “ employing a few gentlemen of 
talent and learning educated in Europe, and providing a 
colleire furnished with necessary books, instruments and 
other apparatus.” His appeal fell on deaf ears; the 
question was not to be settled so easily. Lord Amherst’s 
Government could not move in the matter and no decision 
on the point could be arrived at until the question was fought 
opt in the Council in a triangular fight between the Anglicists, 
the Orientalists and the Vernacularists—those who favoured 
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A new departure in 
1885. 


the cause of education through English, those fdr whom 
Sanskrit and Arabic were a living influence and those who 
would prefer the Vernacular medium. 

The final step was taken in 1835, in Lord William 
Bentinck’s regime, after the brilliant advo¬ 
cacy in favour of the Anglicists made by 
Lord Macaulay, an advocacy with which 
Lord Bentinck was fully in sympathy. Macaulay pointed 
out that the lakh of rupees set apart for the printing of 
Sanskrit and Arabic books was neither usefully nor profitably 
spent, inasmuch as they could spend only Bs. 20,000 for the 
purpose per year, and there was no demand for such books 
on the part of the public which was attracted rather towards 
English books ; seven or eight thousand volumes written in 
the English language were sold every year by the School Book 
Society at a profit of 20 per cent, on its outlay. The Legal 
Code'was in the making—its completion would imply that for 
ordinary cases one would not require any knowledge of Sanskrit 
or Arabic. Macaulay contended further that as the Govern¬ 
ment could not reasonably encourage the missionary enterprise 
on behalf of the spread of the Gospel, so it could not consist¬ 
ently with that policy spend money out of the coffers of the 
state for teaching “ false history, false astronomy, false 
medicine and false religion.” (Minute by the Hon’ble T. B. 
Macaulay, dated the 23rd February, 1835.) It is remarkable 
that in this celebrated Minute Macaulay clearly and fully 
admits that the adoption of English was but a transitional step 
and that the education of the people must be ultimately 
through its vernacular. In this connection we may relevantly 
quote from para. 29 of this liberal document:— 

“We must at present do our best to form a class who 
may be interpreters between us and the millions whom we 
govern—a class of persons Indian in blood and colour, but 
English in tastes, in opinions, in moral and in intellect. To 
that class we may leave it to refine the vernactUar dialects of 
16 
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feliE country, to enrich those dialects with terms of science 
borrowed from the western nomenclature, and to render them 
by degrees fit vehicles for conveying kiiowledge to the great 
mass of the population/* The sentiment expressed here fits 
in with Eev. Duff’s statement made in 1833. “I saw clearly 
and expressed myself strongly to the effect that ultimately, 
in a generation or two, the Bengalee, by improvement might 
become the fitting medium of European knowledge. But at 
that time it wal but a poor language, like English before 
Chaucer, and had in it, neither by translation nor original 
composition, no works embodying any subjects of study be¬ 
yond the merest elements.” (Life of Alexander Duff by Dr. 
Smith.) The decisive step was taken when in the Govern¬ 
ment Kesolution, dated the 7th March, 1836, the Governor- 
General of India in Council directed that all available funds 
should bo henceforth employed in imparting to the native 
population a knowledge of English literature and science 
through the medium of the English language.” Eev. Mr. 
Duff in his memorandum, as reproduced in the Life of 
Alexander Duff, Vol. I, pp. 200-3, would have liked to go fur¬ 
ther and was emphatically of opinion that the cause of mis¬ 
sionary enterprise should not be neglected by the Government 
because it served the cause of truth and that “ wherever, 
whenever, and by whomsoever, Christianity is sacrificed at the 
altar of worldly expediency, there and then must the supreme 
good of man lie bleeding at its base.” The Government, how¬ 
ever, kept strictly neutral on all points of religion because it 
was afraid of raising stubborn opposition on behalf of the 
people which might even subvert its political power. 

Meanwhile, the cause of the vernacular education had not 
been neglected and Mr. Adam drew up 
reports on the subject, documents which 
clearly show up the miserable condition of 
such institutions and which offered suggestions for their im¬ 
provement-suggestions not carried out practically, though the 
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First Annual Report of the Committee of Education attached 
much importance to the cause. In that Report we note:— 

“ We conceive the formation of a vernacular literature 
to be the ultimate object to which all our efforts must be 
directed.” 

And it was “ the almost fatal absetice of a vernacular 
literature ” which made the study of English indispensable. 
The Committee laid down that it would encourage good books 
brought out in the native languages by adopting them exten¬ 
sively in the seminaries and that it would award pecuniary 
prizes to the authors of the best translations from English 
into the vernacular, and that it would attach a teacher of 


the vernacular language of the province to its educational 
institutions, which it sought to multiply at the rate of one 
seminarv at each Zillah station. 

But these resolutions and recommendations were not yet 


The Despatch of 1864. 


put into a practical shape. That had to wait 
till the coming of the year 1864 when 


Wood’s Despatch or “ The intellectual charter of India ” as 


it was called, laid down definite plans of executive action for 


the spread of education throughout the length and breadth of 


the country. Hitherto the Government had simply offered 


suggestions and established the Committee of Education, a 
body, as has been already remarked, more advisory than exe¬ 
cutive. At any rate it is refreshing to hear it repeated and 
clearly stated for all time to come—“ It is neither our aim nor 
desire to substitute the English language for the vernacular 

dialects of the country.any acquaintance with improved 

European knowledge which is to be communicated to the 
great mass of the people can only be conveyed to them through 
one or other of these vernacular languages.” The importance 
of this in consideration of the influence of the West on the 


Bengali, literature may well be considered here. But Wood’s 
Despatch did not remain contented with laying down a general 
rule or educational principle, it established certain courses of 
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aclion which are still governing the educational policy of the 
Government and which have made Bengal what it is now. It 
saw the creation of an Educational Department and provided 
for an adequate system of inspection into the working of 
schools and colleges; as the spread of English education 
depended on money and as it had of necessity to depend on 
public enthusiasm and support, this Despatch provided for 
grants-in-aid to educational institutions founded by benevolent 
persons. Further, the Directors were at last persuaded that 
the time had come for the establishment of universities in 
India which might encourage a regular and liberal course of 
education by conferring academical degrees and thereby ad¬ 
mitting them into the European republic of letters and that 
such universities should be modelled on the London University. 
This recommendation of the Directorate could not be given 
effect to during the tenure of Lord Dalhousie but in 1867, the 
necessary Act—Act No. II of 1857—was passed by the Legis¬ 
lature on the 24th January for the establishment of a Univer¬ 
sity at Calcutta. After that, various reforming measures 
have been carried out which need not be detailed here. The 
greater attention to the Bengali language and literature is a 
new feature of recent times. The effect of the University 
education in Bengal has been the tendency to raise intellec¬ 
tual culture to one uniform standard throughout the country 
and the extensive westernisation of the educated community. 


B—By Christian Missionaries. 

% 

Along with the educational policy of the Government 

which sought to flood the middle class 
^oO^hristian Missionary peopj^ ^jth westcm influence, must be 

mentioned the missionary activities of 
enterprising Europeans who came out to India to preach the 
Gospel to the children of the soil, and gradually settled on 
education for the furtherance of their missionary propaganda. 
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The preacshing work was in these early days confined only to 
the lower classes of people, and the result was not at all en¬ 
couraging. It gradually dawned upon those missionary 
workers that education, specially English education, would 
convince the people of the faultiness of their pseudo-science 
and the erroneous nature of their inherited traditions, and 
would endow them with a critical spirit which might subject 
their religious doctrines to a searching scrutiny and thus lay 
down a solid foundation for Christianity. Duff’s first converts 
had roused such hopes, but subsequent history failed to realise 
them. However, the clergy would undertake to instruct 
the youth placed under their care by the laity and, guided 
by philanthropic and other motives, also persons outside 
their immediate jurisdiction. This explains the bearing of 
missionary enterprise on Indian education. 

On the Ist December, 1758, the first school for poor 
Christian students was started by theReverend J.Z.Kiernander 
a native of Sweden and the first Protestant Missionary 
of .Bengal who died after a residence of sixty years in India on 
the 29th December, 1799, and whose portrait is to be seen in 
the Victoria Memorial Hall. The next European of note, 
known to have opened a Vernacular School in Bengal, was 
John Ellerton of Malda. Oarey and his associates worked 
for some years in Dinajpur and adjacent districts where 
they started a number of schools which were maintained 
for more than twenty years. But Carey’s services were 
requisitioned by the authorities of the College of Port 
William in writing text-books and compiling dictionaries and 
teaching Bengali and Sanskrit to newly imported servants 
of the East India Company. The Baptist Missionaries 
were soon joined and helped in their evangelising work by 
other societies. In 1814, the London Missionary Society 
had flourishing schools around Chinsura where about a 
thousand students were enrolled, and received for the success¬ 
ful working of these, Rupees six hundred ’ (600) per month 
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from the Marquis of Hastings—this was the first grant-in-aid 
made by the Government in Bengal for the promotion of 
vernacular education. In 1816, Dr. Marshraan established 
many schools round and about Serampore and the Seram pore 
Institution for Native Schools was formed. By 1817, one 
hundred and fifteen schools were started containing on their 
rolls ten thousand students ; the College was founded in 1818. 
In 1816, near about the time when the School Book Society 
came into being, the Calcutta Diocesan Committee was con¬ 
stituted to establish schools for diffusing useful knowledge 
among the inhabitants of the territories subject to the Presi¬ 
dency of Bengal by means of the-vernacular medium. In 1829, 
the Church Missionary School was opened for the education 
of poor Hindu boys. Thus we see that even before Duff 
came to India, extensive preparations were being made by 
the Missionaries for the education of the people of the country. 

There was a radical change with the arrival of Reverend 
Mr. Duff, The missionary educational work 
Bev. Alexander Dn£E. importance Unprecedented in 

the annals of Christian missions in Bengal. Education was 
hitherto considered to be one of the items in a clergyman’s 
life; it was now adopted as an important, if not the main, 
policy. Rev. Mr. Duff was the first missionary to concentrate 
his attention on the intellectual class and to try to bring them 
over to Christianity by means of educational institutions. By 
education he sought to root out from the Bengali mind all 
the superstitious ideas. What Derozio sought to accomplish 
in the Hindu College (the rooting out of superstition by 
means of education) was attempted by Duff in a wider field, 
in the schools maintained through the length and breadth of 
Bengal and also outside them. But there was a difference;— 
along with a knowledge of the literature and science of Europe 
he judged a knowledge of the Christian scriptures mdispens- 
■ able. Reference has already been made to his insistence on 
the study of the scriptures ; he was firmly of opinion that no 
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reformed educational policy would be productive of any good 
unless joined by a devout study of the true religion. The General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland entrusted him with the 
object of starting an educational institution of the highest 
order—“in inseparable conjunction with the principles of the 
Christian faith.” Immediately on reaching Calcutta in May, 
1830, he opened an institution for the propagation of the Gospel 
through education, at once liberal and religious, on western 
principles, and with English as the medium in the higher 
classes. He began with 7 pupils but the number soon swelled 
to 1,200. It was called the General Assembly’s Institution, 
named after the church which sent Buff to India. In 1843, 
due to the great schisms at Home in the Church of Scotland, 
he left the College and founded another, the College of the 
Free Church of Scotland, named after him, and conducted 
on the same lines. The two Colleges were afterwards amal¬ 
gamated as “ The Scottish Churches College ” in 1908. 
When he landed in Calcutta there were 6,000 young people 
at school of whom not more than 600 were learning English. 
At the end of the ] dth century there was a vast change which 
we may partly realise from the fact that in 1892 the 
missionaries were teaching 1,20,000 pupils, nearly five times 
the number of students in Government institutions. 

Mr. Duff’s work is so very important from the standpoint 
of westernisation of Bengal in ideas, because he was fully 
conscious of the importance of English education ; to him 
it seemed that the English literature and the European 
science were a necessity “ for the improvement of the heathen 
mind ” and for preparing it to receive the Holy Truth. In his 
speech at the General Assembly on the 26th May, 1836, he said:— 

“ The English language, I repeat it, is the lever which, 
as the instrument of conveying the entire rapge of knowledge, 
is destined to move all Hindustan.” 

It is nevertheless a sure proof of Duff’s farsightedness that 
he did not forget the importance of the vernacular. 
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He threw himself wbole-beBrtedlf, with bII thd BRBTgy 
he was capable of, into work for the people's good. He 
opened a school for girls in 1857; it waS he who first pointed 
out the importance of establishing normal schools for training 
teachers, and he was not slow in acting up to his own advice. 
Among the workers who tried to spread English education 
in J^engal in the last century, he occupied a prominent 
place. 

As regards the influence on the ideas of the people which 
the missionary institutions exerted, it is sufficient to quote a 
contemporary historian:— 

“ Each new school or college opened for the teaching of 
English lore, helped to Anglicise, in some measure perhaps to 
christianize, the youth of Bombay and Bengal. If a taste for 
reading English books, for speaking the English language, 
for dressing, dining, disporting after the English fashion, 
gainsaying all kinds of religious doctrines old or new, passed 
with many a young Hindu for a thorough assimilation of him¬ 
self to his English neighbour, many more seemed really bent 
on carrying the spirit of the new movement into matters more 
nearly touching the national welfare.”— Trotter’s History 
of the British Empire in India. 

The missionaries were not wholly occupied with teaching 
and with founding schools and colleges for the instruction of 
the young. They also did substantial work in connection 
with the compiling and composing of text-books and books of 
reference for usq both in the primary and the high schools. 
Their names stand conspicuous on the covers of many a publi¬ 
cation of the Calcutta School Book Society. They associated 
themselves with educational societies, encouraged schools 
founded by others and in many ways took an interest in the 
improvement of the Bengali language and literature. Though 
their ultimate object was the conversion of young Bengal to 
Christianity, Bengal owes to them a deep debt of gratitude 
for their educational work. 
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C—By Other Agencies. 

Besides the Government and the enterprising missionary, 
the public in Bengal has always been keenly alive to the 
supreme need and importance of educational institutions in 
the country. Most of the Government educational reforms 
have been the results of public agitation. And the people 
were not content with simply clamouring for help—they took 
the initiative into their own hands and established schools. 
Bam Mohan Roy had his own school near Cornwallis Square 
which later on went by the name of Puma Mitter’s School. 
At Hughli and Burdwan important institutions were started 
which prosper even to this day. Eurther, there were indi¬ 
viduals who, guided by various motives, kept school in differ¬ 
ent parts of the city. In the book, “ The Good Old Bays of 
Honorable John Company,” some of those schools are men¬ 
tioned by name. The School Society, the Brahmo Education 
Society were and are organisations for the spread of education 
on western lines. Outside Bengal, the Bombay Education 
Society, the Native School Society of the Southern Concan, 
Pacheappa’s Schools in the Madras Presidency, Jay Narayan 
Ghosal’s School in Benares are proofs of the existence of this 
thirst after knowledge prevalent far and wide throughout the 
country. People who would not have combined on any other 
ground, learned to join together for the common good, waiving 
the question of orthodoxy or heterodoxy. Among other 
schools in Calcutta, it will be proper to mention at least three. 
The Oriental Seminary which gave sound English education 
unalloyed by missionary influences, the Dharumtolla Academy, 
managed by Mr. Drummond where Derozio received his 
lessons, and the school in Chitpur Road kept very successfully 
by one Mr. Sherbourne, a Eurasian, the son of a Brahmin 
mother, who numbered among his pupils the brothers Prasanna 
Kumar Tagore and Hara Kumar Tagore, 
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But’the premier public institution which has been, for 
more than a century, a channel for the 

The Hindu College. . a rrr i Vi i J 

importation of Western literature and 
science and philosophy to young Bengal is the Presidency 
College, or as it was originally called, the Mahavidyalaya or 
the Hindu CoIIesfe which owed its orisfin to the enthusiasm 

O O 


and industry of David Hare, Raja Ram Mohan Roy and many 
Hindu gentlemen of the Orthodox school. Sir Edward Hyde 
East, the then Chief Justice, was its first President, and the 
school was located in a house in Chitpur Road. For some six 
years it was in a moribund condition and changed from house 
to house, till in 1823, on Mr. Hare’s intervention, the Govern¬ 
ment allowed it to stand on the ground acquired for the 
erection of the Sanskrit College Building. It was in 1825 
also subjected to the supervision of the President, Committee 
of Education. The years that followed were full of glory for 
the Hindu College. Its boys were the pioneers of all move¬ 
ments that agitated the country. Its existence was threatened 
in the year 1849, over tlie question of removing one Guru 
Charan Singh, a Non-Hindu student, from the rolls of the 
College, and in the Minute of the College Committee by Raja 
Radha Kanta Dev, dated the 25th November, 1849, we find, 
—“At the establishment of the Hindu College, its managers 
pledged their faith to the Hindu Community that they 
would guard their religious interests with scrupulous care. 
A body of rules was accordingly passed, among which that 
which enacted that none but Hindu youths would be 
admitted into the institution, stands conspicuous and in 
keeping with this course the institution was designated 
by the name of the Hindu College.” However, it safely 
weathered the storm and in 1866, in accordance with the 
Despatch of Sir Charles Wood, it was taken over by the 
Government and transformed into the Presidency College and 
Chairs for moral and mental philosophy, logic, natural history, 
astronomy and ^ geology were established, Since then it hs^s 
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David Hare. 


been one of the main resorts of the better class of students in 
Bengal. 

Any account of the Hindu College would be incomplete 
if it made no mention of such illustrious 
names as David Hare, Henry Louis Vivian 
Derozio and Captain David Lester Hichardson—men who by 
their disinterested labour, by their love of teaching and by 
means of their masterful personality contributed in no small 
degree to the importance and glory of the Hindu College and 
helped it to be the great force which it was in the life and 
thought of young Bengal. David Hare, the father of native 
education—a title which has been very deservedly bestowed 
on him,—was associated with the Mahavidyalaya or Hindu 
College from its very foundation ; he was indeed one of those 
to whom the institution owed its origin. So much had he 
identified himself with the cause of English education that 
when he came out in the streets, young boys would follow him 
about, clamouring for a free seat in his school, and this was 
not a rare occurrence. His main work, however, was not in 
the Hindu College but lay in another institution which went 
by his name. David Hare and Derozio were conspicuous for 
their sympathy with the spirit of progress. Wherever an 
educational experiment was going on, they would try so far as 
lay in their power, to encourage it by personal help and 
advice, as in the case of the Hindu Benevolent Institution of 
which the proprietor was Babu Peary Cband Mittra. 

Derozio’s stay in the Hindu College as a member of the 
teaching staff was not for long. In March, 
3 828, he was appointed Master of English 
Literature and History in the Second and the Third classes of the 
College and he resigned his services in April, 1831. Thus his 
stay there hardly covered more than three years, but within 
this brief space of time he exerted an influence which was 
very intense and thoroughgoing in its way. He was emi¬ 
nently fitted to guide the students to the great store-houses 


Derozio. 
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of European thought. His acquaintance with the literature 
and thought of England and knowledge of the best thinkers 
of Europe, picked up in an astonishingly short space of time 
is marvellous indeed. His library was stocked with new and 
rare books such as were hardly available in the ordinary book¬ 
shops of the country. He was only 20 years old when he has 
thus put in charge of young students—this might have gone 
a little way to make him popular. So great was his influence 
over his pupils that even in their private and domestic con¬ 
cerns they would consult him for advice. Though his tenure 
in the school was short, he fully utilised it by the zeal with 
which he taught and the loving kindness with which he be¬ 
haved towards his young students, trying earnestly to root 
out all ill-conceived prejudices from their minds by means of 
free discussion. And this discussion was so free that it raised 
an outcry against him in the Hindu society; it was said 
that his teaching had produced a body of young men who 
were trying “ to pull Hinduism to pieces.” He was accused 
of having spread "lawless lust and western vice” by his 
sinister teaching; of having denied the existence of God, en¬ 
couraged disobedience to one’s parents and spread the idea that 
marriage between brothers and sisters was quite proper. 
These extravagant charges—which, it is needless to add, were 
absolutely unfounded and malicious lies—were brought 
forward against him and led to his practical dismissal by the 
managers of the College. He was not even allowed to clear 
himself, to kilow his lapses, if any, and to deliver an able and 
crushing reply to his maligners. This was a grievous wrong 
done to the young and brilliant thinker and one remembers, 
to compare small things with great, the case of Socrates. 
Derozio’s connection with the College ceased; and he was to 
be cut off from the world also, in a few years, but the impetus 
which he had given to the thoughts and ideas of young Bengal 
could notdie atone©. It lived and caused a ferment and hastened 
thq $turm-md-drung period in the life of the Hindu College. 
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The third of this remarkable trio was Captain David 

Lester Richardson. He came out to India 
Oa^ptainD.L. Richard. onsign in the Dum-Dum 

Cantonment but there was in him a creative 
poetical faculty which found its outlet in contributions to the 
Calcutta Journal, In 1832, he was made a captain but 
rendered invalid next year. His reputation as a scholar and 
poet caused his services to be held in great request by the 
authorities of the Hindu College who made him the Principal 
of the institution. He was to teach English Literature, 
History, Moral Philosophy and Composition to the two upper 
classes in the Hindu College, but mainly occupied himself 
with the teaching of English Poetry. Shakespeare and Pope 
were his favourite authors and “ in endless alternation ” he 
taught Shakespeare’s Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth, King Lear, 
the two parts of Henry IV, Pope’s Essay on Criticism, Rape 
of the Lock, Essay on Man and Prologue to the Satires. 
Bacon’s Essays was an exception. As a result of the impor- 
tunities of students, he was known to have changed only for the 
Taming of the Shrew, Timon of Athens, and Young’s Night 
Thoughts. From 1846 to 1849 he served as the Principal of 
various colleges—the Krishnagar College, the Hugli College 
and the Hindu College. His resignation in that year—a step 

he was forced to take—raised the dust of controversv in the 

* 

Calcutta papers. In 1853 he was appointed Principal of the 
Hindu Metropolitan College, an institution founded just then 
as a protest against some action of the Hindu College 
authorities, and continued in that capacity up to the year 1867 
when he left for home. He returned to Calcutta in 1869, and 
was appointed a professor in the Presidency College, Calcutta, 
but in 1861 he left India for ever. He was the author of 
several volumes of poems one of wdiich was made a text-book 
for the university students. The history of the Hindu College 
under him is its most glorious record. He was a sympathetic 
tutor, absolutely devoid of any race prejudice. It was he who 
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first created a genuine taste in Bengali students for the 
literary treasures of the West. A gifted poet, a brilliant 
critic, a sympathetic teacher, his enthusiasm for his literary 
favourites was infectious in its effect on the students. His 
capacity for teaching, judged by its result on the students, 
evoked the admiration of even Macaulay, who remembered in 
far-off England his reading of Shakespeare. In his farewell 
speech we find his own opinion of his work in India ably 
stated:— 

I behold ray own pupils, old and young, in every direction and I am 
led to make a rough calculation of the thousands of Oriental intellects that 
I have contributed to influence or to mould by familiarising them with the 
thoughts and feelings of the West—with the immortal works of tlie noblest 
British authors. It is a triumph to me to have introduced them to such 
writers as Bacon and Shakespeare and Milton and Addison and Johnson 
and Young and Cowper and Hallam and Macaulay. 1 do not say—I am 
far from saying it—that in this great task I have stood alone. Others 
have worked as well, or better, in the same good cause—but I may be said 

to have begun the task at least on the present system.I was known as 

an earnest labourer in the cause of Indian education long before it was so 
popular and well-cared for as it is now. I was the first Principal of a 
College ever appointed in India; and then it was not by the Government 
but by a Committee of the Natives.” 

The work of education by means of schools and colleges 
lias been going on along the lines of western thought. Young 
Bengal is being steadily initiated into the new ways. To this 
end many agencies have been co-operating—the Government, 
the Christian Missionary Societies, other private bodies and 
even individuals have been working together. The increase 
in the number of the matriculates and the graduates,—points 
to the solid work that is being done here unobtrusively. It 
has to be admitted that, among all the agencies thus at work, 
none is so potent as education, both in respect of number of 
persons influenced and the intensity of that influence. 


Pritaranjan Sen 
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GREATER INDIA 

A Stody in Indian Inteknationalism 

India enjoys the precarious privilege of possessing no 
systematic history well defined by Time and Space. She has 
passed, like every other country, through all the phases of 
historical evolution—sociological and religious, intellectual 
and political; yet with a peculiar obstinacy India has refused 
hitherto to develop a hierarchy of orthodox historians and a 
consistent tradition of national history. No doubt she has 
acknowledged from very ancient times the value of chronicles 
(Itithasa-Purana) as an intellectual discipline yet, such com¬ 
positions have remained, down to the appearance of the 
Muhammadan historians, as subsidiary to her proverbially rich 
contributions to Religion and Ethics. 

To Western scholars, trained in methods of precision 
applied to the intensive study of national histories, the 
apparent apathy towards the preservation of what they call 
“ national glories ” seems not only to be a little disconcerting 
but even derogatory to the prestige of the Indians as an intel¬ 
lectual people. Diagnosis of this peculiar malady led to the 
development of diverse theories : lack of political cohesion and 
comprehension of national solidarity, oriental fatalism and 
obsession of hereafterism—all seemed to have combined to 
weaken the Hindu faculty of precision and thereby sap the 
foundation of historical science in India. The present degra¬ 
dation of India was considered to be the cumulative effect of 
these national perversities and well-wishers of India, both out¬ 
side and inside, have sought to cure it by reconstructing her 
history on a national basis. 

Without discounting the value of possessing a systematic 
national history or disputing India’s poverty in that depart- 
ipent of literature^ one may still plead that the judgment 
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passed on the Iridiftn people from that standpoint is neverthe¬ 
less superficial and unjust. A people that could evolve at least 
forty centuries ago, the earliest collection of human lyrics in 
the form of the Vedic Hymns, may be credited with a certain 
amount of creative imagination. A people that could present to 
the world about 2,500 years ago a scientific treatise on grammar 
like that of Panini may aspire to a certain amount of analytical 
power and capacity for system-building. A people that could 
perpetuate through millenniums, the traditions of its religious, 
social and intellectual life—not through writing but by a 
phenomenal memory, may claim to possess some sort of in¬ 
stinct for precision and preservation. So it still remains a 
problem why such a people did not develop a tradition of 
national history in the special sense of our days. This is a 
paradox which has not been explained by condescending 
theorists of the historical school {of. Nag: The Humanisation 
of History, Modern Eeview, Eeb. 1923). 

It may not be an improbable hypothesis that the Hindus 
somehow felt history, with its interminable details of wars and 
treaties, of triumphs and dissolutions, as a poor portraiture of 
the real national life and a very unsatisfactory and imperfect 
reflection of its creative activities. They boldly challenged 
the validity of the world of phenomena and tried to discover 
the world of permanence, immutable beyond all phenomena. 
Revulsion from things transient and temporal produced almost 
an obsession of the Absolute and the Eternal. Thus India 
neglected History and developed Philosophy; or rather, she 
considered the (Ihest of the spirit for the Eternal Verity as 
the real history of Humanity. Thus whilst her next-door 
neighbour China was quietly laying the foundation of early 
science and inventions; while Babylonia was developing the 
earliest astronomy and legal code; and while Egypt was 
composing her “ Book of the Dead ” and was trying to 
triumph over Death by her titanic architecture,—India was 
quietly scaling tjie supernal heights of Human Philosophy— 
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the Himalayas of Thought—and was filling the world with 
the reverberations of profound questions about Existence and 
Non-existence, Death and Immortality—fundamental problems 
of human life—through the Vedic Hymns :— 


“ There was not the Non-existent nor the Existent then 
There was not the air nor the heaven which is beyond 
What did it contain ? Where ? In whose protection ? 

Was there water, unfathomable, profound ? 

There was not Death nor Immortality then, 

There was not the beacon of Night nor of Day. 

Tiat one breathed, windless, by its own power 
Other than That there was not anything, beyond. 

(Rig Veda X, 129, i, ii.) 

Descending from the heights of primitive speculation 
when India was confronted with the problems of complex 
life, in and through the expansion of her Society, she sub¬ 
ordinated Economics to lier science of Equity and Jurispru¬ 
dence and Politics to her science of Ethics. Thus she 
developed her Dharma-idstm and Rdja-dharma with Pharma,^ 
the Eternal as the mainstay of her secular history. This 
obsession of the Eternal in her temporal life has its counter¬ 
part in the obsession of the Universal in her national history 
and that of the Formless in her aesthetic discipline creating 
mystic forms and symbolic language. So Hindu apathy 
towards History is the effect of a malady that is deeper 
than the diagnosis of our modern historians. It is a triple 
complex which some future psycho-analyst may analyse to 
satisfy our curiosity! Meanwhile I beg leave to trace the 
influence of the Universal on the history of India, to indicate 
the landmarks of Internationalism in her national evolution 
and to point out, by suggestions and implications, if possible, 
the specific contributions of India to the development of 
International History. In an age wherein, international hatred 

18 
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threatens unfortunately to be the order of the day, such a 
study may not be without profit, not simply for the trans¬ 
valuation of historical values but for ascertaining the warning- 
gesture of the profound Fast to our muddling Present. 

I. Retrospect across the first millennium area (circa 
1400-500 B.C.)— EXPLOSION op the “ Splendid 

isolation ” THEORY. 

■« 

The first fiction and unfortunately the most tenacious 
fiction of Indian History is the glaringly unhistorical hypo¬ 
thesis that India grew up in “ splendid isolation.” For the 
fabrication of this fiction we have to be thankful as much to 
the narrow outlook of late Hindu orthodoxy as to the erron¬ 
eous picture of primitive Indian society drawn by the early 
school of occidental philologists. While acknowledging fully 
the value of the works of these scholars in the decipherment 
of the ancient texts we cannot forget that the outlook of these 
new typ(*s of Pundits were generally limited by those very 
texts wliieh engrossed their attention. Thus frequently too 
mucli emphasis was laid on particular aspects of Indian life as 
suggested by some special terms or words, and too little regard 
paid to the general historical evolution. Words are mluable as 
landmarks in the progress of society, but for that very reason 
they are but static symbols of the ever-changing and ever- 
expanding life. So the picture of caste-ridden India, cut off 
from the rest of the world by the external barriers of the ocean 
and the Himalayas as well as by the internal prohibitions of 
a morbid, all-excluding cult of purity, India ever chanting 
Vedic hymns or celebrating occult sacrifices, weaving tran¬ 
scendental philosophies or absurd reactionary principles of life, 
this fancy picture of India fades away as soon as we view it 
from the vantage ground of History. Truth is not only stranger 
but thousand times stronger than fiction. The chance- 
stroke of the spade of an archaeologist makes short work of 
heaps of scholarly^ theories. So the discovery of the inscription 
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of Boghaz Keui in 1907 by the German archmologist 
Hugo Winckler led to the explosion of the “Isolation ” theory 
and expanded to an unexpected extent the horizon of Indian 
history. Here, for the first time, we read the startling fact 
that in far off Cappadocia, in the fgurteenth century B.C., 
two belligerent tribes—the Hittites and the Mitannis, invoking 
the Vedic Gods, Mitra, Varuna and Indra, while concluding a 
treaty ; moreover, the special twin-gods, Nasatyas were invok¬ 
ed to bless the new marriage-alliance concluded between 
the two royal families. (Dr. Sten Konow : The Aryan Gods 
of the Mitanni people, “ Modern Review,” 1921.) 

Thus, by a curious coincidence, this first concrete docu¬ 
ment in the history of Indian internationalism, represents 
the Indian gods as the peace-makers and liarmonisers of con¬ 
flicting interests; and as such, we consider the Boghaz Keui 
inscription not only as a landmark in Asiatic history but 
also as a symbol of India’s role in the development of inter¬ 
nationalism through peace and spiritual unity. This is, as 
we shall try to show, quite different from the economic inter¬ 
nationalism of exploitation (^.<7., Pha>nician) or the imperi¬ 
alistic internationalism of compulsion (e.g.^ Assyrian and 
Roman). We cannot forget that when the Indian gods appear 
for the first time in the symbolic role of Peace-makers in 
Cappadocia, Egypt is proudly proclaiming her world-conquests 
through the famous Victory Ode of Thutmosis III, cata¬ 
loguing with sublime egotism the vanquished nations and 
countries. Further westwards, we hear about the same time 
(1600 B.O.) the Achseans thundering on the ramparts of the 
iEgian capital Knossos (Crete), the collapse of the Minoan 
hegemony in the Mediterranean and the peaceful penetration 
of the crafty Phoenicians connecting the East and the West 
with a subtle tie of economic exploitation. The Achtean 
ascendency, already weakened by the fateful Trojan War 
(1500 B,C.) as well as the Phoenician commercial empire 
began to give way before the onrush of the virile Dorians 
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who, with iron weapons, inaugurated the Iron Age, in Europe 
(1000 B.O.) vanquishing, their predecessors of the Bronze Age; 
while in Asia, Assyria played the same role as that of tl e 
’Dorians, pulverising the decadent nations with superior 
military organisation and efficiency. 

What was happening in India in that epoch of transition 
from the pre-classical to the classical period of Western his¬ 
tory with its interlude of the Epic Age, we have no definite 
political records to ascertain. But we have invaluable literary 
documents to attest the rapid development of Indian life and 
thought. From the Bigveda (the earliest literary monument, 
if not of humanity, at least of the Indo-European people) 
to the earliest Brahmams (1000 B.C.), Indian life had tra¬ 
versed quite a long path of sociological evolution. The 
Vedic Aryans were confronted with the same problem, present¬ 
ed to the Egyptians and Assyrians, Achseans and Dorians,— 
of an autochthonous people barring the way of a more 
virile expanding power. And herein lies the originality 
of the Indian Aryans, that they solved the problem in the 
only lasting manner possible—by recognising the title of 
their rivals to exist, not merely as enemies but as collabora¬ 
tors in the building of a civilisation which we may call to-day 
as much Aryan as non-Aryan (Indo-Mesopotamian or Dravi- 
dian as we like. Cf. my note on the “ Aryo-Dravidian 
Compromise,” Modern Review, January, 1922). 

The Vedic literature being essentially sacerdotal, records 
but poorly this march of India along the path of historical 
synthesis. Yet, we get glimpses of the complexity of the 
picture here and there ; the background is polychrome ; 

the crowding of canvas is already Epic. From the very be¬ 
ginning we notice' the white Aryans engaged in tussle with 
the dark aborigines. Surely, the social and political pro¬ 
blems thus raised were not removed by the simple utterance of 
VeMc Mantra8\ There were occasional conflicts and out¬ 
bursts of cruelties. The path was often red with “ blood and 
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iron.” The atmosphere was often dark with horror and the Vedic 
poets seemed to have given vent to their feeling of suspense 
and agony during those awful nights in their semi-symbolical 
hymn to Usas—the goddess of Dawn to be born in the womb 
of primeval Darkness:— 

“ Arise ! the breath, the life again has reached us! 

Darkness has gone away and Light is coming. 

^he leaves a path for the sun to travel, 

We have arrived where men prolong existeneeV *— 

Rigveda V. i. 113. 

Yes, the aim of the Indian Aryans was to prolong existence 
not to extinguish it. And long before the formulation of the 
doctrine of AMmsa (non-injury) by Mahavira and the Buddha, 
India demonstrated her profound respect for life by realising 
that in her early history. The Aryo-Dravidian synthesis will 
ever remain as the first and the foremost glory in her career of 
international amalgamation. Two nations, quite different in 
race, language and culture were fused to give birth to a 
virile stock of people and to lay the foundations of a great 
civilisation. 

Needless to say that this was achieved through many 
conflicts and catastrophies which prepared the way for the 
Indian Epic Age with its formulation of the principles of 
world power and world-empire (though the geography of that 
world was singularly different from our own ! ) Hence m the 
later Vedic literature as well as in the JBrahmaiias we read 
frequently of Sdmrdjyas (vast empires) and Sdrm-bhaumas 
(great emperors). From that doctrine it is an easy and 
normal transition to the concepts of Bigvijaya (conquest of 
world-quarters) and that of Rdja-chakramrtin (super-sovereign 
of the diplomatic circle). That naturally brought in its train 
wars on an epic scale, and martial ballads came to be composed 
by contemporary bards and minstrels. And just as Homers 
and pseudo-Homers appeared several centuries after the 
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Trojan war to give epic form to the floating legends and ballads, 
so the actual great epics of India---the Bamaya'tia and the 
Mahabharata —were composed by our Valmikis and Vyaaas 
many centuries after the traditional wars between Rama and 
Rarana or between the Pandavas and the Kauravas towards 
the end of the Vedic age. 

So whilst the Vedic age was a period of tribal warfare 
and unconscious fusion of tribes and races, the Epic age 
was a period of strife between more extensively 'organised 
kingdoms and empires, striving after suzerain power. In 
this epoch the old principle of amalgamation underwent its 
hardiest test. In both the Epics, we read a great deal 
about wars, but in none of them we miss the lessons of 
war as they were imprinted on the heart of the ancient 
Hindus ; the ultimate victory is always on the side of the 
righteous and even then, victory in a game like war is too 
much like defeat! That shows clearly that even in the 
process of testing the principle of concord and amalgama¬ 
tion, in the very act of experimenting with a new method 
of discord and dissolution, Indian mind was wide awake 
and open to conviction. Hence the poet of the Ramayana 
makes the victor Rama stand humbly by the side of his dying 
enemy to have his parting advice. Hence also, in the Maha- 
bharatuy we find the triumphant Yudhisthira sitting at the 
feet of the dying ]^hero Bhisma, to listen to the Canto of 
Peace as the only fitting conclusion to an war epic. Thus, 
confronting Ihe actualities of war as a sociological experi¬ 
ment, its terrible consequences and tragic legacies, Indian 
mind pronounced its verdict on war through the formulation 
of new doctrines later on embodied in systematic treaties 
like the ^antiparvan and the Bhagavadglta. This sanity and 
this self-knowdedge are really admirable. India tried the path 
of “blood and iron” and shuddered back in horror and dis¬ 
gust, No doubt one school of thought continued to refine the 
philosophy of mutual suspicion and of the inevitability of war 
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as a means of aggrandisement, and thus gave rise to the 
science of Sadgunya (sexfup/e methods of diplomacy) culmi¬ 
nating in the atomistic politics of the mandala of the Artha- 
sastra of Kautilya which dominated the political thoughts of 
India in her periods of disintegration (Nag: Les Theories 
Diplomatiques de ITnde Ancienne et TArthasastra, pp. 115). 
Another school attempted to explain away the war philosophically 
by transforming local war into an allegory of cosmic war, thus 
giving rise to the grand philosophical poem of the Bhagavad. 
gUa. While a third school candidly preached Peace, to be the 
only true sublimation of War and thus gave us the famous 
Santi-parvan (the Canto of Peace). 

The soul of India seemed to have been undergoing a 
travail for New Birth. The atmosphere was surcharged with 
a new agony and a terrific gloom which reminded us very 
much of the age of the Vedic groping in the dark. Suffocating 
under that atmosphere of narrow egotism and shocking 
carnage, one section of the Indian mind sought and found 
liberation in the serene region of emancipated individualism 
(the gravitation of the Hindu mind) and cried out through 
the deathless voices of the sages of the Upanisads, the message 
of this fresh Revelation :— 

Listen to me, 0 ye children of immortality ..1 have come to know 
the Great Person, like the Siin, beyond the darkness! ” 

This solemn call was sent to the whole universe (Visva) 
for it was the result of the realisation of Him who is the 
All-feeling one (Sarvanubhuh). And this new aspiration did 
not remain a mere ecstatic dream but soon became flesh in an 
actual Buru^a, a historical personality—the Buddha, whom 
India created out of the depth of her universal charity. 
Truth that was burning in the heart of India became incarnate. 
Dispelling with the radiance of Divine Amity, the dark 
smokes arising out of the bloody altars of sacrifice, both 
sacerdotal and political, Buddha proclaimed the sublime 
paradox that to gain all one must give all, to avoid suffering 
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one must eradicate the all-devouring Ego, the root of all 
suffering, and that real illumination is in the quenching of 
the flames of passion {Nirvana), 

Political history of Humanity is full of absurd gaps, stupid 
silences and illogical lacv/nce ! That is why we cannot 
explain satisfactorily the real significance of such grand 
historical revelations. But the history of human thoughts 
expresses itself by suggestions probably too subtle for our 
chronological apparatus. The unerring universalism of the 
Upani^adas, the divine cosmopolitanism of Buddha surely 
proceeded from some super-historical^ if not historical need 
of Humanity. That is why, towards the end of our Pirst. 
millennium (circa 1400-600 B.O.), we find Buddha dedicating 
himself to humanity; Mahavira, the founder of Jainism, 
preaching Ahirhsa (non-injury) as the noblest principle of 
religion; that in dark days of the Chow dynasty of China, 
Lao-tse and Confucius (600-478 B.C.) evolving respectively 
their grand systems : the 'I'ao-kiao (School of the Way) and 
Ju-kiao (School of the Knowers) emphasizing the same prin¬ 
ciples of life: non- interference, suppression of ego, and puri¬ 
fication of heart. So also in the land of the Iranian cousins of 
the Indians, the reformation of faith had been started a little 
earlier by Zoroaster; and now we are startled to read for the 
first time in an imperial autobiography on stone—in the famous 
Behistun and Nakshi Rustam inscriptions of Darius the great 
(660-486 B.C.) 

“ Says Darius the King: for this reason Ahuramazda bore me aid, and 
the other gods Which are, because I was not an enemy, I was not a deceiver, 

I was not a despot." 

The last words of the Emperor of Asia were equally 
significant for the age:— 

“ O man, what (are) the commands of Ahuramazda, may be (make 
them) revealed to thee; do not err, do not leave the right pat h, do not 
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II. Retrospect across the second millennidm (circa 500 

B.C.—500 A.D. 

India, the pioneer in practical Internationalism. 

“. rastom vna avarada ma starava '*—right (path) 

relinquisheth not, do not sin—these are the last words of the 
greatest figure in world-politics towards the end of our millen¬ 
nium. They signalised a new departure in the history of the 
epoch we are going to survey. The Persian empire under 
Darius the Great, touching India on the one side and Greece on 
the other, marked the apogee of the history of antiquity and 
the connecting watershed of the streams of the Ancient and the 
Modern history. It awakened the lyre of the first tragedian of 
Hellas, .^schylus fighting in the field Marathon (490 B.C.) 
and composing bis drama “ The Persians.” It evoked also the 
genius of Herodotus the father of European history. Pursuing 
the age-old method of pulverisation, Persia battered at the 
decaying fabrics of ancient empires of Egypt and Mesopotamia 
and they tumbled down like houses of cards. So the 
Acheraenian art under Darius represented in traditional style 
the throne of the world-emperor carried by long rows of 
vanquished sovereigns. At the same time the traditional 
political legacy of the dream of world-empire hypnotised 
Greece, the first rival of Persia in Europe. From Greece the 
chronic infection contaminated Rome. Greece checked the 
military advance of Persia but had neither the political 
sagacity nor the spiritual insight to arrest the disintegrating 
politics of antiquity, represented in its last phase by the 
Persian imperialism. The Peloponnesian war destroyed 
miserably the noble prospect of consolidation opened by the 
Confederacy of Delos. Hellas, and with her Europe, preferred 
the fateful path of empire-building. Athens, Sparta, Thebes, 
all attempted by turn, till at last Alexander of Macedon 
succeeded in traversing the same path of conquest from 

19 
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Greece to India. What appears as a splendid turning of the 
table on Persia is really an ephemeral imitation of the 
Persian emperors ; and Persian influence on Alexander is 
acknowledged by all, for it was highly resented by his hellenic 
compatriots. World-empire may be a new ideal with the 
Occident but it is a dangerously old institution of antiquity. 
In spite of the unmistakable warning of ancient history 
as to the inevitable self-disintegration of such gigantic edifices 
resting on the precarious foundation of force^ Greece under 
Alexander and Rome under her republican proto-cmsars and 
imperial caesars, attempted the dangerous experiment, met 
with the usual tragic disaster and, even in the very failure, 
left the fateful legacy of empire-building to all of their 
” Barbarian” successors who are struggling down to this day, 
with varying degrees of success and permanency, with the 
same impossible, antiquated experiment of antiquity—of 
building a world-empire—-a machinery of gain for d,few at the 
sacrifice of the many^ based on the quick-sand of selfishness 
and propelled by the inhuman energy of brute force 1 

With phenomenal originality, nay with divine inspiration, 
India under Asoka the Great (273-242 B.O.) suddenly deve¬ 
loped an ideal of Empire of Peace and Progress for all. 
Within 250 years of the appearance of the great Buddha, 
India produced another historic personality. Dharm^oka not 
only contradicted with an unparalleled historical sagacity, the 
entire politics of antiquity up to his age but also, like a Spiri¬ 
tual Columbus, discovered a new world of constructive politics 
which, unfortunately, remains as yet only an aspiration and a 
dream for humanity. Behind him stretches the dead ruin of 
ancient empires; before him unfolds the tableau of lamen¬ 
table duplication of the same selfish politics in our modern 
history; and in the centre lies the spiritual oasis of Asokan 
imperialism. It shines as a beacon light in the path of the 
political evolution of humanity, explaining the inevitable 
deca^ of old empires and putting to shame the retrospective 
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laughter of the cynical imperialists of our modern age. Thus 
the empire of Asoka, with its new philosophy of conquest by 
Righteousness (Dharma-vijaya) and its new foundation of 
universal Well-being (Kalyana), stands as the central climac¬ 
teric of human history—at once a fateful warning and a divine 
inspiration for humanity. 

Starting his career as an orthodox emperor engaged in 
the conquest of a territory (Kalinga) to the east of India, 
entailing the death of millions, Asoka had his first conversion 
as the result of that tragic contact with the actualities of poli¬ 
tics. In a moment he discovered his mistake; and not stop¬ 
ping there, like a truly great soul, admitted his mistake with a 
sincerity and a penitence rarely paralleled by any other charac¬ 
ter of history. His edict of Kalinga is the noblest monument 
of his magnanimity; he made his repentance a perpetual 
lesson to posterity by carving on the rocks of the ravaged 
Kalinga an account of his Imperial blunder. Through that 
awful suffering he arrived at that noblest of political revela¬ 
tions that “ true conquest consists in the conquest of men’s 
hearts by the law of Hharma.” From that conversion and 
that revelation issued twenty years (261-242 B.C.) of humanita¬ 
rian activities touching the frontiers of the Hellenic world on 
the one hand and of the Mongolian world on the other, building 
the first great cameway of Love and Illumination between 
the Orient and the Occident, the first code of progressive 
imperialism and the first basis of constructive internationa¬ 
lism. The great truth of Universalism which flashed as a 
revelation upon the Souls of the Rishis of the Upanishads, 
which appeared as an incarnation in the personality of the 
first World-man Buddha, translated itself into the Cosmo- 
politics of this first practical internationalist of history— 
Dharmasoka Piyadasi, the well-wisher of all, proclaiming 
with divine simplicity “ Sava munisa me paja ”—whole 
humanity is my children—an echo of his master Buddha’s 
saying. 
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India is generally known, represented and accepted as 
physically isolated and psychologically exclusive and in a way 
that is true. But how could such an India evolve such 
cosmic personalities, remains still a paradox of history. 
Between the Boghas Keui inscription and the Behistun in¬ 
scription—for nearly thousand years the history of India’s 
relations with the external world is full of tantalising guesses 
and absurd gaps. Latest researches however seem to discover 
“specific evidence for supposition that by 15th century B.C. 
tribes of Aryan stock held influence over the wide area 
extending from Northern Asia Minor and North-western 
Babylonia to Media.” ^ Coming nearer home we find that 
there was a period of intimate historical contact between 
India and Iran, postulated and proved by philologists 
analysing the Rigveda and the Avesta. So Indo-Irahian 
period is a definite chapter of Asiatic liistory. Yet concrete 
historical facts are so few! The invasion of India by the 
Assyrian Queen Semirarais is only a legend though Arrian 
(Ch. 5) records that some Indian tribes were subjects of 
Assyrian sovereigns. The simultaneous occurrence of the 
legend of the great Deluge in the Babylonian record and in the 
Satapatha Brahmar^a (circa 1000 B.C.) is probably more defi¬ 
nite as an evidence of contact of India with the Mesopotamian 
culture. Some astronomical notions and the use of iron are 
said to have been derived from Babylonia.® 

The occurrence of Indian apes and peacocks in the Old 
Testament is admitted by some and disputed by others.® But 
Rawlinson and Kennedy (J. R. A. S., 1898) demonstrate that 
there are evidences of very early commercial relations between 
Southern India and the Western regions. The Semitic races 
were great pioneers in connecting isolated countries through 
commercial relations, one of the earliest motives of human 

’ Dr. P. Giles, “ The Aryans," Cambridge History of India (1922), 

* Indian Antiquary, XXXIV. 

“ Syhaiu Lsvi, “ Baveru JStaka ” ) Ksitb ; Cambridge History of India, Chap. V, 
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amalgamation. Another great service rendered to humanity 
by the Semitic races was the diffusion of alphabet^ at first 
probably for commercial facilities but later on converted into 
one of the greatest machineries for the propagation of 
Humanism. India is said to have derived her first alphabet 
from Semitic sources about the same time as Greece did (800 
B. C.). And even if we do not accept the possibility of the 
march of Cyrus the Great to Indian frontiers we cannot help 
admitting that another script of India, the Kharosthi was 
established through the instrumentality of the established 
Iranian rulers of north-western India. Parius was the 
first King to bring India to historical clarity. He sent one 
Sky lax of Karyanda (516 B. C.) who discovered a water 
passage from Persia to the mouth of the Indus, and as the 
result of that survey the Indian satrapy of Darius was acquir¬ 
ed. According to Herodotus it was the richest and the 
most populous of the Persian provinces. Prom that time 
the relation between India and Persia became steady. Indian 
soldiers fought with the Persians under Mardonius against 
the Greeks on the field of Platsea (479 B. C.) and the 
Mauryan empire and art bear here and there traces of this 
Persian contact, though the categorical assertions of a “ Zoroas- 
trian period of Indian history ” and Zoroastrian influences 
on Asoka are extravagant.’ 

But all these are phases of primitive aggression or impe¬ 
rialistic exploitation—the earliest and the latest features of 
human politics. To elevate that politics into the dignity of 
a medium of humanistic ministrations and to transform 
that primitive instinct of Aggrandisement into creative 
cosmopolitanism—that was done for the first time by the 
Buddhist Emperor Dharmasoka fulfilling the Brahraanical 
prophecy of Dharma-rajya (Kingdom of Righteousness) 
contained in the Mahdbhdrata. Thus in the same epoch that 


^ V. Smith, “ Oxford Hiatory ol India (1919), pp, 79,96." 
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Rome, the mother and model of Baropean imperialism, was 
pulverising her last oriental enemy, Carthage, in the Punic 
Wars, Asoka had been celebrating the Spiritual Matrimony 
between countries and continents. This was undoubtedly 
a new departure in world-politics and the opening of a new 
page in the history of humanity. Not satisfied with preach¬ 
ing his new revelations inside India, Asoka sent his mission¬ 
aries of humanism to Syria (then under Antiochos Theos) 
to Egypt (under Plotemy Philadelphos) to Gyrene (under 
Magas) to Macedonia (under Antigonos Gonatas) and to 
Epirus (under Alexander). Apart from these names inscribed 
on his Rock Edicts of 257-256 B. 0., we have strong traditions 
about his missions to Ceylon visited by his own son Mahendra 
and daughter Sanghamitra and even his mission to far- 
oif Burma (Suvarna-bhfimi). Thus for the first time in 
history, humanity witnessed the htmanimtmi of politics^ and 
India through the hands of Asoka showered her blessings of 
Peace and Progress over this symbolical union of Asia, Africa, 
and Europe with ties of true internationalism. 

By the side of this grand achievement of Asoka, the 
military adventures of Alexander the Great, in spite of their 
voluminous, nay garrulous expatiations, appear quite mediocre 
so far as the sublimity of conception and originality in execu¬ 
tion of a world‘idea are concerned. Alexander, while acting 
as a splendid “ Scourge of God ” in punishing the decadent 
powers of antiquity, followed the traditional method of con¬ 
quest in achieving the traditional ideal of autocratic empire. 
Thus, accidentally, he happened to be the founder of the Greek 
colonies which helped in the propagation of Hellenism, but 
consciously he might seldom be said to have worked out any 
definite order of human relationship helping human welfare. 
All the legends collected by later chroniclers about Alexander 
and the Indian Gymnosophists show how the Indian mind was 
not only not affected by the so-called martial glories of Alexander 
in India but showed a somewhat disdainful pity at the sight of 
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the druel exj)loits of that Grand Barbarian. As a matter of 
fact, as soon as his army, demoralised by Over-exhaustion and 
by the dread of the great Gangetic empire of Magadha, turned 
its back on India, the so-called Hellenic conquest of Alex¬ 
ander was dissipated from the mind of the Indians as an 
evil dream. Soon after, Ohandragupta Maurya (330-298 B.C.) 
the grandfather of Asoka, cleared the country of all foreign¬ 
ers and taught a good lesson to the second Greek invader, 
Seleukos Nikator, who was forced to cede the provinces of 
Paropanisadai, Aria, Arachosia and Gedrosia. A treaty to 
this effect was concluded about 300 B. 0. strengtliened by 
a matrimonial alliance, a Hindu emperor marrying a Hellenic 
wife, in spite of the so-called caste rigidities. The Syrian court 
sent Megasthenes as an ambassador to the court of Ghandra- 
gupta. Megasthenes left a valuable book—his Indika, 
and was replaced by Deimachos in the reign of the next 
emperor Bindusara (298-273 B. 0.) who also received another 
envoy Dionysios sent by Plotemy Philadelphos of Egypt 
286-247 B.C.), an ally of Bindusara and of his son Asoka. 

Thus down to the end of the reign of Asoka, the Hellenic 
people looked up to India as a powerful ally and a civilising 
power and thus the Greeks seldom aspired to impose a civilisa¬ 
tion of their own. Historically, also, this is the commencement 
of the period of steady decadence of Hellas which rendered the 
Hellenism of this epoch a dangerous solvent of the victorious 
Roman society. Both in art and literature the Greeks were 
betraying unmistakable signs of exhaustion and atavism. So, 
when Hellenism under Heleodorus and Menander made head¬ 
way for the second time into the very heart of Hindustan, 
we find some of these Hellenic adventurers already devotees 
of Hindu faith. The famous Besnagar Column (c. 160 B.C.) 
announces the conversion of a Greek ruler to Vaishnavism of 
the Bhagavata sect; while the Buddhist classic Milinda- 
Panho (the questions of Milinda or Menander) stands as the 
proof of the assertion of Buddhist thought against Greek mind, 
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Thi 9 process continued also in the realm of art when the 
Greek converts to Buddhism, collaborating with their Hindu 
fellow believers, developed the Gmco-Buddkkt art which 
exerted such a profound influence on the art evolution 
of Central Asia {cf. Nag; Indian Iconography, “Modern 
Review,*’ January, 1922). 

Thus India through various political vicissitudes, through 
victory or defeat, was ever transforming the weapons of brute 
force into tools of human progress—art and literature, philo¬ 
sophy and religion. Her north-western frontier lands remained 
ever as a veritable laboratory of Cultural Chemistry, India 
has demonstrated so far, that the political nomenclatures like 
the Victor or the Vanquished are misnomers. The real thing 
that counts and lasts for ever is human creation in and through 
human assimilation. 

But now came the period when this principle of amical 
international assimilation was put to the severest test. 
During the first half of this millennium (500 B.C. downwards), 
India had to encounter two nations that had a civilisation of 
their own-T-Persia and Greece. Fusion with them was compa¬ 
ratively an easy problem. But throughout the second half 
of this millennium (down to 500 A.D.) India was confronted 
with the problem of meeting the real Barbarians from Central 
Asia, surging down the Himalayas, and threatening to submerge 
civilisation in a deluge of savagery I Was India to make no 
distinction between the civilised and the non-civilised ? Was 
she to follows still her policy of “ the open door ” ? With 
supreme faith in her conviction about mternational amity 
India answered in the affirmative. Yes, she must allow every 
species of humanity to participate in her life and to test her 
principle. A law is either universal or nothing. Thus, India 
remains faithful to her historical tradition, whatever may 
have been the fluctuations of her political destiny. 

So the barbarian Sakas began their trial of India’s 
accepted as she did accept and assimilate the other 
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branches of the barbarous races—the Kushans and the Huns. 
No doubt the instinct of conservation manifested itself in the 
stricter social legislation. The simpler social laws of the 
early law-books, the Dharma-sdtras, were amplified, some¬ 
times showing inordinate rigidity (not always however ensur¬ 
ing or enforcing practice). Thus the great codes of Manu 
and Yajiiavalkya of Vishnu and Narada were all compiled in a 
systematic fashion by 500 A.D., and through them the Hindu 
mind betrayed its pre-occupation with the “untouchable 
Mleccha problem.” But actual history always defies the 
codification of Social Legislators as well as the admonition of 
Social Censors. Sacerdotal blockade or imperial barricade 
were futile against subtle sociological fusion. Thus the Four 
orders of Society—the Chaturmrms^ in spite of their being 
very ancient and quite orthodox as contended by Oldenberg 
(Z.H.M.G., Vol. 51) remained generally and especially in this 
period, in a state of fluidity and Senart had good reasons to 
assert that the Caste System was largely a social fiction (Emile 
Senart, “ Les Castes dans I’lnde : les Faits et la Systerae,” 
1896). Hence we find frequently glaring exceptions and 
anomalies, e.g., Mleccha Kings or laymen, our Usabhaclatas 
and Rudradamans—posing as the Pillars of Orthodoxy! This 
has been conclusively proved with reference to concrete 
epigraphic documents by Prof. 1). R. Bhandarkar in his 
brilliant paper, “ The Foreign Elements in Hindu Popula¬ 
tion ” (Indian Antiquary, 1911). The sudden invasion and 
the continuous infiltration of these savage foreigners into India 
produced at first an ethnic confusion {varmsartikara) and 
cultural disturbance which threatened to be cataclysmic. It 
is the phenomenal adaptability or vitality of Hinduism that 
enabled her to sustain that shock. It produced no doubt at 
first a laxity in her lofty discipline by the inevitable enfran¬ 
chisement of diverse religious and social norms. But in 
another way that apparent lowering of her standard led to a 
grand enrichment of her cultural life and an unparalleled 

20 
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democratisation of her culture. India had already developed 
the discipline of Faith ( Bhaktimdrga) through the BhSgavata 
sects of Vaishiiavism (2nd century B.O.) for the foreign 
converts. The Bhagavad-glta offered, through its philosophical 
muse, salvation by faith in one God : 

" Leaving everything else aside 
Betake thyself to my unique protection.” 

And about the same time that the divine prophet of 
Judaea was putting to shame the whole decadent culture of 
the Greco-Koman world by his profound expiation for 
Humanity, India also was transcending her “ little path ” 
(Hina-yana) of individual salvation and inaugurating her 
career along the "grand-path” (Maha-yana) through her 
divine solicitude for the All-Being (Sarva-sattva). Her great 
poet-philosopher As'vaghosa, who composed a magnificent 
poem on Buddha, the first inculcator of universal amity 
( maitri), also developed the philosophy of the All-Being as 
the ultimate goal of individual discipline, in his "Awakening 
of Faith ” {i§raddkotpada-i§astra) which may be accepted as a 
landmark in the history of Indian internationalism. More¬ 
over, it was composed by a philosopher who himself was 
carried away as a part of a tribute imposed on his native city 
by the barbarian conqueror Kanishka.” 

Thus from the beginning of the Christian era India started 
playing her role of internationalism not only through her lofty 
academic philosophy or through the vigorous propagation of a 
royal personality, but as a whole people following mysteriously 
a divine impulse, an ecstatic inspiration to sacrifice the Ego 
for the All. This grand movement of cultural conquest, this 
noble dynamic of spiritual imperialism— a legacy of Asoka— 
soon won for India the inalienable empire over the vast conti¬ 
nent, right across Tibet and China to Corea and Japan on the 
one hand, and • across Burma and Indo-Ohina to Java and 
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Indonesia on the other. The history of this phenomenal pro¬ 
gression has yet to be written. It is full of profound lessons 
for students of internationalism. We can only suggest here 
a few lines of approach. It was a period of rare give-and- 
take in human history—between Buddhism and Mazdaisra, 
Manichaeisra and Christianity, Taoism and Confucianism. It 
is through years of international collaboration that we may 
hope to reconstruct this long-forgotten history and to trace 
the specific contributions of India in this grand Passion-Play 
of Humanity. Scholars, like Garbe and Vincent Smith, 
agree with regard to the theory that Buddhism influenced the 
early development of Christianity ^ which in its turn coloured 
some of the later Hindu doctrines and creeds. “Although 
(Asoka’s) missionary effort did not succeed in planting Buddh¬ 
ist Churches in foreign countries (excepting Syria) its effects 
may be traced,” says Mr. V. Smith, “obscurely both on the 
history of Gnostic and Manichaean sects of Christianity.” So 
the great Egyptologist Blinders Patrie, remarks after having 
discovered portraits of Indian men and women at Memphis : 
“These are the first remains of Indians known on the Medi¬ 
terranean. Hitherto there have been no material evidence 
for that connection which is stated to have existed both by 
embassies from Egypt and Syria to India and by the great 
Buddhist missions sent by Asoka as far west as Greece and 
Gyrene. We seem now to have touched the Indian Colony 
in Memphis and we may hope for more light on that connec¬ 
tion, which seems to have been so momentous for western 
thought 1”^ 

But the most important result of the formulation of the 
new doctrine of the Grand Vehicle (Maha-yana) was not so 
much on the Western Countries as on the Eastern Asiatic 
world. Arrian, writing about this epoch, notes in his Indiha 
that “ a sense of justice prevented any Indian King from 

^ Kennedy, " Buddhist Gnosticism*’ (J. K. A. S., 1902). 

* " Man," Vol. VIII (1906 ). 
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attempting conquest beyond the limits of India.” While 
remaining true to this tradition with regard to political ex¬ 
pansions, Maha-yana India set about a spiritual conquest that 
remains to this day a marvel of history. Shaking off the 
narrow individualism of the old Theravada School, India 
elaborated (in Gdndhdra, that crucible of her cultural experi¬ 
ments) the doctrine of Sarvastivdda asserting that every¬ 
thing external as well as internal is real. The classical works 
of this new school of philosophy, the Vihhasd and the Malta- 
Vibhdsa were composed by Katyayanf-putra, one of the masters 
of Asvasjhosa.* The Vaibhasika sect of Sarvdstivadins was 
strong in the border-lands of the North-western India, in 
Kashmir, in Gandhara and through Udyana, Kashgar and Persia 
it entered China. In fact, there are strong traditions about the 
persistent attempt of China to reach India. In 217 B. C. in 
the reign of Emperor Tsin Shih Huang-ti, 18 Buddhist monks 
are said to have been brought to the Chinese capital. But 
it is a fact well established that the Chinese Columbus 
in this respect was Chang Kien who succeeded for the first 
time to penetrate the barbarian zones of the Hiueng-nu 
to the West of China and to bring definite information 
about Ta-Jiia (Bactria) and Shen-tu (Sindhu-Hindu) by his 
intrepid adventures between 128-115 B. C. {cf. Nag: Les 
Theories Biplomatiques de ITnde Ancienne et PArthasastra, 
Paris). 

About the beginning of the Christian era Yue-chi ambas¬ 
sadors to the Chinese Court are said to have brought some 
Buddhist Scriptures proving thereby that Buddhism had 
already spread over a part of Central Asia. Lastly, in 67 A.B. 
under Emperor Ming-ti we witness the official introduction 
of Buddhism into China with not only Buddhist Scriptures 
but statues and also two Indian Monks, Kasyapa Matanga 
and Bharmaraksa, the former translating the first Chinese 
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Buddhist text: “The 42 sayings of Buddha.” In the then 
capital Loyang, the famous Pai-ma temple was built in the 
Honan province and many Taoist priests and Confucian 
nobles were said to have been converted to Buddhism by 
71 A.D. 

This period coincides with the great Kushan empire in 
India, which witnessed such a grand development in religion, 
art and literature that this foreign Mleccha Dynasty 
underwent a sort of canonisation. Its greatest King 
Kanisbka appeared as a second Asoka. So the principles of 
the Great Vehicle suggested by As'vaghosa was given a tre¬ 
mendous impetus by its second groat philosopher-scientist 
Nagarjuna living about this age of illumination with its 
centre in the Court of Emperor Kanishka who was also a 
great patron of the Grjeco-Buddhist art of Gandhara which 
came gradually to be a sort of international art-language for 
the whole of Central Asia. So Taxila became a great centre 
of scientific activities with Charaka as a master of the Medical 
School and K.ltyayanl-putra its great philosopher, and As'va¬ 
ghosa as its poet and musician. 

But the expansion was not only along the land mutes. 
In this marvellous century Ilippalus discovered the Trade- 
winds, the “monsoons ” (79 A.D.) and thereby facilitated sea 
voyage. “ Periplus of the Erythraean Sea,” an invaluable 
journal of some nameless navigator of this age, saved for us by 
chance, proves the magnitude of the international trade in that 
epoch extending from Africa ma India and the Malay Peninsula 
to far off China. Bold Indian mariners were starting to found 
their culture-colonies in Champa and Cambodge in Indo-China, 
and in the Malay Archipelago as far as Java. Eor Ptolemy, in 
his Geography (2nd century A.D.) already calls the Island of 
Java by its Indian name Jabadiu. So Professor Pelliot in his 
researches into the history of Eu-nan (ancient Cambodia) finds 
traces of Indian culture there, already in the 3rd century 
A.D. and also notices the frequent raentidn of big ships 
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crossing the seas. (Le Fou-nan: Bulletin. Ecole F. Ex. 0., 
Vol. III.) 

Indian legends and stories were air eady penetrating China 
by these Sea Routes as Indian religious and philosophical texts 
were entering by the Land Routes and in course of a few 
years we find China using both tlie routes in her grand cul¬ 
tural commerce with India. So, on the one hand, the material 
wealth of India was rapidly developing an active commerce 
between India and the Western Worlds, through the Roman 
Empire, and on the other hand, the invaluable spiritual 
treasures of India were inducing her far stabler relations with 
the Eastern World. So Bakarai (port of Kottayara, Travancore) 
and Bharukaccha (Broach), Vidisa and Vaisali, Tamraparni 
and Tamralipti, were big centres in this grand international 
circulation, so well reflected in the wonderful anthologies of 
popular tales and legends: the Jatakas, the Avadanas and the 
Kaths literature of India. 

By the side of this marvellous development of inter¬ 
nationalism through free economic relations and spiritual 
exchange, the rise and fall of political governments and 
national empires seem to be quite second rate in importance. 
The profoundest changes in the life-history of nations are 
often effected silently by agencies distinctly non-political. 
So we watch the simultaneous collapse of the Kushana Empire 
in India and the Han empire in China (circa 226 A.D .); we 
observe the rise of the Sassanian empire in Persia (220 A.D.), 
the establishment of the Gupta empire in India (300 A.D.) 
and the downfall of the Western Roman Empire as the result 
of the Barbarian invasions (487 A.D.). But through all these 
rises and falls of empires continues the silent fertilising cur¬ 
rent of International Commerce^economic as well as spiritual 
—leading to a phenomenal quickening of human thought and 
sympathy. Thus through all these periods of political trials 
and vicissitudes India went on quietly with her work of inter¬ 
nationalism ; and about the same time that the Huns were 
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to open another chapter of savage onslaught on hfer bosom, 
India was sending her sons Kumarajiva and GuRavarman 
to China to preach Buddhism while Chinese pilgrims like 
Fa-hien, Cbih-mong and Fa-mong were coming to India to 
drink at the fountain-head of spiritual wisdom. All the 
barriers of geography and ethnography have been swept away 
by the inundation of international amity. India realises 
herself in a new way by transcending her narrow national 
limits. That is probably why the greatest poet of this epoch 
(5th century A.D.) Kalidasa, the brightest of the “Nine gems” 
of geniuses adorning the court of Vikramaditya, gives death¬ 
less expression to this profound longing of India for the 
world beyond the Himalayas, through his immortal poem of the 
“ Cloud Messenger ” {Megha-duta) addressed to the Beloved 
of the Great Beyond—almost symbolical of this cosmic passion 
of India in this golden age of Indian internationalism. 


III. Retrospect across the third millennium (circa 500- 
* 1500 A.D.). India, the heart of Asiatic Humanism. 

The cry of the hero of Kalidasa’s “ Cloud Messenger ” 
for his Beloved beyond the barriers of the Himalayas, was a 
veritable cry of India at that age for the Great Beyond—the 
Greater India. Out of the sheer fulness of her heart, India had 
already twice before, under Asoka and Kanishka, plunged into 
the vast world outside her narrow geographical limits. Each 
time India transcended her national boundaries, she had 
developed a civilisation as permanently national in the best 
sense as international in its beneficial operation. Now, for the 
third time we witness the overflow of Indian Rumanism fertilis¬ 
ing the whole of Asia, at the same time, developing an indigen¬ 
ous culture unparalleled in her history. The mere names of 
Kalidasa and Varahamihira, Gunavarman and Vasubandhu, 
Aryabhatta and Brahmagupta, are sufficient to mark this 
epoch as an apogee of Indian culture. Our political historians 
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try to explain this grand development by referring to this or 
that emperor of this or that dynasty. The Guptas or the 
Vardhanas o£ India, the Wei or the T’ang dynasty of China 
are supposed to liave worked the whole miracle! But thanks 
to the indisputable evidences recovered as the result of the 
international crusades of archseology in Central Asia, we 
know that this wonderful transformation was effected by 
factors far from being political ; its progression was mostly 
along the peaceful silh-roads from China and manuscripts- 
roads from India rather than along the path of aggressive 
imperialism. The Russian archaeological missions under 
Klementz and Kazoloff, French missions under Dutreuil de 
Rhins and Paul Pelliot, English missions under Dr, Hoernle 
and Sir Aurel Stein, German missions under Griinwedel and 
Von Le Coq and Japanese missions under Count Otani and 
'J’achibana, have brought to light a treasure of archaeological 
and artistic finds, masses of inscriptions and manuscripts 
which, when thoroughly analysed and digested, would 
revolutionise our conception about the migration of eayly 
culture in Eurasia, now viewed generally from the false 
perspective of isolated national histories of the different 
countries. With gratitude to the researches of those savants 
I beg to present a rough sketch of this grand movement of 
cultural exchange between nations and nations. 

(a) India and China : Down to the period of the missionary 
activities of puraarajiva (841-413 A.D.) Buddhism and 
Indian culture penetrated China mainly through the Central 
Asian routes. Most of the early Sino-Buddhist texts coming 
down from the Loyang School were from the pen of the 
Yuch-chi, Parthian or Sogdian converts to Buddhism, working 
in collaboration with the Chinese Buddhists. In Mahayana texts 
like the Chandra<jarbha and the Suryagarhha sutras as well 
as in Mahamayuri texts we find a curious admixture of Indian, 
JChotanese, Iranian and Chinese spirit. Linguistic test also 
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demonstrates that most of these translations were not done 
directly from Indian classical languages like Sanskrit and 
Pali but from popular dialects (Prakrits) of various parts. 

With the appearance of Fa-hien (399-414 A.D.) one of the 
earliest of the Chinese Buddhist pilgrims to India, the great 
period of direct Sino-Indian collaboration was opened. 
Classical Buddhist texts like Dhamma-padc^ and Milinda-pahho 
came to be translated directly from Indian originals. Fa-hien 
studied in Pataliputra (Patna) under the great savant Revati, 
master of Buddha-ghosa, who soon carried the torch of Truth 
to Ceylon. Since then the history of India and Ceylon are so 
intimately connected that we shall not attempt here a separate 
treatment of Indian influences on Ceylon. India in this age 
was the veritable land of illumination and attracted countless 
ardent spirits like Fa-hien who took tremendous risk in those 
days to cross the Takla-makan (Gobi) desert, Khotan and the 
Pamir ranges to reach the land of his heart’s desire. Visiting 
the great intellectual centres of Taxila and Purusapura, 
stiiEying for three years at Pataliputra and two years at 
Tamralipti, Fa-hien returned to China having stopped for 
some time in the Indian colonies of Ceylon and Java on his 
way. 

Bo Kumarajiva ’ (344-413), a monk from an Indian family 
domiciled in Kara-shahr (Kucha), was brought to China as a 
captive by a Chinese general. This Buddhist captive repaid 
his captors by working for more than ten years in China, 
attracting by his phenomenal talent the best Chinese brains of 
that age. The most veteran men of letters collaborated with 
Kumarajiva in his work. No wonder that the translations 
from his pen are recognised to-day as classics of Chinese 
literature and his version of the “ Lotus of the Good Law ” 
(Saddharma-puf^arika) still stands as the most valued text of 
the Chinese-Buddhist scriptures. By sheer genius and devotion 

• Sylratn I(«vi: Jonypal Aiiatjqae 
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Ktimarajiva succeeded in reuniting temporarily the Northern 
(Turco-Mongolian) and the Southern (Indigenous) schools of 
Chinese Buddhism which had by that time made a tremendous 
progress amongst the mass of the people. 

About the same period another Buddhist missionary, 
Buddha-bhadra, arrived in China by sea route (Shantung) and 
by his purity of life, great discipline and meditation, influenc¬ 
ed profoundly the southern Chinese people, poetic and transcen¬ 
dental in spirit. Here Buddha-bhadra found a fleld of work 
congenial to him and by fusing Buddhist meditativeness with 
Chinese quietism, he laid the foundation of the Shan-ro 
(Dhyana) school of Chinese philosophy and poetry, collaborat¬ 
ing with the group of monks, poets and philosophers of the 
monastery of Mount Lu Shan associated with the name of the 
great Hui-yuan (416 A.D.). 

Simultaneously with Kumarajtva and Buddha-bhadra 
appears the noble figure of the Prince-monk Guijavarraan^ 
who refused his throne of Kashmir, prompted by his zeal 
for the mission work. He visited Ceylon in 400 A.D. fnd 
then crossed over to the island of Java where he found 
the first Buddhist monastery converting the King and the 
Queen-mother. Then he appeared in Canton (424 A.D.) and 
in Nankin, propagating his faith as much by his wonderful 
religious pantings as by his learned translations. He founded 
two viharas in Nankin, introduced the strict Finaya system 
of ordination after the Indian School and organised the 
first congregation of Chinese nuns. After his death in China 
(431 A.D.) we read of the arrival of two batches of nuns from 
Ceylon under 'fissara (?) organising the Chinese nunneries 
after Sinhalese model. So during this epoch the relation 
between India and China through Ceylon and Java by the sea 
route was quite intimate and Dr. Takakusu opines (J.E.A.S,, 
1896) that the great Indian missionary, Buddhaghosa, 
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also visited China from his base of work in Ceylon. No 
wonder that China acknowledges her gratitude by translating 
(472 A.D. from an Indian original now lost) and cherishing 
the “Lives of Twenty-three Indian Patriarchs,” comprising 
the careers of great Buddhist saints like Kasyapamatanga, 
Asvagho§a, Nagarjuna, Vasubandhu and others. But while 
a few such names have been fortunately preserved, hundreds 
are lost. And we are as much thankful to those nameless 
and unknown workers of humanity as to the group of the 
more fortunate known. The precious researches of Edouard 
Chavannes and Sylvain Levi have recovered for us many 
such grand, yet long forgotten, personalities: Chili-mong and 
Fa-mong (contemporary of Fa-hien, 400 A.D.) from China 
and Sanghasena and Quna-vriddhi from India (492 A.D.). 

In the sixth century we witness a phenomenal develop¬ 
ment in sea-communication between India and China via 
Malay Archipelago. The first notable case of sea voyage 
from India was that of Bodhidharma who came to south 
China in 520 A.D. and worked in the same field as Buddha- 
bhadra, amongst the mystic population of China. Bodlii- 
dharma is said to have remained silent for the first nine years; 
Yet he exerted a profound influence on Chinese mind and 
“opened a pow^erful stream of meditative naturalism in 
China and Japan.” 

The second case of sea voyage was that of the Indian 
savant Paramartha, the famous biographer of the Buddhist 
philosopher Vasubandhu (420-600 A. D.). Having arrived in 
China in 646 A.D., Paramartha was cordially invited to Nankin 
in 648 A.D,. He was not only the translator of the works 
of Asanga and Vasubandhu, the pillars of the realistic school 
of Buddhist Idealism, but was also the first propagator of 
the Yogachara school of thought before Hiuen-Tseng. 

With the unification of the North and the South under 
the auspices of the T’ang Dynasty (617-910 A.D.) recovering 
control over Central Asia, there opened the most glorious 
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period of Asiatic Art and Philosophy through the vigorous 
collaboration of India and China. The invaluable records 
left by the two great Chinese pilgrims Hiuen-Tsang (629-64*6 
A.D.} and It-sing (700 A.D.) bear testimony to the fact that 
India had come to be the very heart of Asiatic Humanism. 
That explains partly the jealous attacks on Buddhist organisa¬ 
tions in China from contemporary Taoist and Confucian rivals. 
Yet it must be admitted that through every phase of this 
evolution India had been shaping vigorously the whole fabric 
of Chinese thought and aesthetics. On the one hand, the 
Indian spirit was so marvellously naturalised in China that 
the Sino-Indian texts even to-day, “ form an integral part 
of the Chinese language and literature.” While recent 
discoveries of Sir Aurel Stein and Paul Pelliot in the 
marvellous grottos of Touen Houang prove the phenomenal 
fusion of Hellenistic and Iranian, Christian and Manichaean 
streams of thought and culture under the grand transforming 
agency of Buddhism, “ Anything that came from India 
brought with it a high prestige.” Indian models of Buddhist 
art were closely followed; Indian imagery and symbolism, 
Indian ideals of form were taken over by Chinese masters 
and therefore their Buddhist pictures show a striking contrast 
to their secular drawings and paintings. The Touen Houang 
pictures show the wonderful fusion of Sino-Indian styles 
and the T’ang masters of Touen Houang were closely followed 
by early Japanese masters. Thus the chance discovery ^ of 
this desert grotto with its “ polyglot Library and wonderful 
art treasures, has contributed so much to our knowledge 
of the history of international intercourse! Touen Houang, 
situated on the great highway stretching across Asia from 
China to the Mediterranean where it intersected the main 
routes from Mongolia in the north and Tibet and India 
in the south—naturally shows the relics of the historical 

* C/. Sir Aarel Stein—Riirs of Deiert Cathay” and Serindia; Paul Pelliot—Touen 
Hoowag- 
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fusion of the Orient and the Occident and that is why the 
Chinese Buddhist paintings of the T’ang period are con¬ 
sidered, by experts like Eaphaeal Petrucci and Laurence 
Binyon to inaugurate “one of the greatest periods of 
creative art in world history.” 

{b) India and Korea: From China Buddhism naturally 
entered Korea. As early as 374 A.J3. two monks A-tao and 
Shun-tao, both foreigners, were invited from North China to 
the capital of Koryo (modern Pien-yang). In 384 A.D. certain 
Matananda (a curious Indian name) was welcomed by the 
court of the Paikchai (middle Korea) and was backed by 
a fresh batch of Indian and Chinese missionaries. Towards 
the middle of the 5th century Buddhist propaganda advanced 
to the south and an ascetic called the “ Black Foreigner ” 
preached the doctrine of the Tri-ratna (triple gem) after 
having been famous by curing with his wonderful science a 
princess of the Silla kingdom which recognised Buddhism 
officially in 5£8 A.D. 

Between 540-576 A. D. we read about a king and a queen 
of Korea taking to the robes of monks and nuns. In 551 A. D. 
a sort of Buddhist Patriarchate was created with a Korean 
priest as the archbishop of the realm and Buddhism continued 
to shine with incomparable radiance down to the 10th century 
when Korea was under the Koryo dynasty (918 A. D.). So 
Korea still remains a rich and virgin field of Buddhist archae¬ 
ology as yet unexplored. We may hope that some day the 
friendly collaboration of Chinese, Korean and Japanese scho¬ 
lars would unfold to the world the history of Korean 
Buddhism. 

(c) India and Japan : ‘ The small country of Korea 
had the unique privilege of presenting to Japan one of its 
greatest civilising agencies—continental Buddhism. Chinese 
learning had penetrated Japan as early as the 6th century 

* C/. Dr. Anesaki, “ Buddhist Mission" in “ the EncToloprodia of Religion and 
Ethics,’ and Dr. Takakusa, What Japan owes to India in the Young East, Vols. II-VJ. 
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A. D. ; but it was Korea that made the first official presen¬ 
tation in 538 A. D. of a gilt statue of Buddha, some beautiful 
banners and sacred texts to the Japanese court, as a sign of 
homage and friendship. The accompanying message from 
Korea was also noble, declaring that “Buddha-dharma the 
most excellent of all laws which bring immeasurable benefit 
to its believers ...had been accepted in all lands lying between 
India and Korea.” The opposition of the conservative party only 
accentuated the zeal of progressive Japan and with the fall of 
the anti-Buddhist party in 587 A.B. Prince Umayadoor Shotoku 
(693-622 A.D.), the Constantine of Japan, made Buddhism 
the state religion of Japan. He invited Korean monks to 
teach the sciences likeastronomy and medicine to his people and 
sent Japanese students to China to study Buddhism. With the 
influx of Buddhist monks and savants came artists, artisans 
and physician-philanthropists as the rear-guards of religion. 
And here, as everywhere, Buddhism built its influence on the 
solid foundation of the philanthropic and msthetic instincts 
of the believers. Thus there grew up asylums, hospitals, dis¬ 
pensaries as well as the great treasures of Art: painting, sculp¬ 
ture and architecture, wherever the New Faith went. We 
hear of Chinese missionary Kan-jin (754-763 A.D.) organising 
medical missions and founding botanical gardens. So the Indian 
missionary Bodhisena, a Brahmin of Bharadwaja gotra, came 
to Japan in 736 A.D. with his Cham (of the Hindu colony of 
Champa) and Chinese followers, many of whom were artists 
and musicians and Bodhisena worked as the Buddhist Bishop 
of Japan till his death in 760 A. D., always known as the 
“ Brahmin Bishop.” 

These missionaries not only introduced but developed 
many useful arts, knowing full well that art is a great hand¬ 
maid to religion. Indian lyre (vim) and other musical 
instruments as well as bas-reliefs in the Graeco-Buddhist 
style are preserved in the Imperial treasury of Japan dating 
from 8th denturj^ A.D. With profound respect for individual 
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development these Buddhist workers never imposed any¬ 
thing by force ; so that everywhere their advent was followed 
by a phenomenal growth of native arts and crafts. Thus the 
medical and the artistic missionaries played almost as great 
a part as saints and learne*d scholars in the propagation of 
the Indian faith. 

During the whole of the 8th century the famous Kara 
Period (708-794 A.D.)the movement of Peace and Illumination 
spread from the capital city to the provinces where many 
people now began to endow religious and philanthropic insti¬ 
tutions and these humanitarian works soon “converted the 
whole of Japan into Buddhadora,” Japanese sculpture and 
painting began to awaken to its career of world-famous crea¬ 
tion while the constant contact with China brought from time 
to time different schools of Buddhist thought. The mystic 
Mantra sect, introduced into China in the 8th century by 
Subhakarasiinha and Amoghavajra, entered Japan in 9th 
century and even some of the esoteric sects like the 
Dharmalaksana, organised by Asanga, while losing 
hold on India and China, were preserved in the Japanese 
school of Buddhist philosophy. Far from imposing a foreign 
system to the detriment of the independent development of 
the indigenous peoples, Buddhism liberated the dormant 
springs of individual creative activities. So within two 
centuries of the official introduction of Buddhism we find the 
Japanese people developing cults, sects and schools of 
philosophy and art of their own. The brightest stars of Japan 
in the 9th century like Saicho and Kobo were pioneers of 
real Japanese Buddhism independent of continental influences: 
8aicho(767-822A.D.) founded the famous sect called Tendai- 
shUt preaching “Buddha the historical revealer of Truth as the 
full enlightenment and the realisation of such Buddhahood 
in one’s own consciousness as the supreme object of all 
mysteries, virtues and wisdom.” Another sect called the 
l^hin^m'Shu was founded by Kobo or Kukai (774-836 A.D.). He 
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preached that “the Universe is but Buddha externalised and 
that the Buddha within us may be called forth by the practice 
of the mystery in heart, in conduct and in speech.” 

The Tendai and Shingon sects exerted powerful influence 
amongst the refined and cultured aristocracy of Japan. But 
the stoic military class and the superstitious mass also \fere 
evolving their own suitable systems out of Buddhism. Since 
the beginning of the 12th century, internal troubles and 
disasters of Japan slowly developed a pessimism which wanted 
less philosophical and more emotional form of religion to 
satisfy the people. So Horen (1133-1212 A.D.) appeared 
denouncing all philosophy as effete and all mysteries as 
useless. He preached the doctrine of Sukhdvati, the Japanese 
Jodo or “The Western Paradise ” according to which any 
creature, ignorant or wise, high or low could be saved by 
simple faith in the boundless grace of Amitdbha. 

Side by side, we watch the marvellous transformation of 
the primitive Shintoism under Buddhist influences, when 
men like Chika-fusa (1339 A.D.) developed a new syncretism 
representing all popular animistic gods of Shintoism as the 
amtaras of Buddha. 

Lastly the stoical samurai military class discovered its 
firm support in the philosophy of the Zen {JDhydna) sect 
introduced into Japan in 1250 A. D. by some disciples of 
the old Shan-no (Bhagana) sect of China, organised by 
Indian missionaries like Buddha-bhadra and Bodhi-dharraa. 
Thus while India herself, on account of her pre-occupation with 
narrow domestic problems forgot all about her far-off cultural 
colonies of Korea and Japan, the devoted philosophers and 
master artists of Japan were worshipping the ineffable per¬ 
sonality of Buddha-Amitdbha and covering temple after 
temple with the marvellous figure of the Indian saint, 
Pif^ola Bhdradwdja. 

{.d) India and Tibet: Tibet was rather late in emerging 
from its state of savage isolation. It is significant that 
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the very flr^t )fiHg '^ho brought Tibet up to Asiatic- innport- 
we-s in close contact with India and Phiua : ;^ing 
Scpng-btsnn-Gr#nipo (630-698 A. D.) married an Indian 
(l^epalese) princess as wp|l as a Chinese one; the former 
intpofinced the Hindu-Buddbist cult of Tara along with other 
occult practices while the latter brought Chinese buddhism 
and priests. Not stopping here, Garnpo sent his able minister 
Thun^mi Scm^hofa to India, where he studied and gradually 
evolved out of the Devanagari script, the present Tibetan 
alphabet. The next King Khri-Srong-de-blsan (740-786 A.D.) 
invited learned scholars from India and with their noble 
collaboration the Tibetans soon managed to have a scripture 
and literature of their own. The names of Indian savants 
like Padmasambhava and his disciple Pagur Vairooham are 
ever memorable in Tibetan history. Translations and adapta¬ 
tions of Indian texts continued vigorously down to the 
appearance of the great personality of DipangMara Srijndna 
or Atisa (1038 A. D.) from Bengal who effected a veritable 
reformation in the religious history of Tibet. 

Naturally primitive and gross by temperament the 
Tibetans did not develop any independent system of their 
own as was done by the Chinese or th() Japanese. Most of 
their translation works are too faithful, almost mechanical. 
So their standard compilations like the Kandjour (book of 
revelation—words of Buddha) and the Tandjour (book of 
tradition) stand to-day {is curious collections of religion and 
magic, science and poetry. No doubt they translated from 
time to time, classical works of Indian literature like the 
famous lexicon of Amarakom and the Meghaduta “ Cloud 
Messenger ” of Kalidasa, the grammar of Qhandragomin and 
the treatise on painting and Iconography like the “ Chitra- 
laksha^a”;—yet we cannot help noticing that the Tibe^ns 
showed almost a morbid preference for the mystioj^ and 
magical texts of later debased Buddhism : the Vajra-yana^ the 
Kalaohakra-yma, etc., which went to the formatipn pf Lamaism. 

22 
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Here we find the alchemiat-philosopher Nagarjuna tacitly 
preferred to Buddha himself 1 So the savage pre-Buddhist 
Shamanism of the Bon cult, the crude magic and devil¬ 
charming rituals common to mountainous tribes, came to be 
mixed up with Indian Buddhism. Still it effected a miracle 
by gradually tninsforming the mentality of the people. Mr. 
Waddel who lived amongst the Tibetans for a long time and 
who is one of the leading authorities on Tibetan history, 
writes : 

“ The current of Buddhism which i luis through its tangled Paganism 
has brought to the Tibetan most of the little civilisation which he possesses 
and has raised him correspondingly in the scale of humanity, lifting 
him above n life of semi-barbarism by setting before him higher hopes 
and aims, by giving milder meanings to his demonist mythology, by dis¬ 
countenancing sacrifice of animal lives and by inculcating universal charity 
and tenderness to all living things.” 

With the conquest of China and Central Asia by the 
Mongol chief Chengiz Khan (died 1227 A.D.) and his successor 
Kubilai Khan (1260 A.D.) Tibetan Buddhism was established 
as a sort of theociacy by Lama Phagspa,^ the Tibetan ally of 
Kubilai. Through the intermediary of Tibet, the arts of India 
and Nepal (especially Bronze casting) reached the courts of 
the Buddhist-Mongolian emperors of China and always prized 
as works of rare craftsmanship and great value. Phagspa '^ 
(Tibetan for Arya) died in 1280 A.D, and was succeeded by 
Lama Dharmapala in the office of the Imperial Chaplain of the 
Mongol emperors of China. The noble activities of these 
Buddhist workers in this epoch connected the Tibetans, the 
Mongols and the Ouigur Turks (in the frontiers of Siberia) in 
one bond of spiritual union. 

(e) India and South-eastern Asia : The whole of 
the eastern Asiatic world may be linguistically divided 
into three main sections: (i) Korea-Japanese^ (ii) Sino- 


' Prof. Paul Pellioi ; Leotnres on Lamaism in College de France (1022<23). 
^ Hnth (G): “ Geachiohte des Baddhiamua in der Mongolei (1693). 
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Tihetarif and (Hi) Malay-Tolyneman. We have, so far, 
traced the influence of Indian humanism on the nations 
of the first two groups. Now, passing on to the third 
group, we remember the border land of Burma. From Burma 
we shall march through Siam, Cambodia (in fact the 
whole of the Tramgangetic peninsula) to the Malay Archi¬ 
pelago (with Sumatra, Java, Bali and other islands) till at 
last we are in the heart of Indonesia. The whole history of 
this vast area was enveloped in deep obscurity till very 
recent times. Thanks to the researches of the French and the 
Butch scholars who are pioneers in this branch of investigation, 
we have now a fairly clear view of the history of South¬ 
eastern Asia. With every fresh archieological discovery or 
philological analysis, we are more and more convinced of the 
fact that down to quite late periods (13th-14th centuries) 
when Islam penetrated this area, the greatest formative 
influence on the life and history of the peoples of south-eastern 
Asia was that of India, backed by China in certain parts. 

• The archsBological finds in this part of the world are of 
a comparatively late period. So the scholars of the last genera¬ 
tion were rather sceptic with regard to the possibility of early 
penetration of Indian influence. But now we cannot but 
think that long before a king feels inclined to get a grandi¬ 
loquent panegyric of his career inscribed on a rock or a copper¬ 
plate, that long before a community is capable of rearing a 
great architectural monument, a people discovers another people 
quite normally any time, propelled by the spirit of adventure, 
economic or spiritual. So it is not primd facie improbable that 
Indian missionaries reached south-eastern Asia about the same 
period that they had been penetrating the Far-Western and 
the Far-Eastern regions. 

The very fact that Ptolemy (2nd century A.D.) names 
many of the places in his Geography of this region in an 
Indian way up to Java, proves that the Indiaijs were already 
in the field. The earliest inscriptions of Champa (Indo-China) 
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beating evidences of Ibdian (Simultaneeusly BrahihMtd 
and Buddhist) influence, go as far back as tile 2nd century 
A.t). I*rof. Paul Pellidt, one of the greatest living authorities 
on the history of this area, believes that apart from the 
great Central Asidn route, there were two other old roads of 
cdnimunication fat the Eastern Asiatic peoples : one was the 
land-route from India vid Assam and Burma to China and 
another iVas the sea-route vid Indo-Chinese coasts. And 
Pelliot discovers in Chinese documents that India appears 
in the hisl&ry of Funan (ancient Cambodia) as early as flfil 
century A.B. Thus, although the materials are as yet scanty, 
we may state that in course of their movement of eospan- 
sion, the Indians left unmistakable traces of their influence 
on Pegu (Burma) and Champa, Sumatra and Java, though the 
despatching of Asokan missionaries to Burma may be a later 
fabrication. 

The second icave of cultural colonisation was in the 5th 
century A.I).—a period of great internal prosperity and in¬ 
tellectual maturity in the history of India. Daring this 
centhty not only Champd and Camhodge were thoroughly 
hinduised but fresh Hindu colonies appear in the Malay 
Peninsula, in Siam and in Sumatra and Java. This iS the 
epoch when Aryabhalta (b. 476 A.D} and Vardhamihira 
(505-587 A.D.) were assimilating the Hellenic sciences, When 
Gunatarman (dying in Hankin 431 A.D.) wis converting Java 
to Buddhism,^when the famous frescoes of Ajanta were reebfd- 
ihg in their Charittihg language the fusion of Indd-Perekfl 
culture. In this grand epoch b£ RindU renaissdncif; there 
was no exclusive caste prohibitions and no intOleilfcht 
sectarianisni. Hencfe we find Brahmanism and BfiddhiSttl, 
in fact all sects and denominations were flourishing peat^fuliy 
Ih these cultural colonies of India in South-eastern Asia. The 
history of this movement of Hindu syncretism and cultural 
synthesis in this region of Magna India, has yet to be Written. 

Burma is linguistically related to Tibet but it dame in 
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touch with Indian civilisation much earlier. The introduc¬ 
tion of Buddhism by Asokan missionaries (3rd century 
B. C.) may or may not be true; but it is strongly urged 
by native tradition that Buddhaghosa established the 
Hlnayfina Buddhism in Burma from Ceylon about 450 A.D. 
Meanwhile sinologues have discovered in the Chinese Tai 
annahf suflBcient evidences to assert that even Buddhaghosa^ 
the chaiUpion of the Ceylonese Hlnayana was not first in this 
field. He had his predecessors in the missionaries of the 
Mahayftna and the Brahmanical systems in Burma. This is 
corroborated by the interesting collection of Pyu inscriptions 
(6th century A.D.) which bear traces of borrowing from 
Sanskrit vocabulary through the medium of living dialects 
(Pr&krits) of Eastern India and not through the canonical 
language Pali. So there is every possibility of early 
contact with Sanskrit MabaySna through Eastern Bengal 
and Assam. Erom that period down to the present day, 
Burma like Cfeylori remains ill religion and culture, essentially 
a part of India. 

Siam was also formally converted during the period of 
Hindu expansion. Buddhism was introduced into Siam'from 
Cambodia and like Cambodia it remained faithful to the 
Ceylonese or the southern Pali Buddhism, Mon. Cabaton, an 
authority on the history of these peoples affirm that until the 
advent of the Portuguese navigators (16th century), Siam was 
completely within the cultural influence of India : 

“It received its first civilisation from the Brahmins of India and 
thto frotn the merchants from the Malabar and the Coromtin^el (boast); 
and along with Cambodia and Laos, Siam remained permeated with 
Indian civilisation until the east coast of Indo-China accepted Chinese 
civilisation. There are still extant noteworthy aichseologicai witnesses 
of this primitive hindnimHon of Siam in the monuments of ils former 
capitals, Sarankkalok, Snkhokai and Lophun, The former and present 
religions of Siam {i e., Brahmanism and Buddhism), its sacred language, 
its civil institutions, its writing, its arts, and its literature, came from 
India. In the iHth century the l^ai alphabet, the prototype of the 
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present alphabet was invented by the help of Brahmin gurus on the 
model of the Indian writing already in use in the country. 411 this 
civilisation has been preserved and diffused up to the present day by the 
monks who are, as a rule, the educators of the people. 

Leaving aside the as yet obscure problem of pre-Aryan, 
even pre-Dravidian contact of Southern and Eastern India 
with the Mon-khraer and the Malay-Polynesian world, we 
may still safely assert that there were very early maritime 
communications across the Indian Ocean, connecting the 
African Archipelago (including Madagascar) with the Malay 
Archipelago. The island of Ceylon or Taprobane was a sort 
of a halting stage in this grand oceanic traffic. The very 
frequent confusion between Indian, Malay and African 
place-names made by classical travellers and geographers 
are, in the light of our latest researches in geography, 
highly significant. It is now beyond doubt that audacious 
Indian mariners reached Ceylon as well as Sumatra, Java as 
well as Madagascar in very early times. Pa-hien and 
Gunavarman (400 A. D.) followed only the traditional mari¬ 
time route of Indian Oceanic migration. Ihe Malay Peninsula 
served both as a great causeway for the migrations from the 
Asiatic continent and as a rendesvoiis for merchants and 
peoples from widely separated countries. In Sumatra the 
Malayan races were moulded by Indian influences into a 
comparatively civilised condition before they crossed over to 
the Peninsula. The oldest foreign loan-words in Malay are 
Sanskrit, including words for religious, moral and intellec¬ 
tual ideas with some astronomical, mathematical and botani¬ 
cal terms, a court vocabulary and a large number of every¬ 
day words. In their pantheon the greater gods are Hindu 
while the lesser gods are Malay. Their cosmology is also 
Hindu. Only in one branch, in their art, both industrial 
and ornamental, the Mon-khmer peoples, while deriving the 
ideas and inspiration from India (China did not play a 
great jpart here before the T’ang period, 6th century A. D.}, 
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preserve their distinct individuality. Both in the' architec¬ 
tural motifs and decorative evolution, the Khmer nrt will 
always occupy a grand place in the general history of 
Asiatic aesthetics. 

So it is not at all surprising to note that the famous 
Chinese-Buddhist pilgrim It-S'nig ' twice visited (in 671 
and 698 A. D.) Sumatra (then known as the kingdom of 
Si'i Vijaya) and stayed for seven years (688*695 A. D.) in the 
capital city Sri~Bhoja (modern Palembang) studying and 
translating Indian texts. More than 1,000 monk-savants 
studied here all the subjects that were taught in Indian 
centres of learning. In fact this daughter university of 
Sumatra had already become so important that Dhormapala, 
the celebrated Mahayana professor of the great Nalanda 
University (Behar) before the visit of Hiuen-Tsang, went to 
Suvurna-dvipa (Sumatra) in his old age most probably as a 
veteran Director of Indian Studies. Between the age of It- 
Sing (700 A. D.) and that of the Mahayana Buddhist king 
Jditya-varman of Middle Sumatra (1350 A. D.) we have as 
yet very few records. In the 14<th century, Sumatra, under 
king Aditya-varman was still erecting the statue of Jina 
Amoghapasa (a tantric incarnation of Avalokitesioara) in the 
temple of Dadang Chandi, with an inscription in barbarous 
Sanskrit. But already the north of Sumatra had been converted 
to Islamism which soon overwhelmed the whole of the island. 

Java^ was from very early times noticed in Indian 
literature. Bamayana descjibes Java (and probably also 
Sumatra known as the as rich in gold mines, 

Fa-hien found it necessary to pay a visit to this island, in 
early 6th century. Like Sumatra, Java was the stronghold 
of the Buddhist sect of the MtUa-sarvastkadins. Their 
scriptures being in Sanskrit was much valued locally, but 

‘ Of. Dr. Takaknaa ; It-Sing (1896). Coedes: Le royaurae de Srtvijaya : B. K. F 
Ex. 0. (1917). 

* Cf. H. Kern : “ Java, Bali and Sumatra.” ^ 
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frequently those texts checked the spontaneous develppment 
of Javauj^se-Buddhist art which rernainett a little top faifhful 
apd rigidly documentary as noticed by Mon. Fpucher. fn 
the 8th century the Mahayana Buddhism gained a fii’pi footjpg 
in Java. In 7^^. B. a king of the ^ailendra Dynasty 
commemorates the erection of a statue and a temple of Arya- 
Tara (a sakti of AvalokifeSw'tra) by an inscription in Sanksrit 
language and in a north Indian script (not in Kawi or old 
Javanese). Dr. H. Kern, the great Dutch savant, expressed 
his opinion to the effect that the Tmt7^ik-Mahayanist8 came 
to Java from Western Bengal. The temple of Af^ya Tara is 
npw in ruins, known as Chandi Kalasan. The splendid 
monuments of architecture, which appear in Java about the 9th 
ceptury bear the impress of MahSyaua Buddhism. But the later 
Javanese art as well as the Javanese literature and inscriptions 
are largely Sindii §aim. That seems to show that a great 
l)ulk of tfcie people in Java and especially in the island of Bali 
were allowed to practise and profess other cults of Hinduism 
even when the ruling houses were officially adopting 
Buddhism. Down to the middle ages, the relation between 
official Buddhism and non-official popular Hinduism, was 
marked by perfect tolerance and friendliness which produced 
a wonderful fusion of religious thought and art-styles. 

In the Qth century wp witness the third yrq>nd wave of 
cpltural colonisation plainly from South India. The king- 
dpm -of Sri-vijaya (Sumatra) suddenly becomes a great 
civilising agency extending its influence over Java as well 
as a part of ^outh India and their name appears in an 
inscription of Nalanda. Impregnated with the spiritual and 
aestjietic ideals of India, Java now created the wonderful 
^n>ple of Boro-Budar, a marvel of oriental architecture. 
Buddffism was a favourite religion with Javanese sovereigns 
from king Sree Isanavijaya Dharmottungadeva (950 A.D.) 
to Tribhuvanottunga Devi, the queen ruling over the whole of 
Java (1360 A.J).) But other forms of Hindu religion, 
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especially Saivism were tolerated and widely practised by a 
large part of the population. That is why probably during 
the 10th, 11th and 12th centuries when the Mon-khmer art 
reached its apogee, we find in Java, the great Pramhmam 
and Panatararti temples consecrated to Brahmanical deitie's; 
and in Cambodia, the famous Saiva temple of Angkor Thom 
(9th century) and the marvellous monument of Angkor-Vat 
(completed 1160 A.D.) dedicated to Vishnu, by the Cambodian 
King Parama Vuhnuloka. “ These monuments,” remarks Mon. 
Cabaton, “give evidence to this day of cultural and artistic gifts 
so incompatible with the intellectual apathy of the Khmera, 
that some scholars are inclined to think that the grandeur of 
the empire was due to a Hindu colony which governed the 
country (Cambodia) from the 8th to the 14th century.” 
However, the invasions of the Annaraites and the Siamese 
during the 12th and loth centuries led to a gradual decadence, 
and the downfall of Champa and Cambodge was complete 
when Islam swept over the whole area like a hurricane. 

Leaving aside the question of the reciprocal influence of 
the Hindu and the Islamic history we shall note summarily the 
main features of India’s role in the history of South-eastern Asia. 
Unlike the thoroughly pacific cultural penetration of India in 
Serindia, China and Japan, her expansion over South-eastern 
Asia was not unaccompanied by occasional political conquests 
or military occupations. However, what India brought as her 
real contributions to these regions were not the conquering 
tribes or dynasties (long forgotten!) but a yQuisle fertiliaing 
influence in the domain of intellectual and artistic creation. 
That is why a veteran philologist like Dr. Skeat found after an 
elaborate analysis that the oldest loan-words in this linguistis 
group are words for religious, moral and intellectual ideas 
coming from India. So, in the highly interesting monograph 
on the “Indonesians” Mr. Kruijt notices how the name for 
Qod in most of the languages of this world is^derived from the 
Indian word Devata. “In Siau the highest god is called 

23 
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Duata which is also found among the Macassars and BuginCse 
as Dewata, among the Dayaks as Jebata, data, among the 
Mongondouians as JDmfa and among the people of the 
Philippine islands as Bivala^ Darxita, Diuaiay So the 
Sanskrit word Bhattara is found in more or less changed form 
in many Indonesian languages in the sense of God, e.g.^ 
Batara guru who appears with So7'ipada and Manalabulan 
as the three most important deities of Malay Archipelago as 
pointed out by Dr. H. Kern. And what is still more amazing 
is the recent discovery of Indian influence on the formation 
of early Polynesian poetry and mythology. Mr. A. H. Keane’s 
remarks in this connection deserve quoting : 

At times the Polynesian singers apjiear to soar into the ethereal 

spaces and to realise the concept of a Supreme Hein".Tangaroa is 

spoken of as Toivi, the Eternal or else like the Hindu Brahma or the 

Dodonian Zeus that ‘was is and shall be’.described in the loftiest 

language as dwelling ‘ in the limitless void of space, when the world was 
not yet nor the heavens nor the sea, nor man.’ Such sublime conceptions, 
such subtle theosophies, such personifications of Chaos, Immensity, Gloomy 
Night and other pure abstractions, in these children of nature, excite 
wonder and remain inexplicable in their present fragmentary state. 
Everywhere we find Heaven, Earth, the Universe, the Afterworld recurring 
under diverse names and forms, personified by language embodied in 
theocratic and anthropomorphic philosophies —erhoeft an H were of the Vedic 
hymns reverberating from isle to isle over the broad Pacific waters. The 
question arises: Hare there been Vedic contacts ? It is a chronological 
question which cannot be answered until the date is approximately deter¬ 
mined of the eastward migration of the Indonesians from Malaysia. Did 
the migration precede or follow the arrival of the Hindu missionaries in 
that region ? ” 

Thus listening to these profound hymns of the Polynesian 
Vedas amidst the vast expanse of the Pacific Ocean, we seem 
to catch the real secret of India's success in her career of 
internationalism. In spite of occasional lapses to militarism 
on the part of ^individual sovereigns, the Indian people as 
a whole, stuck suhstantially to the principle of Peace and 
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l^rogresa. They respected the individuality of the races and 
nations which carae into contact with them, offering their best 
and evoking the best in others. Thus India managed to leave 
a record of collaboration in the realm of the Sublime and the 
Beautiful, quite remarkable in world history. The political 
conquerors and economic exploiters may have been there too ; 
but they never played a dominant role in this grand drama 
of Creative Unity. That is why, when the names of the great 
kings and emperors were forgotten, the people of these 
cultural colonies cherished with gratitude the memory of the 
services rendered by the innumerable Indian monks and 
teachers, artists and philanthropists—selfless workers for 
human progress and international amity,^ 


K A LIDAS Nag 


' This pHjicr was read in connection with a Sijmjmiitm on “ The Role of Inter¬ 
nationalism in tlie Development of Civilisation,” invited by the Peace Congress of Lugano 
(Sviritzerland) in 15122 which was attoiuled by tlie master spirits of modern Europe like 
Bomain Kulhind, Bertiaud Russel, Hermann Hesse and others. T bog to express in this 
connection my best thanks to my friends of the “ Tnternatioua.1 League of Women for 
Peace and Freedom” for provoking this study and for publishing a French versiov of this 
monograph in the Rassegna Inteinazionale (Rome, April 15)23)—K. N 
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LATE MR. S. M. MITRA: A STUDY OF HIS 

WRITINGS 

Born and brought up under the influence of Western 
civilisation, the late Mr. Mitter did not lose the Oriental flavour 
of his mind. A man of wide culture and gifted with versatile 
powers, he studied the Indian problems with the avidity of a 
scholar, looked at them from the isolation of an official, and 
drew inferences which are as much characterised by a stamp of 
originality as by eccentricity. We may not see eye to eye with 
him, but to say that he has lived or written in vain is, to say 
the least, most uncharitable. He felt an exultant pride in his 
being known as a Bengalee, and waxed eloquent and warm 
when writing about the potency of his own mother-tongue. One 
would not be far from truth if one were to say that in one sense 
he was a genuine patriot. He wielded a powerful pen and was 
the proud possessor of a charming style—a style which throws 
a n)Ost pleasing, I might say, fascinating, garb over the dry 
details of statistics, as is witnessed in the study of such prob¬ 
lems as " The Separation of the Judicial from the Executive 
Functions,” ” India and Imperial Preference,” ” Industrial Deve¬ 
lopment,"’ etc. One is almost bewildered at the vast range of 
subjects over vihich he extends his flight, ranging from the 
Rig Veda down to the political utterances of Lords Minto and 
Morley, and with the unerring swoop of an eagle from a giddy 
height he picks up materials from various regions to appease 
his intellectual appetite. 

The two most famous books, which should keep his 
memory far beyond the dark region of obscurity are (i) “ Indian 
Problems,” and, ( 2 ) ” Anglo-Indian Studies.” Both these books 
illustrate to a remarkable degree the facile style, the lucid 
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manner and fche reasoning mind of the author, I have never 
come across better books to give an average educated Indian 
information on many intricate problems, and with the picturesque 
beajLity of a finished work of art. A glance at the above books, 
which are a veritable store-house of information, would make 
even the casual reader rich with a wealth of detail beyond all 
expectations. To quote only a few of such from his books :— 

{a) Such legislation (Act XXI of 1850 ) may appeal to the 
theorist and the jurist, but cannot fail to undermine Imperial 
interests ia India. 

(<^) It is not generally known that as early as the tenth 
century, under Sebaktagin, the father of the great iconoclast, 
Mahmud of Ghazni, two Hindu generals commanded the Ghazni 
army—General Sundar at Herat and General Tilak at Merv, the 
two great strongholds of Islam in Central Asia. 

(c) The distinguished Buddhist preacher who penetrated 
the wilds of Tibet in the eighth century was Santa Rakshita, 
a native of Gaur. He formally introduced the religion of the 
Buddha into Tibet. Among other Bengalis who marched in 
the van, centuries before England had anything to do with 
India, may be mentioned Pandit Dipankara, another native of 
Malda, In the 9 th century he went to Pegu to preach 
Buddhism. 

On page 21 of his “ Indian Problems he gives the names 
of six Europeans who were hanged in India for the murder of 
natives, as illustrative of the impartiality of British justice. 

His frequent reference to the Arabic and Persian writers is 
an eloquent testimony of his reputation as a scholar, and his 
unstinted homage to every notable Indian gives an insight into 
the ta-ue patriotic heart that beat within his breast. At the 
same time I may mention that the opinions expressed by him 
are in many cases open to dispute, as, for example, when he says 
that the Partition of Bengal was “ an excellent administrative 
act ” or that " The Indian National Congress is an annual 
Picnic.’’ ’ 
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His chapter on “ Moslem-Hindu Entente Cordiale’' 
from his' “Anglo-Indian Studies” is replete with interesting 
facts which happened in the Moghul period and which are 
as instructive as refreshing. He has brought home to his 
readers in a very convincing manner, peculiar to himself, how 
Hindus and Moslems cannot but live as children of the same 
parents as they did centuries ago. The cementing element of 
love between these two sister communities in India has simply 
to be re-assured in order to form the solid bed-rock on which 
the British Empire will stand firm and fixed, defying all political 
upheavals and racial recriminations. Moslem sovereigns de¬ 
pended on the skill of their Hindu generals for the extension and 
safety of their vast territories. The Hindus in their turn never 
distrusted their Non-Hindu rulers and lived in amity and peace. 
All this, he says, was in order to denounce the unstatesmanlike 
policy of “ Divide and Rule.” No one can take exception to 
the following statement of his, “without confidence in the 
hona-Jides of a Government, no foreign power can rule over a 
population of 315 millions by force alone.” His criticisms in 
this connection are thoroughly characterised by moderation. 

I would commend to every Britisher engaged in the 
administration of the country and to every serious student of 
Indian history the study of these two books, especially the 
chapters headed “ British Statesmanship and Indian Psycho¬ 
logy,” “The Indian Unrest,” “Hindu Mind-Training” and 
“The Balkan War andindia,” from Anglo-Indian Siudics. They 
will give him ihuch food for reflection, and will serve as a guide 
in the solution of many questions to which he might not 
possibly have given the least attention. He will find truth 
stated with refreshing candour and many striking and original 
ideas interspersed in the course of the author’s observations. He 
has struck altogether a different note w^hen he says that England, 
by removing the Capital to Delhi, has placed herself more 
within the swav of Moslem influence than the authorities would 
care to admit. In another place he observes, “ In transferring 
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the Capital to the old centre of Indian Imperialism, England 
has in a flash aroused memories to a degree that thousands 
of demagogues and agitators could not have done in a century. 
Was it wise to awaken ambitions and sentiments if they cannot 
be gratified ? It should now be PZngland’s policy to make the 
hundreds of millions of her Indian subjects feel that they are 
not hopelessly sunk beneath, but living up to, the traditions 
of their distinguished past as represented by Delhi, otherwise 
they may weigh Britain in the balance and find her wanting. 
Would it not be a dangerous experiment for a man to take up 
his abode with his wife in a house where she had lived 
prosperously with a former husband, where every room, every 
detail of the furniture would speak to her in a hundred voices 
of the past ? Or what would be thought of a man who every 
morning at the breakfast table insisted on his wife reading over 
the love-letters which her first husband penned to her in their 
happy courtship days ? Could he reasonably expect her to 
turn a smiling face towards him ? Something similar is the 
risk that England has unwittingly taken in her new Indian 
Capital.” His deep insight into the psychology of the oriental 
mind is nowhere more apparent than where he asks the British 
Government to consider the effect of the transfer of the British 
Indian Capital from Calcutta to Delhi. To adjust British Delhi 
to Moghul Delhi, as he says elsewhere, is no easy matter. And 
the shrewd observation which he then makes in this connection 
and the fresh outlook which he brings to bear on the treatment 
of the subject will make his name live as one of those veteran 
publicists and statesmen who interpreted Indian sentiment to 
the British public to the mutual advantage of England and India. 

The following utterance will show that our author has 
not hesitated to express his free and independent views : 
“ The Delhi Capital has brought vividly before the Moslem 
and Hindu the shades of Akbar and Abul Fazl, Man Singh 
and Todar Mall—names which have for centuri^ been house¬ 
hold words alike with Moslems and Hindus. Native India goes 
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crazy over such names. What power can cut it off from the 
influence of these memories ? Can any English name conjure 
Up such feelings of affection in the Indian mind as these four 
Moslem and Hindu names ? ” A resuscitation of the old Moghul 
traditions in the matter of the appointment of Hindu rulers as 
evidenced by the installation of Lord Sinha as a Provincial 
Governor and his admission to the British Peerage by the 
late Mr. Montagu is a policy in the right direction, which, if 
systematically continued, will doubtless make for the same 
relations between the subject and the sovereign race as in the 
good old days. 

The sincerity of his criticism, adverse and unpleasant 
though it sometimes is, is sure to exercise a chastening influence 
on the direction of the policy of His Majesty’s Government 
in such momentous matters as involve a judicious reconciliation 
of communal feelings and sentiments, which are those on which 
the future welfare of the Empire unquestionably depends. 


M. L. B. 
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KESHUB CHUNDER SEN 

Keshub! thou shouldst be living at this hour: 

The call has come that marks a nation’s rise! 

But we are deaf: Hindu at Moslem cries ; 

In factious strife we lose our faith and power ! 

Who would sustain us that we should not lower 
Our starry aim in this our great emprise ? 

The pure-souled Gandhi weeps; behold, then^ lies 
Ilabindra’s trumpet; Chitta’s gone ! And o’er 
The land is gloom. 0, for the light that shone 
On thee! 0, for thy voi- e to make men see, 

For all the warring sects, that God is one, 

Tlie saints and prophets all in history 
But one great apostolic succession 
And earth the temple-court of Harmony! 

Lalitmohan Chattkrjee 


25 
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“The Bases of Indian Economy," by B. G. Bh*tnagar, M.A., F.S.S. 
Lecturer in Economics, University of Allahabad, price Rs. 2, pages 144. 

Following the distinguished precedent set by Prof. C. N. Vakil, 
Mr. Bhatnagar proposes to discard the time-honoured term “ Indian Eco¬ 
nomics ” and popularise the new terra “ Indian Economy.” The subject- 
matter of the study is the economic activities of our people as conditioned 
by the physical, social, moral and legal environments. But I am afraid 
both the terms “ Home charges ” and “ Indian Economics ” are too deep- 
rooted in popular usage to be shaken by any well-meant reform. 

The importance of geography, social and religious ideals and aspira¬ 
tions and the legal framework of society cannot be neglected in a rational 
unders'anding of the corporate life of any community. Karl Marn and 
Frederick Le Play have shown us how the social and economic life of early 
societies have been conditioned to a great extent by “ land, climate, food- 
Bupply, the prevailing modes of work and industry.” But as sociological 
thinkers point out “ vital impulses, mind forces and consciousness of purposes 
and aims” of national meu can modify the above circumstances. Before 
these latent internal forces can be developed so as to dominate the situation 
it is imperative to note the exact nature of the material environment and 
Mr. Bhatnagar has given us an economic interpretation of the physical 
features of one region of N. India. The third cha[)ter deals with the 
socio-religious factors and their influence on economic life. The fourth part 
deals with the influence of land tenures on the life and labour of our people. 
The author has given us some constructive suggestions in this section 
as regards the occupancy and the zamindari systems of land tenure. 

The author would have done well to have included a chapter on poli¬ 
tical circumstances conditioning the economic activities of the people. 
That political freedom facilitates economic organisation is too well-known 
to need any comment from me. The national Government must help to a 
large extent the endeavour of the people to perfect the economic organi¬ 
sation. Political power is essential to develop the economic capacity in the 
right channels. Economic reconstruction of our villages would be im¬ 
possible without granting self-government to the village punehayet in the 
limited field of sanitation, police and judicial administration. It is due 
to the lack of political power that we have not been able to carry out in 
entirety the specific recommendations of either the Indian Industrial Com¬ 
mission, the Stores Purchase Cpmmittee, the Jails Committee, the Deck 
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Passengers Committee and the Mercantile Marine Committee. Without 
disputing the truth of the statement that “all applied economics is not 
polities ” I wish to strongly emphasize that it is not sound organisation 
alone that leads to economic development. Again, the swiftness of the 
administrative machinery of the country has a tolerable influence on the 
economic activities of the people. Red tape, routine methods, indifference 
and indolence oppose progress at every stage more than anytliing else. 
Swift decision and prompt execution are tlie desirable things in a living 
administration and in spite of the recent decentralisation of political 
power in our country we have not been blessed with really sympathetic 
administration. I'he economic activities of our people are cramped and 
confined to a narrow field as there is not only a lack of sound organisa¬ 
tion but political power also. 

We strongly recom.uend this book to the students of economics as it 
tends to stimulate their thought and make them consider the influence of 
several factors on the economic life of the village or the town with which 
they are familiar, 

B. R. R. 


‘ India's Mineral Wealth » (India of Today, Vol. IV) by J. Coggin 
Brown. Oxford University Press, pp. 121, Price Rs. 2. 

This little volume gives the reader a short conspectus of the indigenous 
mineral resources of our country and the sincere well-wishers who wish to 
secure the economic progress of our country should realise that mineral 
industrial wealth offers a vast scope for development in the future. The 
one thing that is noticeable in the ease of India is the progressive expan¬ 
sion of her mineral wealth. Sir T. Holland spoke of about 54- minerals 
while Mr. J. C. Brown describes about 77 in this book. Lines 11 to 
23 on p. 8 indicate the future progress that might be realised in this 
direction. But this realisation, no doubt, depends on correct edu¬ 
cation in the right prospecting methods. A mineral school in Chota 
Nagpur which is a wonderfully mineralised country would contribute 
much towards imparting the characteristics of minerals, their constituents, 
field tests, and a proper understanding of the earth^s crust. The readers 
would have been much more indebted to the author if he had suggested 
interesting lines for developing our mineral wealth. Next to agriculture 
mining would be the greatest industry of India if only the services of 
economic geology are enlisted in our calculation. ' 


B. Ramachandba Rau 
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Professor C. V. Raman. 

It will interest our readers to know that Professor Raman 
has received an invitation to contribute four chapters on the 
Theory of Musical Instruments to the great Handbuch Der 
Physik which is now in course of publication by the firm of 
Julius Springer in Berlin. The Handbuch is being brought out 
under the auspices of an eminent group of physicists in Germany, 
and is a comprehensive publication in which every section 'of 
Mathematical and Experimental Physics is being dealt with 
by recognised authorities, the leading expert in each sub¬ 
division being chosen from the workers in the German-speaking 
countries in Europe. The one exception in which the co-opera¬ 
tion of a physicist from outside the Continental Countries has 
been sought is our Professor from the Calcutta University. 
The invitation from the Editor stated that they found very 
great pleasure in inviting a physicist who had made so many 
valuable contributions to the subject to co-operate in the great 
work. 


The Indian Philosophical Congress, 


The first session of the Indian Philosophical Congress held 
in December, is, from all accounts, a great success. Delegates 
from almost all parts of India and representatives of the different 
universities attended the Congress. The opening meeting on the 
19th of December {1925) was an impressive one. His Excellency 
the Chancellor in opening the Congress discussed the high 
aims and ideals of philosophy and insisted on the complementary 
nature of the ideals of service and sacrifice. He referred to the 
international character of the gathering and expressed the hope 
that the Congress would meet annually. In welcoming the 
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delegates, Sir Ewart Greaves, the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, recalled his Oxford days, when, by a strange irony 
of fate, the philosophical thought of India was never brought to 
the notice of students of philosophy. He hoped that the 
Congress would bring Indian and Western thought closer and 
promote mutual understanding. Dr. Rabindranath Tagore 
delivered his inspiring Presidential address—printed elsewhere— 
in an intensely musical voice which reached the furthermost 
corner of the house. The poet seated in Indian style on a 
raised platform reminded his audience of an Indian Rhhi of old 
uttering words of wisdom to a gathering of his disciples. 

The Congress had the privilege of listening to two learned 
and stimulating discourses from Professors Formichi and Tucci 
of Italy. The Indian Philosophy Section aroused great enthu¬ 
siasm and discussions in Sanskrit by some Pandits added to the 
interest. The session closed with a very successful and 
pleasant ‘ At Home ’ to the Delegates given by the Vice- 
Chancellor on Tuesday (the 22nd December) evening. 

At the business meeting on Tuesday afternoon, the follow¬ 
ing constitution of the Congress was adopted : 

1. The Association shall be called the Indian Philosophical 
Congress. 

2. The aim of the Association shall be {i) to meet every year for a 
specified number of days for the discussion of philosophical problems; 
(n) to devise ways and means for the development of philosophical 
studies in India ; [Hi) to raise funds and to make proper investment of 
the same, and to do all other things necessary for the carrying out of 
the aims (f) and (//). 

3 . The membership of the Congress shall be open to those persons 
who are interested in the study and teaching of philosophy on their 
paying a yearly subscription of Rupees Five only at least two months 
before the meeting of the Congress. 

3 A. For the ist-year, the undermentioned persons shall be deemed 
as having enrolled as members : 

(a) Delegates, {b) Contributors of papers, (c)n Members of the 
Reception Committee who have already paid their dues. 
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4 . All members of the Congress {a) shall be invited to the meet¬ 
ings of the Congress, {b) shall have the right to vote for such matters as 
are hereinafter mentioned, (c) shall receive the publications of the 
Congress at favoured rates, (e/) shall have the right to submit papers to 
the Congress. 

5 . The membership of a person shall cease (a) upon his non¬ 
payment of subscription for two consecutive years, (^) upon his pursuing 
a course of conduct injurious to the interests of the Association, when 
a motion to effect the termination of membership is passed by a 
majority of members present at the meeting of the Congress. 

6 . The work of the Congress shall be carried on by an Executive 
Council consisting of twelve members with a Chairman and Secretary 
to be elected by the Congress. The Chairman may nominate not more 
than three members to the Executive Council. The members of the 
Executive Council, the Chairman, and the Secretary shall hold office for 
three years. 

7 . The Congress shall initiate new proposals and policies by 
passing resolutions which the Executive Council shall try to carry out. 

8 . The Executive Council shall be responsible for carrying out the 
aims of the Association. It shall elect the President of the Congress 
and the Sectional Presidents. It shall receive and select papers to be 
read at the Congress Sessions. 

9 . The Executive Council shall co-opt, at least six months before 
the date of the meeting of the Congress, two members representing the 
seat of the following session of the Congress. These members shall 
hold office for one year. 

10 . The Chairman and the Secretary, shall, with the general 
approval of the Executive Council frame rules and bye-laws for carrying 
on the work of the Congress. 


The Congress elected the following Executive Council: 


Chairman. 

Professor S. Radhakrishnan, M.A. (Calcutta) 

Secretary. 

N. N. Sen Gupfa, Esq., M.A., Ph.D. (Calc^tta). 
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Members. 

Professor Phanibhusan Adhikary, M.A. (feenares). 

„ G. C. Chatterji, M.A. (Lahore). 

,, Hiralal Haidar, M.A., Ph.D. (Calcutta). 

„ A. G. Hogg, M.A., D.Lit. (Madras). 

Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganath Jha, M.A., D.Lit,, C.I.E., 
(Allahabad). 

Professor G. H. Langley, M.A. (Dacca). 

,, John Mackenzie, M.A. (Bombay). 

„ J. B. Raju, M.A., B.Sc. (Nagpur). 

,, R. D Ranade, M.A. (Bombay). 

Mr. S, S. Surjanarayana Sastri, M.A., B.Sc. (Madura). 

Professor Ahmad Shah, M.A., B.Lit. (Lucknow). 

„ A. R. Wadia, M.A., Bar-at-Law (Mysore). 

Mr. G. R. Malkani, M.A. (Amalner), nominated. 

Professor Abdul Hakeem, M.A. (Osmania University— nominated). 

An Editorial Board consisting of— 

Professor G. C. Chatterjee, M.A. (Lahore) 

,, S. N. Das Gupta, M.A., Ph.D. (Calcutta) 

,, S. K. Maitra, M.A., Ph.D. (Benares) 

,, R. D. Ranade, M.A. (Bombay) 

,, P. P. S. Sastri, M. A. (Madras) 

,, W. S. Urquhart, M.A., D.Lit. (Calcutta) 

was elected by the Congress to be in charge of the Journal for 
the Congress. It is hoped that this Editorial Board will be 
accepted by the trustees of the Amalner Institute of Philosophy 
who are now running the Philosophical Quarterly. 

The next session of the Congress will be held in Benares in 
December, 1926. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Affiliated Students. 

Regulations (as amended to 31st October, 1926). 

We have been requested to publish the following for 
the benefit of our students ; 

I. Graduates of Universities, which have on the recommendation of 
the Council of the Senate been approved for the purpose by Grace of the 
Senate, shall be entitled to admission to the privileges of affiliation, pro¬ 
vided that they submit certificates showing that they have attended 
classes in such a University fora period of not less than three years, and 
that they produce either (a) evidence of graduation with First Class 
Honours, or a record which, in the opinion of the Council of the Senate, 
is equivalent to First Class Honours’; 

or, (6) evidence of graduation with Second Class Honours (or a record 
which, in the opinion of the Council of the Senate, is equivalent to 
Second Class Honours®), provided that they have pass*d, in one or more 
of the Examinations by which they have qualified for their degree, either 
in English, two other languages, one of which is either Latin or Greek, 
and Mathematics; or, if a student is a native of Asia or Africa and not 
of European descent, in English, in one of the following languages, 
Arabic, Persian-with Arabic, Chinese or Pali, and in Mathematics. A 
pass in the corresponding Pait of the Previous Examination in any of 
these subjects will be accepted in lieu of ihe subject in the Examinaliona 
by which students have qualified for their degree, provided that the neces¬ 
sary part of the Previous Examination has been passed before the student 
rsafriculafes. 

2, A student admitted to the privileges of Affiliation shall be entitled 
to any or all of the following privileges : 

(a) to be exempted from the Previous Examination ; 

' In the case of approved Universities in the United States of America, the Conn- 
oil of the Senate will in general accept, as such a record, evidence that s student can be 
regarded as having graduated in the first sixth of his class (that is all the students of his 
year), and also that he showed exceptional ability in some subject. 

* In the case of approved Universities in the United States of America, the Council 
of the Senate will in general accept, as such a record, evidence that a student can be 
regarded as having gratiuated in the first half of his class (that is, all the students of 
hie year). 
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(i) ^to reckon the first term kept by residence as the second, third, or 
fourth term of his residence, for the purposes of all provisions respecting 
the standing of candidates for Tripos Examinations or for Degree Examina¬ 
tions in Medicine, Surgery, or M usic, and respecting the standing of candidates 
for Degrees, other than the Oi’dinary B. A. Degree or Degrees conferred under 
the Regulations for Research Students; 

(c) on producing evidence that he has passed such examinations as 
may be approved by a Special Board connected with a Tripos, to be allowed 
to proceed to a part or Section of that Tripos under the same conditions as 
though he had passed another Part or Section of a Tripos; and, if he 
shall obtain honours therein, to be admitted Bachelor designate in Arts 
on the completion of residence for the requisite number of terms, provided 
that— 

(*) if the examination or examinations as to which evidence is 
produced are in a subject or subjects other than that which the Tripos is 
concerned, the consent of the General Board of Studies shall be obtained in 
each case; 

(n) if a student is allowed under this regulation to proceed to a Part 
or Section of a Tripos in respect of which the regulations make different 
provisions according to tlie Part or Section of a Tripos which a student 
has already passed, the Special Board shall determine which of such 
provisions shall apply; 

(nV) application for admission to this privilege is made to the 
Registrary before the end of the student’s first term of residence : 

if this examination is taken before the last of the terms which the 
candidate is required to keep in order to qualify for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, the candidate shall produce a certificate of “ diligent study ” for 
the residue of such terms. 

3. {a) If a student admitted to the privileges of affiliation wishes to 
reckon for any purpose the first term kept by residence as the second, 
third, or fourth term of his residence, in accordance with the foregoing 
Regulation 9, (4), application should be made to the Registrary for the 
registration of such allowance. 

(b) If a student admitted to the privileges of affiliation has, in 
accordance with the foregoing Regulation 3 (d), reckoned for any purpose 
the first term kept by residence as the second, third, or fourth term of his 
residence, as the case may be, he shall be required so to reckon his first 
term for all purposes, 

4. In the case of any student claiming to be admitted to the 

m 
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privileges of Affiliation, a certificate of having fulfilled the prescribed condi¬ 
tions, signed by the Registrar or other competent authority of the student’s 
University, shall be presented for registration to the Registrary in the 
student’s first term of residence, and a fee of shall be paid at the same 
time to the Registrary for the University Chest. 

5. Any certificate of having fulfilled the prescribed conditions may 
be accepted for registration at a time later than that above specified, 
provided that in every such case an additional fee of £ 1 shall be paid to 
the Registrary for the University Chest. 

6. Students claiming to be admitted to the privileges of Affiliation 
shall be required (a) to have fulfilled all the prescribed conditions before 
matriculation, {b) to matriculate and to pay the usual fee of £ 6, and (c) 
to pay the capitation tax in respect of each term allowed under 
Regulation 2 (A). 

» * * * 


Conditions of Exemption from Responsions at Oxford anil Previous at 
Cambridge by means of Examinations which can be taken in India, 

University oe Oxford. 

Indian University Degrees.—Exemption from Responsions is given 
to any person who has obtained the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor 
of Science at an Indian University approved by the Hebdomadal Council^ 
provided that his course at his Indian University included the study of 
English, and one of the languages Latin, Greek, French, German, Sanskrit, 
Arabic, Persian, Pali, Classical Chinese. 

Cambridge School Certificate Examination.—Exemption from Respon- 
sions is also giv^ to the holders of the School Certificate of the Cambridge 
Syndicate for Local Examinations, provided that the holder has gained the 
certificate in or after 1917, and has either in the same or separate exami¬ 
nations passed with credit in two of the languages Latin, Greek, French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, of which Latin or Greek must be one, and in two 
other subjects included in Groups I, II and III.^ 


' No list of Universities approved by the Hebdomadal Oonncil is published. 

‘ Gronp I, English Subjects j Group II, Languages (Latin, Greek, French, German, 
Spanish, Italian, Araliio, Chinese, Persian, or Sanskrit in Ceylon, or Pali, or Sinhalese, 
or Tamil) j Group III, Mathematics, Natural Science. 
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JV.Z^,—Exemption from ResponsionB is also one of thfe privileges 
of students entitled to the status of Senior or Junior Students, 

Univirsity of Cambridqe. 

Indian University Examination.—A candidate who has obtained a 
First Class in the Intermediate Examination in Arts or Science, or a First 
or Second Class in the Examination for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or 
Bachelor of Science in any Indian University appfox:ed for the purpose by 
the Council of the Senate,"^ is granted exemption from the whole of the 
Previous Examination, provided that, in some examination leading up to 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science in that University, 
he has passed in Arabic, Persian, Persian with Arabic, Sanskrit or Pali; 
in Mathematics or Science; and in English.^ 

Cambridge School Certificate Examination.—Exemption from the 
Previous Examination is also possible to students who have obtained the 
Certificate of the School Certificate Examinations, held by the Cambridge 
Syndicate for Local Examinations, on the following conditions :— 

(!) Exemption from the whole of the Previous Examination is granted 
to those who pass with credit in five of the subjects of the Examination, 
one of the five being Latin or Greek, or in four of the subjects of the 
Examination, including one at least from each of the Groups 1, II and 
III,t one of the four being Latin or Greek. Candidates from India, pot 
of European descent, may substitute Arabic, or Persian, or Sanskrit, or 
Sinhalese, or Tamil, for Latin or Greek, but students who avail themselves 
of this concession are not allowed to offer themselves as candidates for the 
Oriental Languages Tripos. 

(2) Exemption from the whole Previous Examination, with the excep¬ 
tion of the papers in Latin, is granted to candidates who satisfy the above 
conditions, but who have not included Latin or Greek as one of the subjects. 

(3) Exemption can be obtained— 

(a) from Part I, in respect of a Pass with credit in Latin and either 
Greek, French, German or Spanish, at one and the same examination ; or 
by candidates from India, not of European descent, in respect of a Pass with 


* The UniTersities approved by the Council of the Senate are Calcutta, Madras, 
Punjab, Allahabad, Dacca and Bombay. 

* It should be noted that only complete exemption from the Pi^yions can be obtained 
msier thia Begolation. 
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credit in (?) English Language and English Literature, and in (n) Latin, 
or Arabic, or Persian, or Sanskrit, or Sinhalese, or Tamil; 

(b) from Part II, in respect of a Pass with credit in one of the 
subjects 12 to 16, i.e., Mathematics, Chemistry, Physics, and Eicperimental 
Science; 

(<;) from Part III, in respect of a Pass with credit in either Religious 
Knowledge or History, in one and the same examination. 

KB .—Exemption from the Previous is also one of the privileges of 
students entitled to the slatus of Affiliation. 


Trinity College, Cambridge, Research Studentships. 

“ An election to a Research Studentship will be made at the end 
of July, 1926, and in every subsequent year. 

All men are eligible to the Studentship who have graduated, or before 
1st October, t92C, will have graduated, at any University other than 
Cambridge, or who can show evidence of exceptional qualification for 
research ; provided that at the date of the election they have not commenced 
residence in the University of Cambridge. 

Every candidate must declare that he intends, if elected, to proceed 
to the degree of Pb.D. in the University of Cambridge; and either before 
or after his election the elected Student must obtain from the Board of 
Research Studies of the University permission to enter the University as 
a Research Student. Tenure of the Studenship is conditional upon such 
permission being obtained, and upon diligence in the approved course of 
research. 

The Studentship will be tenable until the Student is of standing to 
proceed to the (iegree of Ph.D,, and it will be of such value not exceeding 
£ *200 a year as the Electors may decide after considering the Student’s 
pecuniary circumstances. Payment will be made quarterly, and will be 
conditional on residence in the University in accordance with the Univer¬ 
sity’s rules of residence, except that, if the Student has resided during the 
three previous quarters, he will receive payment for the Long Vacation 
quarter (ending at Michaelmas) whether he resides during it or not, even 
if he has already proceeded to the degree of Ph.D. 

The elected candidate will be required to come into residence in the 
Michaelmas term, 1926, (not later than October 12), unlesp he sh^ll have 
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obtained from the college authorities leave to commence residence at somi» 
other time. 

Applications must reach the Senior Tutor, Trinity College, Cambridge, 
England, as early as possible in July, and not later than July, 1925. They 
must include a certificate of birth, a certificate of good character, a record 
of the candidate’s education, his diploma or other certificate of graduation, 
a statement of the research or kind of research that he is prepared to 
undertake, and any evidence of his aptitude for research that he wishes to 
submit; together with a full account of his pecuniary eireiunstances, which 
should state the amount of any assistance expected from his present 
University. Strict attention should be paid to these requirements, for a 
defective application may be ignored. If, however, the candidate's 
credentials and testimonials have already been suraitted to the Registrary 
of the University, that should be said, and duplicates of them need not be 
sent. If they are sent in the first instance to the Senior Tutor, he will, on 
request, transmit them to the Registrary in due course. 

In all that concerns admission to the University (as distinct from the 
College) the candidate should communicate with the Registrary at the 
University Registry. Full information on the matter is to be found in The 
Student’s Handbook to the University and College of Cambridge, an annual 
publication of the University Press. This book contains a chapter on 
expenses. Among the charges incurred by a Research Student who is a 
member of Trinity College are the following items due to the College:—» 

(1) A College Admission Fee of £ 5; 

(2) Tuition Fees amounting to £ 6 for each academic year; 

(3) Quarterly Dues amounting to not less than £ 27 and not more 
than £ 31-10«. for each academic year ; 

(4) a fee of £ 5 due at the time of taking the degree of Ph.D. 

Before admission to tlie College tlie Siudent must advance to the 

(hdlege the Tuition Fee for his first term (£2), Quarterly Dues for his 
first quarter (£9), and a deposit of £ 12, called Caution Money, which is 
repaid when he takes Ids degree or removes his name from the College 
Boards. 

It is to be noted that no one can be admitted to the University as a 
Research Student before he has reached the age of 21.” 
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Mebical Examinations, November, 1925. 

JPmlimmar^ Scientific M,B.: 

The number of candidates registered for the Examination 
was 62, of whom 32 passed, 25 failed and 5 were absent. 

« * . • 


First M.B.: 

The number of candidates registered for the Eokmination 
ol whom 87 passed, 115 failed and 7 were absent. 

* * a 


Find M.B.: 

' The number of oaudidates registered lor Farts 1 and 11 
of the EjEaminaticm was 16, of whom none passed. Of those 
who failed, none passed in Part 1 whilst 7 passed in Part 11. 

The number of candidates registered for Part I (New) of 
the Examination was 189, of whom 62 passed, 121 failed and 
6 were absent. 

The number of candidates registered for Part I (Old) of 
the Examination was 5, of whom 4/ passed and one failed. 

The number of candidates registered fen* Part II (New) 
of the Examination was 93, of whom 7i passed, IS failed and 
one was absent. 






THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 

FEBRUARY, 1926 


A SOUND CURRENCY SYSTEM FOR INDIA 

The abnormal conditions created in India by the war and 
its aftermath have now practically disappeared. The agricul¬ 
tural situation is quite fair. The depression in industrial 
activity which began a few years ago still continues, but 
signs of a revival in the near future are not wanting. Trade 
has already made considerable progress towards recovery. 
The financial position of the Government is satisfactory, and 
the era of deficits has now come to an end. World condi¬ 
tions are also gradually approaching the normal. Most of 
the countries with whom India maintains trade relations have 
now stabilised their currencies on a basis of gold, and Great 
Britain has recently returned to the gold standard. Indian 
merchants and statesmen have for some time past been 
demanding active measures for a solution of the problems of 
Indian currency and exchange. The time, therefore, seems 
to be ripe for making an earnest effort to secure monetary 
stability in India. 

The question of the comparative importance of stability 
in internal prices and in foreign exchanges need not worry 
us overmuch. The internal trade of India is many times as 
large as her external trade. Therefore, looked at from the 
standpoint of volume of transactions, stability internal 
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prices seems to be more important than stability in foreign 
exchanges. But, absolutely considered, the foreign trade of 
India is large enough to merit serious attention. If there is 
one thing more than another which disturbs the course of 
commercial and industrial activity, it is uncertainty of 
exchange. It sho uld be remembered in this connection that 
there is not only no conflict between stability in internal 
prices and stability in foreign exchanges, but that the two 
are, to a considerable extent, closely inter-related. 

The effects of a rising or a falling rupee ought to be well 
understood. A rising rupee tends to discourage exports 
and encourage imports. When exchange rises, the exporter 
gets fewer rupees in return for his goods. Exports from 
India consist mainly of raw materials. Such articles as are 
in the nature of monopolies are not adversely affected to an 
appreciable extent, if the rise in exchange is small. But 
when the rise is considerable, the export trade even in mono¬ 
polies tends to be checked. It should be borne in mind in 
this connection that there are very few articles which may be 
regarded as absolute monopolies. When prices rise very 
high, substitutes for monopolies are often found and there 
is thus the risk of a complete ruin of the trade in these 
articles. In the case of commodities of which India is only 
one of many producers, the price in the world’s markets does 
not, as has been pointed out by Prof. Jevons, “respond to 
the rise of the Indian exchange, and the supply of these 
commodities from India may cease altogether, or can only 
be continued at a lower cost of production,—in other words, 
wages and profits must fall, or cheaper means of producing 
the commodity must be found, as by introducing improved 
methods or machinery.” 

A rising exchange by reducing the rupee prices of 
imported commodities places the locally produced goods at a 
disadvantage. (The home industries find the competition of 
the foreign industries more keen than before. The stronger 
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and well-established industries are able to stand the severer 
test, but the weaker and nascent industries may perhaps 
find the strain too heavy and may even succumb to it. When 
this happens, the industrial develo pment of the country is 
necessarily retarded. The effect of higher exhange is thus 
injurious to industry as well as agriculture in India. 

The different classes of society are differently affected 
by a rising exchange. Consumers gain, while producers incur 
a loss. Creditors reap an advantage, but debtors suft’er. The 
effect on national finance is beneficial, for the Government 
are able to meet their foreign obligations with fewer rupees. 
But what is gain to the exchequer is loss to the tax-payer. 
The tax-payer pays the Government the same number of 
rupees as before, but the rupee is now worth more than it 
was. 

The effects of a falling rupee are the reverse of those of 
a rising rupee. Exports are stimulated, while imports are 
checked. In both cases, however, the effects are temporary* 
They cease as soon as wages, profits, etc,, readjust themselves to 
the new conditions. But readjustments always require time 
to be completed, and the process is not always smooth. Nor 
is the period of transition necessarily short. 

Let us now consider the permanent effects of higher 
exchange. The rupee becomes an appreciated coin, and the 
general price level is lower. Wages and profits are in the 
same relative position as they were before the transition 
commenced. There may, however, be some classes of persons 
who are unable to adjust their position to the new conditions, 
and they are adversely affected by the change. The effect of 
higher exchange on the country as a whole is adverse, so far 
as its foreign trade is concerned. India’s exports exceed her 
imports in value by a large annual sum, say, from 60 to 80 
crores. Higher exchange thus means considerable loss on 
account of this trade balance. As against this loss, the 
Gk)vernment of India are able to effect a saving in Horael 
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Charges, for they are required to remit a smaller number of 
rupees. But, as we have already seen, the amount thus saved 
really comes from the pockets of the people. 

The question which presents itself at the present moment 
is not so much the stabilisation of the rupee as the adoption 
of a sound currency system. The gold exchange standard 
has failed to satisfy the tests of a sound system. It has 
always shown a tendency to break down as soon as there has 
been a crisis. Besides, it has been attended with many evils 
in the past. The utilisation of the reserves for purposes 
other than those originally intended, the fixing of the 
exchange-rate at a fig are which was found impossible to 
maintain, the method adopted in purchasing silver, and the 
enormous losses consequent on the sale of reverse councils are 
instances in point. Management is not a bav. thing in itself, 
but it can prove a success only when the persons entrusted 
with the work are possessed of perfect wisdom and the highest 
degree of honesty. But, as is pointed out by an eminent 
economist, experience has shown that the control of currency 
is liable to the gravest abuses In India, which is still a 
subject country, the possibility or :he ocTirrence of abuses is 
much greater than in other countries. Management 
should, therefore, cease, if for no other reason, in order to 
remove the suspicion from the public mind that Indian 
currency is often manipulated in the interests of England. 
Besides, India»has now developed a large foreign trade of her 
own, and it is very undesirable that her currency should conti¬ 
nue to be linked with that of another country. It is “ risky,” 
to use the words of Sir Basil Blackett, “ to tie the rupee to the 
chariot-wheels ” of the Bank of England. Nor can sentiment 
be altogether ignored in matters of this sort. The gold exchange 
standard is regarded as the brand of subjection and inferiority, 
and, naturally, Jndians feel that the system should be ended. 

Now, what is the alternative to this standard ? It is 
impossible to go back to the silver standard. The standards 
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based on index-numbers which have been advocated by 
several economists present difficulties which appear insur¬ 
mountable at the present moment. An exchange standard for 
the whole civilised world based on gold kept at a number of 
centres will be possible when the League of Nations is able to 
command the confidence of all nations, great and small, and 
the habit of international action becomes fully established. 
For the present, however, the adoption by India of the gold 
standard seems to be the only solution of her currency pro¬ 
blems. This is the system which makes the largest measure 
of automatic regulation possible. Besides, gold has now once 
more established itself as the international standard of value. 
India’s trade relations are mainly with gold-using countries, 
und these can only be satisfactorily maintained by the adoption 
of gold as the medium of exchange. From the standpoint of 
stiibility of commodity prices, ^he gold standard is not an 
“invariable standard.” But, as Dr. Gregory points out, the 
valup of gold ir not likely to fluctuate widely within short 
periods of time and the gold standard necessarily involves 
stability in prices over the Avhole of the area in which the 
standard prevails. The gold standard is thus able to eliminate 
social and international difficulties much more successfully than 
any other standard. An incidental advantage of the adoption 
of the Gold Standard will probably be that a greater familiarity 
with gold coins will bring into use such quantities of gold as 
are now kept as a store of value in the shape of ornaments or 
lumps of the yellow metal. The change is also likely to pro¬ 
duce a desirable political effect. I, therefore, entirely agree 
with the view of an eminent person fully conversant with 
Indian conditions who says, “ The people of India will be 
safer with a currency based on gold, although the commodity 
value of gold is liable to fluctuate, than with one dependent 
on the varying opinions of any body of men.’/ It seems to me 
that the adoption of the gold standard is an economic, 
social and political necessity. 
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The main objection to the adoption of the Gold Standard 
is that the use of gold as currency is uneconomical, especially 
in a poor country like India. This view is quite correct. But 
the adoption of the Gold Standard does not imply that gold 
coins must necessarily circulate very largely. I am strongly 
of the opinion that no attempt should be made to force gold 
coins into circulation. In fact, with a gold currency gold is 
likely to be used only to a very limited extent. If the gold 
‘mohur’ is adopted as the principal coin the actual medium 
of exchange will consist mainly of rupees and notes. 
It is also hoped that the extension of banking facilities and 
the spread of education will lead to a greater use of cheques 
and reduce the importance of coins for purposes of circulation. 

Another objection is that very little gold is mined in this 
country. But India has a favourable balance of trade, and 
in the usual course she will get enough gold for her currency 
purposes in exchange for commodities. It is apprehended in 
some quarters that the absorption of gold by India will result 
in shortage of the metal in other countries. This cannot be 
regarded as a valid argument for depriving India of her 
legitimate share of the world’s stoo’: of gold. But, in reality, 
such absorption, if it takes place will prove beneficial to the 
rest of the world as it will help to lower the international 
price-level. Lastly, the fear that the adoption of the Gold 
Standard will intensify the hoarding habit seems to me to be 
wholly unfounded. 

The question now is,—What should be the relation 
between the gold coin and the rupee ? Of course, when the 
rupee ceases to be the principal coin of the country, the 
question of ratio will become far less important than it is 
under the present system, htill, a ratio will have to be fixed. 
It is perfectly correct to say that there is “no ideal ratio.” 
it may also be accepted without hesitation that the ratio 
.should be such as is “easily attainable and easily maintain¬ 
able.” The 2s. ratio announced in 1920 is neither attainable 
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nor maintainable, and as it is no longer in the thoughts of 
the Government it may be brushed aside. Shall we, then, 
adopt the ratio which prevails at the present moment? This 
brings us to the question whether the existing ratio 
is a natural or an artificial one. The view seems to prevail 
in certain quarters that the present rate has been deliberately 
worked up to by the Government. In the absence of fuller 
information than I possess just at present, I am unable to 
say whether this view is correct or not. But I am convinced 
that the conditions which are responsible for the existing rate 
are not of a permanent character, and I fully endorse the 
view of Sir James Wilson who says, “ The recent rise in its 
gold value to 8*4 grains may prove to be only temporary, as 
being due not only to the general fall in the commodity value 
of gold which has taken place over the world as a whole, but 
to exceptionally good harvests in India, which led to an 
increase in the demand for rupee currency. If the world’s 
demand for gold increases, or the world’s production of 
commodities overtakes the v^orld’s d‘>mand, then the general 
gold price of commodities will fall, the commodity value of 
gold will rise, and the gold value of the rupee will tend to 
fall. If India suffers from poor harvests and her exports 
decrease in comparison with her imports, there will be less 
demand for rupees, and the people who hold large hoards of 
rupees may feel compelled to put them into circulation and 
thus increase the available supply of rupees, which would tend 
to reduce the gold value of the rupee.” Another fact should 
also be taken into consideration. The adoption of the Gold 
Standard by India is likely to result in a greater demand for 
gold, and, consequently, its value will rise. This will automati¬ 
cally bring down the rate. 

If this view be correct, the Government will find 
considerable difficulty in maintaining the Is. 6c2. rate. It 
seems desirable, therefore, to revert to the Old ratio, namely, 
Is, to the rupee. It should not be forgotten that for ov:er 
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two years the prevailing rate was below this figure, and any 
attempt to maintain a higher rate is likely to be attended 
with much risk. The Is. ^d. rate was fairly stable for nearly 
twenty years. The relative price levels in India and other 
principal countries of the world are very nearly the same 
to-day as they were before the war. All these facts point to 
the conclusion that the Is. 4c?. rate seems to approximate 
closely to the natural ratio. 

If this rate be adopted, measures may become necessary 
to check any downward tendency of the rate that may show 
itself. This can be secured by a cessation or restriction of the 
rupee coinage and a reduction in the volume of notes in 
circulation. In case these measures fail to maintain the ratio 
the Gold Standard Reserve will have to be drawn upon to 
make good any loss that may be incurred on this account. 

The adoption of a Gold Standard will mean that a gold 
coin will be the only legal tender in India. The advocates of 
gold currency usually suggest that this coin should be the 
British sovereign as at present. But it would be better to 
give it an Indian name and call it a ‘ mohur.’ In 
order to maintain the convertibility of the two coins at par 
the ‘ mohur ’ should be of the same fineness and weight 
as the sovereign. The legal tender quality of the rupee will 
have to be limited. Ror the present, a high limit, such as Rs. 
1,500 or 100 mohurs, may be fixed, but gradually this limit 
should be reduced to, say, 150 rupees or 10 mohurs. 
Arrangements*" will have to be made for the free—but not 
necessarily gratuitous—coinage of gold. Although it is not 
necessary immediately to convert all silver coins into gold, yet 
it will be desirable to declare the convertibility of rupees into 
mohurs. This will secure the confidence of the public in the 
new currency system and prevent any great disturbance of 
the ratio of exchange. I do not apprehend that a very large 
number of rupees will be presented for conversion as soon as 
the adoption of a gold standard is announced. Even a 
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considerable quantity of the silver coin seeks conversion the 
existing resources of the Government will not be found inade» 
quatp to meet the demand. A portion of the Gold Standard 
Reserve will have, of course, to be applied to this purpose. 

If the proposed change takes place, the Gold Standard 
Reserve will in future be employed in maintaining the ratio 
between the mohur and the rupee. As the coining of new 
rupees will have to be stopped, there will be no addition to 
the present size of the Reserve. As regards the composition 
of the Reserve, it should be held mainly in gold, but a small 
portion of it may be invested in the Treasury Bills of the 
Government of India or other short-term securities. The 
investment of the Reserve in British or Colonial securities 
cannot be justified on any grounds, economic or political, 
and the practice must cease as soon as possible. With the 
disappearance of the Gold Exchange Standard, the need for 
holding the Reserve in England will disappear. The future 
use of the Reserve will be within the borders of tlie country. 
The bulk of it, if not the whole, should, therefore, be held in 
India, 

For the present, the Government of India should conti¬ 
nue to control the note-issue. I am in favour of the establish¬ 
ment of a State Bank in India. The Imperial Bank of India 
holds an anomalous position. The Indian public is not sure that 
it is able to promote and safeguard the economic and financial ' 
interests of the people of the country. Any substantial 
enlargement of its powers so long as its present constitution 
continues is not, therefore, desirable. If, however, it is 
converted into a State Bank, or its constitution is radically 
altered, I would transfer the control of the note-issue to it. 

As regards the backing of the note-issue, the percentage 
of metallic reserve to circulation is at present about 68. This 
should be gradually raised until it reaches 75 per cent., that 
is to say, a ratio in the neighbourhood of the pre-war average. 
If this is done, the issue of notes will be absolutely safe and 
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stand above all suspicion and distrust. The Paper Currency 
Reserve should be held in its entirety in India where it is 
required. The investment of a substantial portion of it in 
England is a great injustice to India. 

Greater facilities should be given for the encashment of 
notes, and notes should be made available not only in every 
town but also in the more important villages. These should 
be made redeemable either in gold or in silver at the option 
of the Government. If the rupee-notes are found very 
expensive, they will have to be discontinued. The 2^-rupee 
notes never became very popular, but in the absence of rupee- 
notes, they may come into greater use. The five-rupee and 
ten-rupee notes should certainly be continued, but rupee-notes 
of the higher denominations should cease to be printed. 
Mohur-notes should be issued according to the needs ot the 
public, and they are sure to be found useful for large payments. 

A gold mint should be established in India. It may be 
either an independent mint or a branch of the Royal Mint. 
This mint should be open to the free coinage of gold raohurs 
and half-raohurs. A small charge may be levied to cover the 
actual cost of minting. There should be attached to the mint 
a Government refinery for refining gold. It would be neces¬ 
sary for the Government to undertake the obligation to give 
gold for rupees, in order to maintain the convertibility of the 
rupee, 

Tne remittance operations of the Government should be 
conducted by‘means of public tender. For the present the 
operations may be in the hands of the Government direct, but 
they will be best effected through the State Bank when it is 
established. There is not much harm in entrusting the 
Imperial Bank with the duty ; but I am decidedly of opinion 
that the Imperial Bank is no substitute for a State Bank 
proper. 

The seasonal demands for currency will be met to a 
larger extent in future by the free minting system under the 
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Gold Standard. But the existing method of creating emer¬ 
gency currency will have also to he continued. In introducing 
further elasticity into the system, the main principle to he 
observed will be to avoid the two extremes of undue stringency 
and inflation. This will require the exercise by the authori¬ 
ties vested with discretionary power of the virtue of sympathy 
on the one hand and of caution on the other. 

The adoption of the gold standard will render unnecessary 
the purchase of silver for at least some time to come. If and 
when the need rises, the purchase of silver should be by open 
tender and not by private arrangement through any broker. 

PttAMATHANATH BaNERJEA 
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ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN ITS RELATION 

TO THE THEORY OF THE STATE ‘ 

! ^ , 

It is proposed in the present paper to consider the justice 
or otherwise of capital punishment as a penalty for certain 
forms of crime entailing danger to society or otherwise impair¬ 
ing its life and impeding its progress. The question will be 
considered in its relation to the idea of the state as the dispen¬ 
ser of the penalty and the problem which will be discussed is : 
whether the right which the state generally exercises at 
present to impose the extreme penalty under certain circum¬ 
stances is implied in its sovereignty and belongs to the idea of 
a state as such. It is not intended to go here into the vexed 
question of the psychological responsibility of the criminal 
which will be taken as granted for the purposes of the discus¬ 
sion. The question therefore to be considered is : granting 
that a crime is a freely-willed act entailing personal respon¬ 
sibility of the criminal, is society as represented in its organi¬ 
sation called the State justified in any circumstances in 
inflicting the extreme penalty ? As capital punishment has 
to be considered in its relation to the concept of punishment 
in general, the question has to be discussed in its bearing on 
the ethical theories of punishment, but since the State in this 
case is the only accredited authority in which vests the power 
to inflict this particular form of punishment, these theories 
have all to be considered in their relation to the idea of a 
State as the source of penal authority. The questions which 
we shall consider therefore are : does the sovereignty of the 
State imply such authority on the lives of its citizens that it 
is justifled to impose even the extreme penalty under certain 
circumstances ? and further, does the idea of crime and its 


‘ Bead before the Indian Philosophical Congress, 1025. 
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punishment require that the criminal should be made under 
certain circumstances, to forfeit even his life as a just retribu¬ 
tion for the act or acts for which he might be held responsible? 
As the argument of exceptional and desperate cases is likely to 
figure rather prominently in controversies of this kind, we 
propose to consider our question in relation to these excep¬ 
tional and extreme cases. 

Let us therefore consider an extreme case—a case of 
premeditated, cold-blooded murder for mere gain without any 
extenuating circumstances mitigating the heinousness or dire 
cruelty of the act. Her(‘, we shall be told, is a clear case for 
the extreme penalty. Por is it not a case of conscious and 
deliberate destruction of life by one who knew he could 
never himself give it back ? Where then is the inequity in 
making him pay for life by life ? If he believes he is justi¬ 
fied in taking away a life he can never restore, society is 
equally justified in claiming his life as a compensation. This 
is the argument of the lex talionis and leads to what is called 
the retributive theory. The plausibility of the argument is 
however more apparent than real and it seems an irony of fate 
that it should be canonised by Christian peoples above all 
whose scripture would condemn it in no uncertain terms. 
For certainly one evil does not justify another and the 
transgression of legitimate rights by an individual does not 
legitimize a retaliatory transgression by society against the 
individual. Nor can the individual culprit’s life be considered 
an equivalent of the life of his victim by any logical feat so 
that society may be said to be justified in claiming the culprit’s 
life as a reparation of the loss. 

The view of punishment as a retaliation has gained added 
prestige since Hegel gave it the stamp of authority as the 
necessary and inevitable outcome of an original, irrational 
will. Hegel’s view of punishment may be gathered from 
the following extracts. “Since violence or force in its 
tery conception destroys itself, its principle is tfiat it 
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must be cancelled by force,” says Hegel in the “ Philo¬ 
sophy of Bight.” “ Hence ic is not only right but neces¬ 
sary that a second exercise of force should annul and 
supersede the first.” “The criminal act is a negation, and 
punishment is the negation of a negation.” “ Injury exists 
only as the particular will of the criminal, and to injure this 
will in its concrete existcMoe is to supersi‘d<* the crime and to 
restore right,” “ The conception of fmnishment implies of 
neces.sity tlie judgment t)iat crime, as the product of a nega¬ 
tive will, carries with it its own negation or punishment.” 
“Punishment expresses the criminal’s own inherent will, is a 
visible proof of his freedom, and is his right.” “ Punishment 
is only the manifestation of crime, tlie second half, which is 
necessarily presupposed in the first.” “ Eetributiou is the 
turning back of crime against itself. The criminal’s own 
deed judges itself.” “ A criminal is honoured as rational in 
the infliction of punishm(*nt. The conception and measure 
of his punishment is deduced from his very act.” 

Punishment, then, according to Hegel, is a restoration, 
through retribution, of that abstract right which has been 
violated by the criminal by an irrational and arbitrary 
exercise of freedom. The gravity, the enormity of the 
crime determines in each case the kind and manner of the 
punishment, and in this respect the punishment may be 
preventive, deterrent or of some other shape according to the 
special circuirtstances of each individual case, but punishment 
in its conception is essentially of the nature of retribution, of 
negation of a negative or irrational act through which the 
culprit is restored to his lost status in the organised community 
of free rational beings enjoying rights and respecting one 
another’s rights. Hence it is crime retaliating itself on itself, 
the logical development of the irrational criminal will whereby 
it destroys itself. It is assumed by Hegel that a violent 
disturbance of the rational order can be counteracted only by 
an opposite violence, that violence alone can cancel violence 
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and that reason realises itself through annulment of unreason 
by unreason. Secondly, it is assumed that the order which 
actually obtains is the most rational order possible under the 
circumstances and that crime consists in the disturbance of 
the order that prevails at the time. Lastly, it is assumed that 
crime in its real nature does not lie between the criminal and 
his victim but between the individual injurer and his abstract 
right as a member of the rational order— the right which he 
has wantonly violated and which can be restored only by the 
self-annulment of crime through punishment. None of these 
assumptions, we contend, will bear strict examination. That 
unreason must annul itself through an opposite unreason 
seems to us to be a gratuitous assumption that is neither 
required by facts nor necessitated by strict logic. On the 
contrary, if experience testifies to anything it is to an inherent 
power of self-generation in all forms of violence and wrong, 
whether public or private, to which the proper counteractive has 
yet to be discovered. Secondly, if the relation between the 
individual and his social order be tnat intimate and organic 
relation that Hegel claims it to be, it is'ditficult to see how 
the State can be divested of responsibility for the crimes 
committed by its citizens. An organic whole is not truly 
organic if its m(*mbers are not coraj)letely organised or social¬ 
ised, and the bare presence of centrifugal forces is a sufficient 
condemnation not merely of the particular disruptive tenden¬ 
cies but also of the whole or system that makes for internal 
dissolution and disintegration. All is certainly not right with 
the State where crimes are rampant and passions run high, 
and there is perhaps much greater need of the reform of a 
system that will not hold together than the mere restraint of 
the individual forces that are only symptoms on the surface. 

Before therefore we grant the prerogative of the State to 
impose even the extreme penalty we had better ask ourselves 
whether we shall be justified in conceding a right to the State 
whiph we are not prepared to recognise in respect of any other 
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association such as the family, the community or the church. 
It is no answer to our question to say that the right to impose 
the extreme penalty can belong only to the State as the sup¬ 
reme association to which all other associations are subordinate. 
The State is neither a superassociation in the strict sense nor 
the only coercive authority as it is claimed to be. As a 
matter of fact coercive authority belongs not merely to the 
State but also to all sorts of subordinate and co-ordinate asso¬ 
ciations inside and outside the State. For example, a religi¬ 
ous community or a church is free to coerce its members when 
it chooses, i, <?., to punish recalcitrant members by excom¬ 
munication and other methods. We do not consider the 
exercise of such right by the communities concerned an 
unjust usurpation of the functions of the State. For example, 
till recently there was a religious bar on Hindus sailing across 
the seas and going to Europe or America for study business 
or any other object, and even, to-day there are some sections 
of the Hindu community in Bengal who would excommuni¬ 
cate all who would venture overseas. Similarly, as regards 
widow-marriage or inter-caste marriage we all know that they 
have still to pass current among the higher-caste Hindus of 
Bengal. All these therefore we leave to the communities 
concerned and we do not hesitate to concede to the particular 
communities the option to accept or reject any reform they 
might consider desirable in the interests of their respective 
communities and the authority to enforce their decisions by 
such methods of coercion as are at their disposal. Nor is it 
relevant to say that these, as instances of psychological coer¬ 
cion appealing through the will of the agents are not on a par 
with physical coercion the right to which vests in the State 
alone. As a matter of fact, the right to physical coercion is 
no monopoly of the State any more than it is a special privi¬ 
lege of any particular association within or without it. For 
example, we do not question the parent’s right to physically 
opeioe the child, whether negatively by detention or positively 
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by physical chastisement, nor do we object generally to the 
exercise of a like authority by the teacher in respect of the 
pupils in his charge. It is therefore no real answer to our 
question to say that the right to exact the extreme penalty 
is not granted to any other association because the State alone 
is entitled to exercise coercive authority. And the reason 
why we do not find a satisfactory answer is perhaps that 
there is none to find, that there is as little justification for 
conceding this right to the State as to any other association, 
and that if the inequity still survives in civilized States, it is 

because we, in our inertia, have allowed it to continue because 

* 

it is, not because we feel that it ought to he and cannot be 
dispensed with without prejudice to the real interests of 
society. 

Let us labour this point a little. To say that the State 
has no more right to penalise the life of a citizen than any 
other association is to affirm a fundamental principle as to the 
relation which holds, or ought to hold, between individuals 
and groups including the relation of State-and-citizen. The 
principle is that in the case of groups which are associations 
there never can be inclusion in the extreme sense of absorption 
and obliteration of the subordinate individuals and groups, 
Man may be a political or social animal, but to say that he 
is nothing but this is to make a part of human nature express 
the whole of his being. Though man is a social being, he is 
yet not merely social, and a large part of his life is, as a matter 
of fact, lived outside society in the strict sense. For example, 
it is not for society to tell me when I shall eat or read or 
sleep, how much I shall eat or how long I shall read or sleep, 
or how I shall walk in the public streets, whether I shall 
walk erect or with a stoop, fast or slow, by the longer or the 
shorter way. These are matters which concern myself and 
myself alone in respect of which even a socialistic State would 
not be justified in interfering with my personal freedom and 
preference. Nor is it a fact that the State as sovereign 

3 
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authority is the supreme association that absorbs all other 
associations into itself. As a matter of fact, even the most 
despotic State does not in practice venture to act in accordance 
with the logical consequences of this assumption. No State, 
for example, presumes to interfere with the internal affairs of 
all the multifarious associations within its territorial limits 
and in the case of the British Empire we all know that 
non-interference in internal religious and purely social affairs 
of Indians is part of the general policy of the rulers. It is 
also necessary here to emphasize the distinction between a 
citizen as such and the individual who in a certain relation 
only is the citizen in question. The individual is a citizen 
only as a member of the national state, i.e., as living within 
its geographical boundary, but he may also be a member of 
several international associations none of which are amenable 
to the law of the national state. Here is then an obvious 
possibility of a conflict of loyalties which no theory of State- 
sovereignty will allow. For example, the national State may 
come into collision with an international association like that 
of labour and may call upon its citizens to sever all connection 
with it in the interest of internal unity. How is a division 
of allegiance possible where one association would thus 
presume to encroach on the other’s province ? Would the 
State deserve a preferential allegiance even if the general 
good require a close, intimate relation with the other ? Nor 
is this conception of the monistic State as absolute sovereign 
authority in keeping with the facts of inter-state relations of 
to-day. The older militaristic conception of the State as an 
offensive-defensive organisation against aliens is no longer an 
accepted principle of political theory though it may take a 
long time still to be the governing rule of political practice. 
It comes to be increasingly apparent that the highest possible 
good cannot be secured except by co-operation of different 
States, and that to the extent that the State is treated as a 
self-contained entity concerned with domestic development 
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and protection against external aggression to that extent it 
will fail to achieve any of these results. 

The conception of the State as the Leviathan Association 

absorbing all subordinate associations and individuals and 

endowed with unlimited authority on its citizens is a fiction 

that will not stand the test of a strict realistic analvsis. The 

State, as it exists, is no such inclusively representative 

association as it is claimed to he, and the will which as 

a matter of fact finds expression in it as act of State is no 

general will in the sense of a harmonious common will of all 

or of the majority but almost invariably of the economically 

dominant minority. The will, e.g.^ of the Council of State in 

India is the will of the minority of its financial mai^nates, 

not the general will of India nor even of the majority of 

Indians and associations of Indians, It is only on the plane 

of abstract theory then that the extravagant claims on behalf 

of the State as infallible authority as expressing the will of 
■* 

all can be made good and it is only as we concede these extra¬ 
vagant claims that the right of State to claim life for life can 
be justified. No life ever belongs to the State so completely 
and entirely that it can be regarded as the property of the 
State and the right to impose the extreme penalty accrues 
only as we acknowledge this pretended claim to ownership. 
The logic of pure monism, the logic which will make of 
every relation an internal development of essence may do 
in the sublime heights of idealism where all is harmony 
and peace, but as the logic of a world of war as well as 
peace, of struggle of might and right and of reason and 
unreason, it is any real mockery and a delusion. There 
is no more of that unity of purpose in affairs of State 
which idealism will enthrone than a commonness of aim in 
the political programmes of the rival parties in England. 
The empirical State in its internal affairs means in fact the 
rule of the group in power in its own special interests and 
often against the interests of rival groups. Nor is it strictly 
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speaking a substitute for individuals in the sense of owning 
them as property and completely representing them in all 
their multifarious activities and functions. Only in respect 
of certain specified functions does the individual come within 
the province of the State and the conception of the individual 
is no more exhausted in the conception of citizen than human 
life is summed up in the familiar epithet political. Por the 
State therefore to pose as avenger and claim to exact the 
extreme penalty on behalf of the victim is to arrogate to 
itself the right of ownership which never belongs to it. It 
is entitled to compensation proportionately to the extent of 
its actual loss, and the damage in this case as far as the 
State is concerned is not the loss of the individual who never 
belonged to it entirely, but the loss of certain services ren¬ 
dered by the individual. It is therefore only in respect of 
these that it may demand the punishment of the wrong-doer, 
such punishment, i.e., as will make good its actual loss, or 
failing that, will be an effective safeguard against its repeti¬ 
tion in future. To make away with the offending culprit 
may be the rough-and-ready solution that first impulse would 
seem to dictate, but it is neither the best remedy nor in any 
way a reparation of the loss. In its naivete it is more like 
the child’s frantic rage which will vent itself in tearing 
the hair and scratching the person since no better remedy is 
at hand. A loss is not made good by adding to it another 
and the summary execution of the culprit, though it may ensure 
the end of prevention, means yet the loss of another citizen 
to the State with all the possibilities of good of which he 
might be capable. Nor does it follow that the only effective 
safeguard in this case is the destruction of the culprit since 
deprivation of liberty is as good a preventive as any other. 
The arguthent of expediency, it should be observed, is not 
strictly relevant to the issue. The plea of public safety may 
sound strong commonsense in an administrator not very 
particular about the morality or otherwise of his political 
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conduct, but is, ethically considered, only a thinly-disguised 
Machiavellism which no civilised State would dare avow in 
public. We have as little right to punishment as a deterrent 
as we have to questionable and immoral means for the sake 
of an otherwise excellent and worthy end. The dignity of 
a person is the rock-bed of the moral life and the very idea 
of making an example of the culprit is a shocking violation 
of this basic principle of morality. The principle of end 
justifying the means will in fact lead nowhere if strictly 
carried out as there is no more reason why we should stop 
with the culprit when to drag the father, the son and the 
brother to a common fate would serve our purpose far more 
effectively and thoroughly. Nor is there any reason why 
we should take care to avoid unnecessary cruelty or torture 
when the purpose of an effective deterrent is best achieved 
by maximising instef d of minimising the suffering of the 
victim. If the culprit must pay for the bad example he 
sets, if his own example is to act as a wholesome check to 
the passions he himself excites in others, why not make as 
good an example of him as is possible under the circum¬ 
stances ? Why not kill him inch by inch, mutilate, butcher, 
torture in all imaginable ways before you finally send him 
to his account ? It is no answer to our question to say that 
there is no need of these and that in the infliction of punish¬ 
ment care should be taken to avoid unnecessary cruelty and 
torture as far as possible. As a matter of fact the methods 
hitherto adopted have not stopped crimes for ever and the 
need of severity, in accordance with the logic of this theory, 
is still as great as ever. Further if cruelty and torture are 
to be avoided as being not really necessary or unavoidable 
we fail to see why the extreme penalty should not be simi¬ 
larly avoided as a monstrosity and a survival unworthy of 
civilized humanity, Moreover, the appeal to fear which lies 
behind the argument of expediency is an appeal to that 
self-same irrational element in man to which the Hegelians 
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will attribute the criminality of the culprit. It is an 
unworthy and immoral appeal to the inherent selfishness 
of man and if it succeeds sometimes in awakening the 
dormant higher man in us it must not be overlooked that 
it has failed more often than we are prepared to admit. 
Above all, it is necessary to remember that nothing is perfect 
under the sun and that the State is neither a perfect nor an 
inclusive association as it might be supposed to be. There 
is therefore much greater need of care and sympathy in 
administering a law not inherently infallible than a logically 
consistent retributive theory would allow. Punishment as a 
retribution may be the right thing in a world perfect and 
smooth and completely organised but in a world of warring 
groups and confiicting interests, its only valid meaning is 
reformation. 

Behind the conception of the inclusive State having 
unlimited infallible authority on the lives of its citizens is 
the idealistic delusion that all ndations are internal relations 
so that to be in a relation is to be completely merged in a 
higher inclusive whole expressing itself through the relation. 
Given two entities, the idealist argues, there must be a whole 
of the two entities, and given two such wholes or more there 
must be a higher unity comprehending and absorbing these 
as its integral parts. It is confidently assumed that no 
association can fall inside as well as outside another associa- 
tion, that all associations are necessarily connected together 
by vital and essential ties, and that even where there is 
no visible link between one association and another there 
must still be an invisible bond of unity whereby both are 
embraced in a more inclusive self-justifying system. The 
State, it is further assumed, is this self-justifying whole and 
its absolute authority is a necessary corollary of its logical 
sl»tu8 as the .supreme all-inclusive body. Who is to judge, 
asks the practical politician here in league with the absolu¬ 
tist^ between the respective claims of rival associations in 
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cases of dispute and conflict ? If an absolute, supreme autho¬ 
rity is not admitted, if the right of State to unquestioned 
allegiance in all matters is not granted, chaos will be the 
result and society will fall to pieces. Who judges now, we 
ask in reply, between the claims of rival States ? Is there a 
superstate of all the national states, any League of all the 
Nations with authority to coerce its members and enforce its 
decisions ? There is, no doubt, some confusion, some war, 
some unnecessary waste as a consequence, but that is inevi¬ 
table as long as the world is what it is, not a rounded off 
whole but a clash of contending forces, which can be called 
a monistic system only by a wilful blinking of the facts in the 
interests of logical orthodoxy. 

We conclude then that all relations need not be internal 
relations, that given two or more things they may or may not 
be embraced in a higher unity or group, that given two or 
more groups they need not necessarily be absorbed in a higher 
inclusive group, that the State is not a supreme all-inclusive 
group that completely absorbs all other groups, that indivi¬ 
duals are never completely merged and absorbed into the 
group or groups to which they may belong in certain relations, 
that individuals as citizens of the political groups called 
States are not properties of the State but have extra-political 
life as well outside the province of their respective States, 
that therefore the right of State to impose tlie extreme 
penalty does not follow even according to the retributive 
theory, nor also according to the deterrent theory which in 
the case of capital punishment tantamounts to the principle of 
end justifying the means—a principle immoral in conception 
and unworkable in practice. The only valid meaning of 
punishment under the actual conditions of our life here on 
earth, is reformation, not retribution, and capital punishment 
as the negation of the offender is the negation of the very 
possibility of reform. 


SUSJLKUMAR MaITRA 
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THE FESTIVAL OF “THE AIRING OF THE BOOKS” 

From Darjeeling. 

I take refuge in Buddha, 

I take refuge in Dharma, 

I take refuge in Sangha.”— 

So four hundred and seventy millions of our race are 
intoning to-day! 

There are many conflicting and varied traditions and 
legends as to the birth, life and death of Prince Gautama, who 
became the Buddha. Many are fantastic and even ridiculous ; 
but all are of interest, as they are believed by millions of his 
followers. 

In this twentieth century over one-third of this earth’s 
population worship at the shrines of the “ Lord of Compassion”; 
his spiritual dominion extends over the entire Eastern Peninsula, 
from Nepaul to Ceylon, to China, Japan, Thibet, Siberia, Central 
Asia, and Swedish Lapland. 

His pure and divine teachings were at one time the 
religion of India, and are still indelibly stamped upon modern 
Brahmanism. 

Prince Gautama Siddhartha was born on the border of 
Nepaul abouf 620 B.C., and died about 545 B.C., at Eusinagara 
in Oudh. We read in ancient script, ” when Buddha Avatar 
descended from the region of Souls, and entered the body of 
Mahamaya, the wife of Sootah-Hannah, Raja of Kailas, her 
womb suddenly assumed the appearance of clear, transparent 
crystal, in which Buddha appeared, beautiful as a flower, 
kneeling and reclining on his hands,” and that ten months 
and ten days later he was born in a garden beneath a satin- 
wood tree that stooped down to shelter the Queen, his mother.” 
In Sir Edwin Arnold’s immortal poem, “The Light 
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Of Asia,” he makes Buddha of immaculate conception, whilst 
the Thibetans afftrm that he had no earth-parents, but was 
created of parts of all the former Buddhas, a sort of composite 
God incarnate, and born of a Lotus Flower—hence the 
secredness of that beautiful flower with its jewelled heart. 

He is also compared to the “ Udumbara tree,” said to 
bloom once in three thousand years, and the Enlightened One 
had three thousand perfections ! 

The temple of Buddh-Gaya, in Northern India, just 
south of the present kingdom of Nepaul, is visited yearly by 
thirty thousand pilgrims, and there, it is aflBrmed, still stands 
the sacred Bodhi-tree (Pipul, Ficus religiosa) beneath which 
Prince Gautama sat and meditated forty days, was tempted by 
the Devis, weakened by fasting and prayer, and at last attained 
Enlightenment and Freedom, and became the Buddha. He 
began his public work as a teacher in the Deer Garden at 
Benares, where many disciples sought him out. But his 
great Sutras and the Dharraa were written in the Jetarana 
Garden, which lay outside the city of Shavoet. The story 
is, that the King’s son, Jeta, had a beautitul garden and the 
minister offered to buy it. The prince, by way of jest said, 
that he was willing to sell it if he would cover it over with 
gold. The minister obtained gold-leaf and spread it all over 
the garden, and the prince gave it to him.” It was in this 
garden that a temple was built in which Buddha and his one 
thousand two hundred and fifty disciples assembled to study, 
and to learn the Path to Freedom. 

“ But to his own, them of the yellow robe— 

Those who, as wakened eagles, soar with scorn 
Prom life’s low vale, and wing toward the Sun— 

To these he taught the Ten Obeservances— 

The Dasa-Sil, and how a mendicant 
Must know the Thee Doors and the Thoughts ; 

The 8ix-fold States of Mind ; the Vive-fold Powers ; 

The Mgh High Gates of Purity ; the Modes 


t 
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Of Understanding ; Iddhi ; Upeksk ; 

The Five Great Meditations^ which are food 
Sweeter than Amril for the holy soul; 

The Jhanas and the Three Chief Hefnges, 

..Thus he laid 

The great foundation of our Sangba well, 

That noble order of the Yellow Robe 

Which to this day standeth to help the World.” 

The Thibetans say that Buddha was born, attained 
Enlightenment, and died on the same date : hence their sacred 
festival, “ The Airing of the Books, ” on that day. It is believed 
that even the winds that blow upon those one hundrad and 
eight tomes, “ the lotuses of Buddha,'* will bear on their wings 
blessings. Hence it is a joy and privilege to all believers who 
are fortunate enough to see and touch the Books as the long 
procession passes by. 

In Darjeeling the festival of the Books is heralded by 
trumpets and drums—to them there is no God above Buddha, 
who is Om, the all in one. 

“ Vishnu, reverence be unto thee, in the form of Buddha : 

Reverence be unto the Lord of the earth : 

Reverence be unto thee, an incarnation of Deity and 
the Eternal one : 

Heverence be unto thee, 0 God ! in the form of the 
God of mercy : 

The dispeller of pain and trouble; the Lord of all 
things; 

The Deity who overcometh the sins of the Kali-yug; 

The Guardian of the Universe ; the emblem of mercy 
toward those who serve thee- Om I ” 

THE AIRING OP THE BOOKS. 

* 

They come, they cornel... 

With zooming horns and beating drum, 
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With trumpet’s blast and tom-tom's beat, 

And rhythmic tread of sandaled feet, 

With swinging robes, and murmured prayer— 

Like droning bees in golden air— 

With twirling wheels the Lamas come— 

“ 0-o-o-m-m Mani Padme Hum /” 

This is the day to air the Sacred Books— 

The “ Lotuses of Buddha,” wise and true. 

The Sutras born of fasting and of prayer. 

Of meditation 'neath the Bodhi Tree. 

The fruits of wisdom gathered with such care 
In “ Jeta's Garden,” where he dwelt and taught. 

And wrote the precious Dharma for mankind. 

The Buddha of Compassion, whose heart broke 
Over the sorrows of this sin-wracked world ! 

One of the Keepers of the Vineyard where 
He dyed his feet in pressing out the grapes 
Of grief, and sorrow, and the wrath of gods. 

They come, they come !••• 

With zooming horns and beating drum. 

With trumpet’s blast, and tom-tom’s beat, 

And rhythmic tread of sandaled feet, 

With swinging robes, and murmured prayer— 

Like droning bees in golden air— 

With twirling wheels the Lamas come— 

“ 0-o-o-m-m, Mani Padme Hum I ” 

They bear the shrine, the Great God Buddh within— 
All twined with flowers offered him in love. 

With measured beat of drum, with trumpet’s call, 
With conch-shell’s blaring sound, whose mighty blasts 
Once caused the walls of Jericho to fall 1 
The Lamas march, in red and yellow* robes. 

Counting their beads and twirling wheels of prayer, 
Intoning Buddha's many sacred names, 
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To win them freedom from the Karmic Wheel, - 
And grant Nirvana, and eternal bliss ! 

Follows a hundred girls from far Thibet, 

From Sikkim, and Bhutan’s rugged hills, 

All in bright shawls, a rainbow pilgrimage. 

To bear upon ttieir backs the Sacred Books,— 

The “ Lotuses of Buddha,” wise and true. 

Up from the Temple the procession winds. 

And down into the market’s crowded marts, 

That all may see and touch the precious tomes, 

And by their faith, bring blessings to their lives. 

Up, through the hills the music echoes far, 

Up, to old Kinchenjunga’s mighty range. 

Up, to the snows that pierce the deep, blue sky. 

Up, to the Heaven where Buddha hears and smiles ! 

Teresa STRiCKnANn 
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THE RED OLEANDERS 
III 

One is tempted to interpret Vajragarh as a counterpart of 
the temporary detention camps improvised in Bengal in the 
days of her terrible tragic struggle for a larger measure of 
real legislative and administrative self-determination. Into 
these prisons the very flower of the youth of Bengal at 
one time became clapped for the safe custody of undertrial 
or never-to-be-tried detenus. In Vajragarh Ranjan, for 
instance, put out of harm’s way by the politic Headman 
who orders him in vain to work in the tunnels, bursts out 
laughing at threats of severe punishment for disobedience to 
orders. This is a note of which the significant reference 
to some of the now famous Bengali youth need not be pressed 
on the readers’ attention. Nay, far from being corrected by 
threats or the pressure of bard labour he maddens when 
sent among the diggers in the pits the whole lot of workers 
by his magic presence and organises in the prison house a 
cheering digger’s dance keeping time with the strokes of 
their spades 1 His joyousness is an infection to the common 
diggers and the Deputy Governor is so amused with 
Ranjan’s curious ways as to refuse to re-arrest him when he 
escapes from Vajragarh to Yaksha Town. Ranjan makes the 
labourers realise that work is joy and labour is love. He is 
above aU fear, beyond command and threat and knows how 
to laugh to scorn the very suggestion of rule and authority, 
for, says he, he has come to tear off the mask of false gravity 
and artificial seriousness. Persecution and legal prosecutkoi 
serve in the case of sincere patriots and heroic hearts only 
to evoke the finer elements in human nature which become 
consecrated to the service of a dedicated spirit’s noble ideal of 
the emancipation of man. This portion of the drama is full of 
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clear hints about terrible repression, devilish espionage, dis¬ 
trust and suspicion, gagging of free thought and its natural 
expression, use of slavish instruments by irresponsible power 
in crushing with an iron hand all true patriots and lovers 
of freedom. Here and there we come across unmistakable 
references to the shady tactics of base place-hunters and 
title-seekers. Exploitation of the labourer by the capitalist 
slave-driver is closely associated with that of the weak and 
unorganised by the strong organised State. There is petty 
tyranny everywhere. We have here in short the entire 
degrading, demoralising and despicable paraphernalia of 
government by brute force standing as an insuperable barrier 
between the subject people at the mercy of self-seeking 
officialdom and the Eoyal Eamily. 

The fate of the imprudently bold Gajju brothers for 
their thoughtless audacity in challenging to a wrestling 
match the greatest power in the land leads to the question of 
the “well-being ” of those who thus set up man-traps. Even 
the beautiful and tender Nandini asserts that unless one can 
live like men and is prepared to face death at the country’s 
call what harm can there be in altogether ceasing to be ? 
This in the Professor’s language is the indignant outburst of 
the red oleander. He next moralises in a right Rousseau- 
istic style over what man has made of man in showing the 
distinction between Nandini's vision of humanity and human¬ 
ity as it actually is. The administrators of the Sardar type 
are secure only when the subject people are shorn of all pow¬ 
er of resistance and these demons know the device by which 
not only all strength but also all hope may be squeezed out 
of those likely to offer opposition to irresponsible power. 
Even succouring one broken down by the Sardars’ tyranny 
is made by the law of the land a criminal offence 1 A bit 
of a very conventional but extremely inhuman talk follows 
revealing the attitude of both the Sardar and the Gossain 
towards the masses who in this kingdom are kept alive just 
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as much as is necessary to serve the end of exploitation in 
the economy of an unnatural world created by these wily 
slave-drivers eager to represent their precious arrangement 
as a providential decree! The Gossain’s reference to the 
heavy responsibility laid by God on men of his class to bear 
which successfully it is needful that vital energy should 
fall to their share in a larger measure smacks of the White¬ 
man’s burden. Bishu is allowed to enjoy seeming liberty 
only so long as through fear of the powers that be he is 
anxious to shun danger at every step. But he soon discovers 
that this liberty is only real bondage in disguise. When 
light dawns upon him through the emancipating contact 
with Nandini’s soul, he at once discerns that fetters and 
hand-cuffs are simply a token of genuine freedom and libera¬ 
tion comes to his spirit in and through this supreme reality 
unfolded unto him eventually. If man’s humiliation, if 
indignity unjustly heaped on man, does not make the power¬ 
ful ones feel ashamed and feel themselves humiliated that 
is because of the brutal joy born of humanity’s downfall 
which unfortunately the arrogant inner beast lurking in them 
delights in. 

In this context it is not wrong to interpret Kishore as 
symbolically indicating a representative character typifying 
the noble self-sacrificing youth of Bengal, however misguided, 
if at all, in their zeal, once ready to sacrifice themselves on the 
altar of their country’s cause. Bishu therefore advises as a true 
leader that he must avoid arrest so long as there is yet solid 
work for him to do—and a very dangerous piece of work 
too. He is to be employed in finding Ranjan out. Rabindra¬ 
nath’s is too sane a political philosophy to accept the abstract 
idea of profitless self-sacrifice for its own sake. His idealism 
untouched as it is by mere sentimentalism sturdily rejects 
futile self-immolation. Kishore is destined to the glory of 
representing Nandini as her message-bearer^ to her Ranjan— 
it is he who is chosen to hand over her tnssel of red oleanders 
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tq Ranjan. Kishore’s highest reward is self-realisation 
achieved through NandinVa influence on his character. He is 
reserved as it were in order to deliver Nandini'a message to the 
latter. Nandini entrusts to him the tsssel of red ol^nders 
saying as it were in her deep grief chastened by love— 

“ How shall I deck thee, 0 Dearest ? 

Id hues of the peacock and dove. 

How shall I woo thee, 0Dearest? 

With the delicate silence of love." 

There hangs over the final scene a dark cloud of tragic irony 
making as it were the Fates sing in a strain like this— 

“What do you weave, Oye flower-girl 
With tassels of white and red ? 

Crowns for the brow of the bride-groom. 

Chaplets to garland his bed, 

Sheets of red blossoms new-gathered 
To perfume the sleep of the dead.” 

This background of contemporary political life in Bengal 
with a special reference to its very acute form at the time of 
the composition of the play gives it, to my mind,^ local 
interest which will in course of time lose necessarily a part 
of its significance. There will surely come a day when this 
element of something occasional in its character will fail 
to make as strong an appeal to the reader’s feeling as it 
does to-day, even though as a valuable literary record of 
an important phase of the political evolution of the 
Bengali race its importance will not be overlooked by 
future generations of readers to whom it will be a 
momentous landmark in the history of their country’s 
.^political regeneration. Some readers may feel justified 
rto give too great a value to this aspect of the drama 
interp^thig it as a scathing satire on the extremely reaction- 
fiidmwustratiou of which the machinery and activities 
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deserve to be mercilessly exposed. The rotten foundation of 
such a system is shown as if it were a thing decidedly 
self-condemned. So the whole superstructure is destined to 
go to pieces like a house of cards at the very touch of 
NandinVa irresistible soul force. In my view, this is not the 
main issue. Many a significant local touch on the socio¬ 
political side of life in this country at the present time is no 
doubt introduced with fine dramatic propriety and effect 
in portions of the play that stand out, however, in sharp 
contrast with its deeper spiritual aspects. We may, in 
passing, note an item like PhagulaTs shrewd observation that 
the administrators have taken good care to set up their 
brewery and armoury side by side with their church or the 
remark that follows on the difference between a holiday 
in their village and one in this Yaksha Town of modern 
industrialism, or, for example, the way the possibility of their 
return to their former village life has been cautiously closed 
to the labourers by their benevolent capitalist employers! 

It is equally noticeable that a highly realistic side scene— 
the Phagulal-Chandra one—has purposely been set over 
against the idealistic Nandini-Raja one immediately preced¬ 
ing it lo bring out by interesting dramatic touches the dire 
effect of the sudden industrialisation of a purely agricultural 
society and life. The result of such a device may be to 
glaringly present the terrible evils of a purely economic 
civilisation imported into Eastern lands by Western materia¬ 
lism which alas ! oftener than not comes to destroy more than 
to fulfil. In the land of its birth it may be nothing more 
serious than a temporary phase in a natural process of 
evolution bound in the fulness of time to work out a higher 
destiny and heal the passing wounds. In the Orient, however, 
it may possibly prove a poison that envenoms the very fountain 
of life in the rude, unlettered but highly sensitive and peace- 
loving, quiet peasantry enjoying for ages* the undisturbed 
repose of happy harvest homes nestling among rustling 
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bamboo gloves aiid mabga topes, far ^way from tlie madiM- 
irig glare of electric-lighted but stinkiflg, fcoflgested mauu- 
faOttirlbg centres. This difPerehoe fnay rOftsonably strike the 
imagination of a great poetic soul attuned to the harmony of 
the East hovrerer immobile it may appear to the industrial 
magnate or the poliiiOal philosopher of the West. There is 
something significantly pointed in its acute humorous sugges- 
tivOness in Bishu’s remark regarding the point Of vietir of 
the butcher in relation to the slaughtered sheep’s objection¬ 
able bleating. 

In Other side scenes the Governor and the Doctor, the 
Governor and the Headman, the Governor and his Deputy 
are introduced to reveal to us a detailed life of Yaksha Town 
or to give us an idea of the pervading atmosphere in which 
that life thrives or withers. Suspicion, distrUst, mutual 
accusation, nervous fear, calumny of each other, backbiting, 
secret cohftdential reports, close watch on suspects, sycophan¬ 
cy of place-hunters, chagrin of disappointed suitors, favour¬ 
seeking, abject submissiveness of clever tools, sickness caused 
by hope long-deferred—all the abominable little details of 
the routine life of Yaksha Town in their utter hideousness 
are delineated in lurid vividness to bring home to us how 
wealth accumulates as men decay. The dramatic presenta¬ 
tion of the pettiness of this ignoble life in all its sickening 
vulgarity and naked hideousness is mainly intended to visua¬ 
lise how humanity sinks low as the golden pile rises highi 
This in a manner serves no doubt as a sort of commentary 
on the plot and characters of the dfama. Yet all this is 
preceded by scenes that better reveal the inner meaning of 
Yaksha Town life in its essence and show how Nandwi's 
presence there has a double purpose. She does introduce 
into a compact homogeneous (not harmonious) order of sordid 
things a very diseoncetting element—the element of divine 
discontent—completely irreconcilable with the whole atmo¬ 
sphere of this environment and she also brings in a ray of 
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dmoB light iato a 4apk aad dipgy hple. We must carefuiUy 
eateh the sigoificance of the Professor’s earaeat warning tp hep 
to flee fpoaa the horrors of Yaksha Town—one devoured by 
tbp darkness of eclipse* and which being itself torp to frag¬ 
ments cannot permit any of its inhabitants to remain whole. 
Yea, she must at once fly to a better world where men in 
their mad pursuit of mere pelf do not like robbers tear ruth¬ 
lessly to shreds the very sacred skirts of Mother Earth’s 
drap^y and expose her to utter nudeness. 

Here is the real clue to Nandmi's mission. The “ Red 
Qlemder” is not a plea for simply bettering the economic 
status of the labour population. It does not merely aim at 
securing justice to the proletariat in their unequal strife with 
industrial magnates. It is not what we ordinarily call asocial 
or sociological drama. Rabindranath does not, for instance, 
propose in this play to deal as his main theme with the problem 
relating to modern industrialism and the right relation of 
capital to labour as Sarayubala has done in her “ Tribeni- 
Sangam ” and “ Revottar-Bishwauatya.’^ My point of view 
will be perhaps clearer if I allude in this connection to the 
exquisite humour with which the dramatist artistipally 
exposes the innate vulgarity of the life of these spies, informers, 
candidatBS for patronage and shrewd worldfy-wise men with 
jdmr eye ever on the main chance which tries to successfully 
coasquerade as public-spirited zeal for the weal of the entire 
aoeio-eeonomio organism. There is a subtler vein pf 
humour akin to pathos In the way Nemesis is made to work 
ua the Raja who suffered brute force to have its way with 
the inevitable eventuality that the overzealous Sardap kept 
him entirely in the dark while scheming the ruin ^ 
Eanjan which when ultimately revealed took the poor Raja 
hy surprise hut too late for him to avert the tragic catastroplie 
or undo the hideous mistdaief done to his soul’s chagrin. 
The jSardar arrogates to himself power and responsibiUty, 
tads mm Baja as if worn iu tuti^ag^ Inst in Im 
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unwisdom or through sentimental soft-heartedness he should 
defeat his own grand object of perfecting the art of absolu¬ 
tism. The Deputy Governor’s scruples are therefore ridden 
rough-shod over and the glorious task of crushing Eanjan 
and Nmdini assigned to a better fellow—the Assistant 
Governor {Choto Sardar) ! Humour, like the fine edge of a 
costly razor, is at times too delicate an instrument for rough 
woik and the sickening hypocrisy of the Gossain requires 
robust satire to be rightly dealt with and we are led by the 
dramatist to observe how his Jekyl and Hyde dual perso¬ 
nality fights shy of squarely facing ugly facts lest his priestly 
function of telling his beads should suffer through the 
governor-side of his real character which may assert itself 
too openly. The Gossain, says Bishu most appropriately, has 
his rosary string made of the same stuff as goes to make the 
whips that are mercilessly plied on the poor and helpless 
workmen’s backs of which Bishu himself once had a taste. 
He is on the surface a priest but at bottom a Sardar slave- 
driver and has therefore ever to play hide and seek with his 
own conscience. In the temple he must tell his beads but in 
his dreams he must be slave-driving 1 

The fundamental principle regulating industrial life— 
the true inwardness of the whole question of the economic 
relation of labour to capital is very finely hinted at, no doubt, 
by this Gossain’s significant reply to the Governor when he 
reminds the Gossain of the urgent need for preaching from 
holy texts to the labour population lest their weak minds 
should waver. Says the Gossain—“Like the scriptural and 
Pauranic tortoise which supported on its wide back the 
sinking world these workmen and women of Xaksha Town 
are ever meek in their submissiveness to whatever burden of 
hard labour may be imposed on them and that is how the 
world of the upper few succeeds in raising aloft its head.” 
The enunciation of this principle furnishes us with a clue to 
the mission of Nandini with regard to the submerged clarsses 
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as distinguished from her mission regarding the Eaja on the 
other hand. She must lire the soul of this proletariat, rouse 
their slumbering manhood, hold up before them an ideal, 
liberate their fettered spirit, rescue them from dull apathy, 
infuse hope into their depressed hearts, bring her Ranjan into 
their midst however great may be the sacrifice this noble 
mission involves. She must be at once the emancipator of 
the Raja as well as of the common masses as she has been so 
in respect of Bishu and Kishore and this consummation 
she will achieve with the help of her beloved Ranjan— 
nay at the sacrifice of her great love for him which is its true 
fruition. Very abruptly and somewhat undramatically by 
means of a forced symbolism the keynote of the drama is 
referred to by the Raja with the help of a dead frog liberated 
from a nook in the rocks where for good 3,000 years it had 
managed not to live but simply to exist. It simply knew 
how to persist in death-in-life or in a living death. Is 
there, we may ask by the way, a side fling at the conservative 
immobile Hindu society and its soulless and meaningless 
skeleton of mere usages and customs mechanically followed 
in these degenerate days ? A.t any rate the Raja is for libera¬ 
tion from the fetters of bondage in a rocky nook divorced from 
the vast energising life in the living universe of constant 
activity. 

{To be continued.) 


Jatgopal Banbrjee 
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THE RUSSIAN SITUATION 

The Russian situation cannot be understood alone. 
Russia’s life is inextricably wrought with the general life of 
Europe and a sound consideration of her present condition 
cannot be divorced from a study of entire Europe 

European political, military and economic controversies 
centre to-day around the same four storm centres about which 
they centred in 1918. 


The first of these storm centres is the triangular situation 
jn the west between England, France and Germany. England 
looks across at Germany and realizes that a third of her foreign 
commerce was with the Germans in 1913. She must have a 
strong, rehabilitated Germany because she has on her hands the 
greatest single chronic unemployment problem to-day that 
any civilized state has ever sustained. 1,240,000 persons are 
on her unemployed list, officially, and over 2,000,000 are on it 
unofficially. If Germany is kept down so that her. workers 
must produce on sweat-shop wages, England’s foreign markets 
are gone and a considerable section of her people must starve 
or emigrate. There is no other alternative. 

France looks across the manche and says England has 
received what^he wanted out of the war, the destruction of 
the German high seas fleet, the lion’s share of the German 
merchant marine, and Germany’s overseas colonies. France, 
on the other hand, claims reparations and security, and in her 
view she has received neither. 

Germany looks across the Rhine and the North Sea, and 
is bitter for four reasons. Whether they are right or not, it is 
an objective fact that large segments of her people believe 
that Germany was fighting in defensive warfare. Secondly* 
all her intellectuals, and many of her workers, are extremely 
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bitter that the food blockade was maintained against the 
coasts of Germany for six months after the Armistice was 
signed, causing the death from malnutrition and other diseases 
of several thousand German women and children, and older 
people. Thirdly, German womanhood has felt outraged for 
several years by the presence of dark-skinned troops of a low 
cultural standard in the Rhineland. Fourthly, almost every 
thinking German is convinced in his heart that the fourteen 
points on the basis of which he claims to have laid down his 
arms were violated. 

Each nation, from its own point of view, is justified in its 
presuppositions. 


II 

The second storm centre of Europe revolves around the 
little Magyar State of Hungary and the Little Entente that 
was formed. The Little Entente was formed for two purposes* 
first to keep down the Magyar Irredentists and to prevent any 
Hapsburg from coming hack to the throne of Hungary. 
Having successfully accomplished these two feats, it now 
turns its mind to reciprocal treaties, better trade relations, 
and other acts of peace. The presence of a large Magyar 
island in Transylvania and of a sizable number of Hungarians 
in Slovakia with no little mismanagement on the part of 
the Roumanian and Czecho-Blovakian governments have 
aggravated the most bitter political feeling in Europe. The 
plain fact of the matter is that wherever the principle of self- 
determination of peoples is involved in a situation where 
there are large groups, such as the Saxons and Magyars in 
Transylvania, there must inevitably be hatred and, possibly, 
bloodshed. Even the most indiscriminate protagonist of 
Magyar aspirations cannot justify Hungary holding all the 
territory she held before the war. A wise administration in 
Ozeeho-Slovakia and in Roumania could do mueh in two 
denudes to ^ipe Out this storm centre of Europe. 
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The third storm centre of Europe is the Near East. This 
fundamental fact must be kept in mind by any one who 
chooses to understand the Near East: viz., that the problems 
centring here are upon a different basis than similar problems 
in the Danube basin and in other parts of Europe. There, 
although there is an interweaving of populations with large 
diaspora in certain sections, nevertheless, roughly speaking, 
the racial groups are abutting islands and the self-determina¬ 
tion of peoples may be applied and will probably be effective 
in these more or less mutually exclusive groups after a period 
of adjustment. A glance at a racial distribution map of the 
Near East will show an entirely different situation. When 
the principle of nationality is applied to an area which is 
occupied at the same time by three or four different races 
representing different classes in the community, each with 
national aspirations, it is obvious that catastrophe will result. 
That is, briefly, what has occurred in the Near East. The two 
best books on the Near East which are up to date on recent 
events are The Great Betrayal (Bierstadt) and The Eastern 
Question (Marriott, Oxford University Press). The latter is 
by all odds the best handbook there is on the Near East. 

IV 

The fourth storm centre of Europe is Russia. Obviously, 
all of Russia’s ifls are not due to the Red regime, no matter 
how bad that has been. 

Russia is suffering from many calamities, any one of 
which would have sunk a great state. These are; 

Inheritance of the Czarist regime : 

Anyone who knew the old Russia or who has read 
Turgenieff, Tolstoi, Dostoievsky, or Pushkin knows that 
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there was a lack of coherence and judgment in the Bussian 
military and bureaucratic groups which ruled Russia. Those 
who took over the government—Karensky and, later, Lenin 
and Trotsky and their cohorts—had an inheritance of in¬ 
efficiency, delay and graft. 

The Great War : 

The nation of the Allied and associated powers which 
lost the least number of troops was Japan. Then came 
Poland, then Greece, and then the United States. Prance 
lost next to the heaviest number while Russia lost a million 
more in battle dead than Prance. When to this is added the 
destruction of a million farm animals, one can easily imagine 
the spcial and economic dislocation in Russia consequent 
upon three years’ participation in the Great War. When 
Trotsky signed the Peace of Brest Litovsk he did so after 
once quitting the Council and having been compelled to 
return, he and the Russian delegates signed it without 
once having read it. They could not do anything else. 

Civil Wars'. 

Civil Wars half-heartedly supported by the Allies, General 
Ironsides and his polyglot troops, and in the Archangel, 
Judenich, urged on by the British; in the Baltic regions, 
Kaledin, Korniloff; Deniken in the south ; Kolchak and the 
Czechs; Kalmykov, Semianov and the Japanese with the 
Americans, playing the part of watchful waiting in Siberia. 
Each of these White Army Attempts with the little response 
it called fortH left behind it trails of battle dead, broken 
locomotives, ruined railroads, charred towns, and all the other 
social and economic results of warfare. 

Dearth of Leadership : 

An excessive number of the intellectuals of Russia were 
under the sod or among the emigre in any one of the thirty 
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countries, or remained in some submerged capacity within 
the Soviet State. 


Destruction of Culture : 

Following the foregoing, comes the destruction of culture. 
Even Soviet reports reveal alarming conditions* of easy living 
and the effort by Red authorities to teach every subject from 
social science to biology from the standpoint of the formula 
of the “ Republic of Soldiers, Sailors and Workers.” Perhaps 
the most discouraging, single element in present-day Russia 
to the educator is the insistence that all subjects be twisted 
to conform to a theory. 

Attitude tmcards Eussia : 

A cause of suffering to the Russian people which should 
not be overlooked is the indiscriminately unfavourable attitude 
of the western press and the western world toward Russia. 
Even admitting that the news that came out of Russia was 
confused, state departments and the press have had ample 
time to get the case objectively before the mind of the western 
world, and this each, in the main, has refused to do. 


Famine and Disease : 

To dilate upon this point in such a publication as the 
American Belief Administration Quarterly would be carry¬ 
ing coal to Newcastle. Suffice it to say that the Pussian 
famine and the epidemics which issued from the Astrakhan 
typhus focus are the greatest single visitations of their kind 
that modern times have witnessed. 


Inflation ; 

This has added a hazardous and destructive element to 
the life of present-day Russia. Of all the post-war maladies 
the one least understood by the man in the street but univer¬ 
sally present is inflation. It has sabotaged every university 
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endowment, every bank account, every stock and bond, every 
medical foundation from Bremen to Vladivostok, and from 
Archangel to Odessa. One time on a train travelling from 
Sonelnikov to Ekaterinaslav I talked with a German who had 
worked nineteen years in North Dakota and in Chicago. He 
had saved a little over $10,000. This was brought back to 
the Ukraine and put in the bank. Then came the war. 
Finally came inflation. If he could have obtained his 22,000 
rubles from the bank, representing his $10,000 account, it 
would not have bought a cigarette. Multiply this man’s case 
by ten million similar cases throughout Central and Eastern 
Europe and you will have a grasp of the size of this affliction. 

Ea^periments of Communism: 

Perhaps in time, in some homogeneous group of equally 
cultured and high-idealled people, it will be possible to gather 
up all the fruits of man’s industry and then equitably re-dis¬ 
tribute these fruits. Such a task the Revolutionary Govern¬ 
ment in Russia attempted in different regions at different 
times, but in a nation with twenty-three different tongues and 
five antagonistic religions, it was an impossible task. 

Russia suffers to-day not from one affliction, but from 
many. Many sanguine reports come back about the rehabi¬ 
litation of the Muscovite world, but in the opinion of the 
present writer, Russia will not regain the semblance of a 
modern state for at least fifteen years, and perhaps not for 
two decades, even under the most favourable government. 


George 8tewart 
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DARJEELING POEMS 

Dawn. 

Pair Dawn stooped down to tint the primrose cups, 
Using a borrowed sun-beam as a brush, 

And filled them with the fragrance of her heart. 
Across grey sky there stole a rosy flush, 

And fir-trees, wakened by the singing winds, 

Shook their dark mantles free of dewdrops bright— 
And then a minah-bird burst into song, 

And opening flowers sent butterflies aflight 
The silver mist, like incense, soared aloft 
And merged in dreamy clouds afloat on high; 

The prayer-flags stirred above the Buddhist shrine 
That topped the Hill against the bluing sky; 

The Mountains flung their purple veils aside 
And Pooja made to the new-risen Sun. 

A call for prayer—a temple bell athrob— 

Resurgent life—a new day had begun ! 


Mid-Day. 

The white, white clouds, so peaceful, so serene— 

With drifting shadows o’er the hills of green— 

The mountains drowsing ’neath a dreaming sky 
All wrapped in mists—and eagles floating high. 

The trees, the flowers, all seem but half awake— 

The hour when Nature rests to pooja make... 
High-Noon ! And Phoebus, drunk with his own light, 
Reins in his chargers for their last, long flight. 

A pause, a stillness for a moment’s space— 

A pause so tense our egoes to efface I 
The varied blue tones vibrate o’er the sky, 

Like muted prelude to Eve’s symphony. 
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Evening. 

Silently and solemnly came Evening down the hill-side: 

Her draperies soft brushed the grass, her grey eyes open wide, 
Were filled with dreams and mystery; her aura gave out rest— 
And poppies from the afterglow were clasped to her full breast. 
A kite sailed low* its wdde-spread wings just, ’scaped the dark 

fir trees, 

That topped the hill against the sky, like a rare, painted frieze. 


Moon- Hise. 

1 watched the great, full Moon arise last night— 
’Twas like a disc of burnished, shining gold. 

As used by Beauty in the days of old 
To mirror forth her charms and tender grace; 
And on it I beheld the classic face 
Of Artemis, with dark and floating hair, 

With witching curve of throat, and chest so fair; 
And there it hung against a wondrous sky, 

As darkly blue as lapis-lazuli. 

Ah, say ye not the gods are dead—’tis vain— 

For I beheld the huntress chaste again 
Soft-mirrored there upon a disc of gold. 

For all who worship beauty to behold, 

And thank the gods that be for gift of sight 1 


Mid-Night. 

Mid-night, and moon-light! 

Along the gradient hills the lights out-shine 
Like constellations dropped down from above. 

The mountains near, all wrapped in silver mist, 
Seemed merged in contemplation calm and deep 
The Moon, God’s seal, stamped with Our Lady’s face, 
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Was set upon the spreading, dark-blue sky, 

Writ o’er in hieroglyphics of gold stars— 

Which, could we read, a wondrous tale enfolds, 

Of mysteries too deep for mortal minds! 

Lo, far above the earth and dreaming hills, 

A splendid vision dawned upon mine eyes... 

The mighty range of Everlasting Snows, 

In robes of glistening white, serene and pure, 

A9 a Bridet adorned by the Creator *9 hande^ 

And coming doion from Eeaven to meet her Lord. 

Teresa Strickland 
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MOHAMAD REZA KHAN AND HIS TRIAL 

II. 

The Second Charge and the Defence. 

This charge was with regard to the revenues of the Dacca 
province while he bad that province in his charge, during 
the two Fasli years 1170 and 1171 (1763-64 and 1764-65). 

The amount due to be collected in 1170 was Rs. 2,57312-16 

„ 1171 „ Rs. 2,57312-15 

The total amount to be collected for 2 yrs.—Rs. 51,47425-14 
The amount actually paid into Treasury or 

accounted for the year 1170 ... Rs. 23,39969 

Ditto ditto „ „ „ 1171 ... Rs. 11,04011 

The total amount paid into Treasury or - 

accounted for the two years ... Rs. 34,43980 

Therefore the total sum to be accounted 

for the two years ... ... was Rs. 1703445 

The only way to prove this charge against him was to 
examine the revenue accounts of this period and as Nund 
Kumar was at this time the chief minister of Mir Jafar, 
everything depended upon the evidence produced by this 
man. Hastings wrote to the Directors on the 16th August,' 
1773':- 

“.The only clue we have left to lead to the investigation of the 

truth upon which to build a judgment is to obtain an account of the 
actual collections made in the province of Dacca for these years. We 
have with this view resolved that our President shall call upon Nund 
Comar for every paper and proof that he can produce in support of this 
charge and that these shall be given in trust to Mr. Harwell, the ohMf 
of Dacca with full powers of instructions to trace and ascertain, either 


^ Parliamintatj Ooileotion, 1. 0. 9A. tS7. 
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by the lights which they may afford, or, by any other means in his power 
such as the acquiring of the Mofussil papers, or obtaining information 
from the ancient Mutasaddis of the district an exact account of the real 
collections for the two years in which Mahomet Reza Cawn was the 
Naib of Decoa,” 

’ With all these efforts, they did not succeed in bringing 
forth any document which could prove his guilt. Richard 
Barwell, the chief of Dacca, in reply to the above letters of 
the Board wrote:— 

“ The difficulty and I may say almost impossibility which attends 
the procuring the Mofussil papers of this district puts it out of our power 
to bring any positive proof from such papers of malversation against the 
Nabob 'viahomet Reza Cawn’s administration. We can therefore with 
propriety only rest the proof or disproof of his accounts upon an exami¬ 
nation on oath respecting the collections that have been made.” 

® Nund Kumar was thus given every chance to furnish 
evidence against his enemy but he failed to prove anything. 
Hastings in his letter to the Secret Committee, dated 24th 
March, 1774, says:— 

With respect to the accounts of the Mizamat and the balance said to 
be due from Mahomet Reza Cawn for the collection made by him at Dacca 
during the life of Jaffier Ally Khan, it was certainly more in the power of 
Nundcomar than of any other person to furnish me with the fullest and 
the most authentic state of both. 

“ All these accounts on these heads which I have ever received from 
Raja Nundcomar stand upon record and they are such as appear more 
calculated to acquit Mahomet Reza Cawn than establish any proof against 
him." 

Under these circumstances the only course left was, as 
suggested by Richard Barwell, the Chief of Dacca, in his 
letter quoted above, to examine the officials of the districts 
concerned. Consequently, more than 160 Naibs and Serish- 
tadars were examined. The net result of such a thorough 

' Misceltaneons Froceediags, Vol. 39B, Folio 96. 

* Parliamentary Oolleotion, I. 0. Vol. 9A. p. ?38. 
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inquiry was that it was established^ “ that no more was col¬ 
lected in the several districts by Mahomet Reza Oawn or 
his agents than the suras actually brought to account.” 

®The defence put forth by Reza Khan was (1) that it 
was at the constant pressure of Mir Jafar that he accepted 
the post at Dacca which owing to the mismanagement of 
Mir Qasim’s officials was in a state of confusion, the provin¬ 
cial officers had deserted the Gutcheri “ and the Zimindars 
had withdrawn themselves from obedience.” He accepted 
the post at the intervention of Major Adams; (2) that at 
the intervention of Major Adams he agreed to take up the 
post on condition that Mir Jafar gave him a written guaran¬ 
tee which was given to him, though Nund Kumar tried to 
stop it. The guarantee was as follows®;— 

The Nawab’s answers to 
Reza Khan’s Propositions, each article in his own 

handwriting. 

I. Until disturb¬ 

ances are at an 

As the tumults and disturbances in the end, remit as 
above mentioned district to the Niyabat of much as may be 
which I am now appointed have operated collected. After 
to the hindrance to the government collec- a settlement 
tions and the dispersion of the publick offi- shall take place 
cers and Zimindars of those parts : the full you will punc- 
revenue will not immediately be realised, tually remit the 
I request therefore you will honour this government’s re- 
article with your illustrious sign manual venue month by 
importing your consent that untill disturb- month accord¬ 
ances are at an end and good order is res- ing to the Qist 
tored I may from time to time remit such (or stated periods 
sums as I may be able to secure on account of payments). 

' PreBident's Minute, MiscoUaneoua Proceedings, Vol. 39B, Folio 116. 

* Ditto, Vol. 39A. Folio 190-200. * 

* Miso: Proceedings, 398. Folio 203. 

' 7 
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The Kawab’i Anewors to 
Reza Khan s Propositions. each article in his own 

handwriting. 

of the revenue and that a fixed settlement 
(Bandobost) shall take place when the 
government is established in firmness and 
tranquility. 

II. 

A force consisting of horse and foot is The former esta- 
requisite for the reduction and chastisement blishment con- 
of the refractory. Upon this head I request firmed, 
your orders. 

ill. 

If any application should be made to 
your Excellency for Shehr Ameeny, Khas 
Newesy or other employments of the Dacca 
districts, I request they may be rejected. Certainly. 

IV. 

I request I may be allowed the charges 
of (Silibundy) servants’ wages, (Seranjamy) 
collection charges and Lawazimat (contin- They shall be 
gencies) as these articles may appear upon allowed agree- 
the accounts of the aforesaid district, the ably to the 
particulars of which shall be ascertained and accounts, 
transmitted to your Excellency. 

(3) that after this written guarantee he took office at Dacca 
and tried to firing back all the revenue officials and Zimindars 
to their former post. But that “ some of the Zimindars who 
had availed themselves of the commotion raised by the 
Sonassis to make their escape from confinement ” would not 
be persuaded to return, “sensible how much the Nawab was 
distressed for money to defray his immediate expenses.” (4) 
that he could raise only two lakhs which he sent to the 
Nawab and that he could not use force as this would have 
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spread alarm among “the people belonging to the English 
factory.” (5) that the Nawab being thus disappointed in his 
hopes of getting money and at the instigation of Nund 
Kumar summoned him to Patna where he went with accounts. 
But that the Nawab would not accept any reasonable excuse 
and demanded sixteen lakhs of rupees. That on his inability 
to pay, the Nawab by threat of force made him write a bond 
for twenty two lakhs of rupees which were to be paid by 
him by instalments. 

‘The value of this defence was increased on examining 
the written guarantee of Mir Jafar which was proved to be 
genuine. 

Nund Kumar alleged that the balance against Reza 
Khan was Rs. 9813035-15-7 and that this could be proved 
against him by a certain Mir Ismail who was dead and 
gone. Now considering the facts that (1) the Company on 
whom the burden of proof lay failed to prove anything 
against him, (2) the defence he put forth was not repudiated 
and (3) the comparison of accounts proved his innocence 
rather than this guilt, no judicious person would hestitate to 
acquit Reza Khan of this second charge of embezzlement. 

® Hastings in his Minute said : 

“.1 know not what further mode of investigation to recom¬ 

mend, unless it be to cause minute scrutiny to be made into the Mofussil 

papers.I propose but not recommend this expedient, as tlie only one 

which could be made but which could produce no legal ])roof, and a pre¬ 
sumptive proof but on one side only; for if it should appear from the 
investigation that the real collections of any one Pargana for one year 
amounted to no more than the sum brought by the Naibs to public 
account, it will be past a doubt that Mahomet Reza Cawn cannot have 
received more from that Pargana than he has accounted for, and it may 
be reasonably presumed from such a sample that his conduct would stand 
the test of a general scrutiny with as fair an acquittal. But if on the 
other band it should be discovered that the collection^ have exceeded the 

‘ Misc. Proceedings, Vol. 39 B, folio 228. 

* Misoollaneoas Froceedings, 39B. folio 116. 
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amount brought to credit in the Khalsa books, this will afford no proof 
against Mahomet Heza Cawn; because embezzlement will be at least 
likely to have been made by his agents without his knowledge or partici¬ 
pation.because there is no law that renders the head of an oMce 

responsible for every malversation of the people employed under him..,.,/’ 

^ The Third and Fourth Charges and the Defence. 

These charges related to his alleged embezzlement in the 
general collections of revenues as the Company’s Diwan 
and in the management of the Nawab’s stipend. The third 
charge vs^as practically combined with the second one, 
because the papers which were examined also established his 
innocence in the matter of general collection of the reyenues 
which he made when he was the Company’s Naib Diwan. 

Hastings asked Munni Begum to order Gur Das “to 
extract from the books and accounts of the Nizaraat all the 
entries made in the name of the late Naib.” It must not be 
forgotten that both Munni Begum and Gur Das were the 
declared enemies of Heza Khan, the latter being the son of 
Nund Kumar. Samuel Middleton, the resident at Murshida- 
bad, was also ordered to hold inquiries.® These accounts were 
not sent till January, 1774, and even then they did not 
“ more than any other papers furnished by Nundcomar afford 
anything like proofs ” and were “ more calculated to acquit 
Mahomet Reza Cawn than establish any proofs against him.” 

These N^amat accounts were examined item by item 
and it was found that Reza Khan had no direct control over 
them. Ror instance, (1) the allowance of Mir Samani (head 
Mtewsirdship and kitchen expenses) were under Mohamad A1a.l 
Xhan, who on being examined by Middleton acknowledged all 
the sums entered in his name. (2) Shiva Ram Pandit, who 
held this post .some time before also acknowledged all the 

* Miw. Proceedings, Vol. 89B. folio 124 et sequel. 

• Hastings’letter, to the Secret Committee, 24th March, 1774, Parliamentary collec¬ 
tion 1. O. Vol. 9A. p. 238. 
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sums in his name. (3) Mohamad Niamat, in charge of tht 
Charity Department acknowledged all the suras entered in 
his name. (4) The charges of Nowarrah were under the 
control of Jisarat Khan and Eeza Khan had nothing to do 
Witt them. (5) As regards the Bhela Department, Munni 
Begum declared that she was perfectly satisfied that the sums 
entered there were for the Nawab’s private use. (6) As 
for the balance against Lai Singh, Eeza Khan was not 
responsible, because this man was appointed by Nund Kumar 
and was imprisoned for the mismanagement of the fund in 
his charge. (7) In the matter of Batta accounts, Gur Das 
accused Eeza Khan of embezzling a sum of Es. 231044. 
On inquiry it was found out that this sura was “ in fact the 
amonnt of sundry assignment.” Eeza Khan in his defence 
on this item stated that (1) Lai Singh and Eaghonath Pandit, 
the Cash Keepers were responsible for all the amounts due to 
the troops and that they issued all the receipts under their 
seal and signatures. (2) That the allowance of the Nawab 
being limited, there was no money left for giving presents 
to the officials on the occasion of festivals, and therefore the 
profits that accrued from the rate of exchange in paying 
the troops were appropriated for this purpose. (4) That 
his sudden arrest prevented him from completing these 
acoounts. 

The Board again ordered the Eesident at Murshidabad to 
examine the accounts very minutely and specially to see those 
accounts which Munni Begum termed private and which she 
did not want to show, fearing, as Middleton suggested, that 
the allowance might be curtailed when the Company’s Govern¬ 
ment saw the waste of money. 

Middleton, in reply, informed the Board that Munni 
'Begum refused to show her accounts. Again, Middleton’s 
Verdict was in favour of Eeza Khan. The nett result of all 
this investigation was that Eeza Khan was found not guilty 
on these two charges as well. 
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The Fifth Charge and the Defence. 

It will be remembered that this charge was set up by the 
Company’s Government at the instance of Sir Robert Barker. 
The circumstances were that General Barker intercepted a 
letter which purported to be from the Emperor to Mohamed 
Reza Rhan. The General at once wrote to Hastings :— 

“ A circumstance has come to my knowledfje which I think necessary 
to communicate to you: there has lately been at his Majesty’s Court a man 
whose name is Zeenul Abdeen Cawn and proves to be a Vakil from Maho¬ 
med Keza Cawn. The enclosed is the copy of a Shuqqa from the king to 
Mahomed Reza Cawn with a tiauslation. I had before information of some 
secret business carrying on between His Majesty and Mahomed Reza Cawn 
through this man and as I have by private means copies of all the King’s 
letters, amongst others, this has fallen into ray hands and is a confirmation 
of that I before had heard. I recollect this Zeenul Abdeen Cawn wanting 
to pay me his compliments in passing to his Majesty’s Court, but as it did 
not appear he was going by any publik authority I refused to see him. 

“ I have given directions and doubt not of getting to the bottom of 
this secret business when I shall not fail of transmitting it to you.” 

The Shuqqa in question alleged to be from Shah Alam to 
Reza Khan read as follows :— 

“ At this time Zeinul Abdeen Cawn hath represented at large before 
the threshold of our throne, the similitude of Heaven, the high degree of 
fidelity, allegiance and attachment which you the seal of nobility entertain 
towards our imperial government. These loyal dispositions demand our 
confidence and deserve on our part a continual augmentation of the royal 
favour. Your representations will be honoured with our highest regard 
and your good services be rewarded with our munificence. Formerly 
Jugget Seet’s agents were stationed at our Court; but they have been 
detained thirteen years since in the fort of Konbbeer. You will now use 
your endeavours to encourage him to re-establish a house: and it shall 
receive all due countenance and support. You will learn other particulars 
from Zienulabdeen Cawn’s dispatches, and be assured that we hold you in 
our rememberence.” 
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It appears from the other correspondence of Zain-Ul- 
Abedin produced in the Court that he was looking out for an 
employment. In a letter to Mirra Masita he wrote:— 

“.I have now some access with the King and the Marhatha chiefs, 

three of whom are in possession of all Hindostan. With each of these I 
am upon the best footing, as to enable me to procure good employment.” 

In another letter addressed to Amrit Sing, Zain-Ul-Abe- 
din wrote that on his way he met the Nawab Vazir and dis¬ 
cussed with him the question of an employment. 

It seems from the evidence produced that Zain-Dl-Abe- 
din also tried for the appointment of a Vakil of Raja Shitab 
Rai at the Emperor’s Court. “ Let the Arzee which is 
addressed to the King,” wrote Zain-Ul-Abedin to Amrit 
Singh, “ be so expressed that I may remain here as a firm 
and confidential agent on the part of yourself and the Nabab 
which will be a real act of kindness.” In the same letter 
Zain-lJl-Abedin wrote that when the Emperor asked him to 
produce the Arzi from Reza Khan, he (Zain-Ul-Abedin) re¬ 
plied that he was himself an Arzi and that Reza Khan was 
ready to execute any command from the Emperor. 

Reza Khan in his defence stated that Zain-Ul-Abodin 
had forged his and Banday Ali Khan’s (his son-in-law) seals 
which were produced before the Board. This forgery, Reza 
Khan stated, was discovered through a certain Najab Khan 
who was Zain-Ul-Abedin’s fellow traveller to Delhi. Imme¬ 
diately after this discovery Reza Khan sent Banday Ali Khan 
to find out everything. The latter wrote to Reza Khan (and 
this letter was produced before the Board):— 

“ I was making search in consequence of the intelligence given to you 
by Nudjeb Khan concerning Zeenulabdeen Cawn having engraved seals; 
when 1 met with a seal of your Excellency vvhich I took and have kept 
in my hands; the same which he has used for his corresponderce. I wait 
for your further orders. From this there is reason to suppose that Zeenul¬ 
abdeen Cawn has other seals in his possession.” ' 

Beside this defence of Reza Cawn which was accepted, 
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the decisive evidence which established his innocence was the 
statement of the forgerer, Zainulabdin himself, who when 
caught and brought before the Board denied that he was ever 
employed by Reza Khan for sending messages to the Emperor. 
He further stated that once he received two letters from the 
Emperor, one addressed to Reza Khan and the other to the 
Governor General and that both these letters contained a re¬ 
quest for transmitting his allowance through the agency of 
Reza Khan. 

’ It may be pointed out here that this forging of seal and 
signature was not entirely an uncommon thing at that tinje. 
Once a man forged General Hoper’s signature in a Persian 
letter addressed to Ali Ibrahim Khan. 


® The ferdiet. 

The judgment consisted of separate Minutes by the Presi¬ 
dent (Hastings), Vansittart, Graham, Dacres, Lawrell and 
Aldersey. Goodwin did not deliver any Minute, because he 
was absent from many of the proceedings. Apart from these 
separate Minutes, was a joint resolution of the Board. 

The President in his Minute said 

“Of every criminal accusation he has been clearly acquitted in the 
judgment of the Board. Of the demands made upon him for the balance 
and deficiencies of the unaccounted receipts and disbursements of the Dacca 
revenue he stands fully dis iharged by the result of the proceedings of the 
Chief and Council of Dacca with the reservation of the Company's right 
to the amount of his falsehood or engagement for the balance of 25 lakhs 
given to the deceased Nawab Mir Jaffier, with which his explanation of 
the circumstances on which it was founded, stand referred to the jadgment 
and ultimate determination of our Hon’ble masters. 

“ On these grounds there appears to me no foundation for prosecut¬ 
ing an inquiry into the iiead of accusation against Mahomet Reza Cawn, 
specially as his annual settlements were formed jointly with the resident 

f 

I Bispatohes to Bengal, Slat July, 1787. Vol. XVIL 
* H) 80 . Proceedibga, Vol. 89B. Folio 238 et »equel 
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of the Durbar under the approbation of the Select Comroitteee, and as his 
were submitted treasury accounts of receipts and disbursement, attested also 
by the Resident, regularly to the Committee of inspection and control. 

“ Upon the last point, namely, the appropriation of the sums entrust¬ 
ed to his charge on account of the Nizamat and Bhatta, as Naib Subah, 
nothing has been established against him, nor has any account or voucher 
been offered on which a suspicion can rest of his having failed in the due 
discharge of his trust, excepting only the accounts now transmitted to us 
which the sum of Rs. 2,62,516-12-10 is said to have been appropriated by 
him to his own profit, being the difference of Batta on the Rupees actually 
paid to the servants of the Nizamat." 

This Batta account was afterwards satisfactorily explain¬ 
ed to Hastings by Ali Ibrahim Khan. 

Here is an extract from Vansittart’s Minute:— 

“ I believe Nundcomar to be solicitous to blacken the character of 
Mahomet Reza Cawn, both from motives of enmity and from an idea that 
it is requisite for the interest of his own family. I believe him to be so 
little scrupulous as to the means of compassing his views that it would be 
totally indifferent to him whether affected by truth or by perjury. 

“ I believe.that Mahomet Reza Cawn occasionally fixed the 

prices at which they (merchants) should sell and the persons to whom 
they should sell and that his people frequently attended the grain both 
for these purposes and to prevent it from being scrambled for and plun¬ 
dered.The grain which was procured from Backerganj on the 

Company's account and which I believe was under Mahomet Reza Cawn’s 
management might possibly have been mistaken for his own property by 
some of the natives of the counter. Upon the whole I am of opinion that 
the measures taken by Mahomet Reza Cawn were such as appeared to him 
necessary for the subsistence of the inhabitants of Moorshidabad.” 

Graham’s Minute read as follows :— 

«.On the subject of the treasonable correspondence with the 

King and the Marhattas I agree entirely in the opinion of the President 
and do therefore pronounce Mahomet Reza Cawn innocent of the crime 
laid to his charge.” 

Similarly, Hacres, Lawrell and Aldersey in their Minutes 
tlnanimously declared Reza Khan’s innocence. A joint and 
8 
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unanimous resolution of the Board to the same effect was 
also passed. 

This resolution was sent to Mohamad Reza Khan, though 
the Company’s guard on his house had been removed as far 
back as June, 1773.* 

His reinstatement^ dismissal and reinstatement again. 

® During his trial he had fallen in debt and for two years 
he remained at Calcutta in the hope of reinstatement. Even 
so late as 1788 he owed three lakhs to Jagal Seth. 

By this time the famous struggle of Hastings with his 
Councillors had begun. ’ Hastings did not want to reinstate 
him as is clearly proved by a letter he wrote to Sykes on 2nd 
March, 1773 

“.In one point I am against him (Keza Khan). I will never 

suffer him, if I can help it, to regain his power. The Directors are mad 
if they do; for the Government of the province is now entirely at their 
disposal, without a competitor for the smallest share of their authority.” 

Thus it is evident that he opposed Reza Khan’s reinstate¬ 
ment as a matter of policy and not for any personal grudge 
or enmity against Roza Khan. 

* Reza Khan, seeing his position, joined the opponents of 
Hastings, much against the sound advice of Ali Ibrahim 
Khan. But Reza Khan was daily led on false reports “by 
the sycophants of Calcutta and dependants of the English ” 
whom he promised large sums of money on his restoration. 
If the words of the Author of Seir are to be accepted, Ali 
Ibrahim used to say to Reza Khan : 

“ Let us go on as we have hitherto been going. The Governor has 
certainly saved your life and honour. Without forgetting such benefits 

' P»rl. Collection I.O., Vol, 9A., p. 198. 

* (1) Wardat-I.Qasmi, Folio 167. 

(2) Aecoli, p. 48, 

(8) Seiij Vol. HI, pp, 67-68. 

* Gleig’i “ Memoirs of Warren Hastings,” Vol. I, p. 288, 

* (1) Seir, Vol, III, pp. 80 and 67-08, 
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and becoming ungrateful of such favours, let us wait and see what will 
become of the two parties. If the Governor holds out, he shall think 
himself obliged by your firmness of temper and the steadiness of your 
friendship and attachment to him ; and he shall find means enough to 
promote your welfare in a manner adequate to your rank; and should the 
General become absolute, be will not for that bear you any grudge ; for 
you have not done him any wrong, nor have you misbehaved to him ; nor 
have you done anything to render him your enemy. It is even probable 
that pleased with the steadiness of your temper he shall use you in a 
manner suitable to your rank and station.” 

In the meanwhile the Court of Directors’ letter of 3rd 
March, 1775, arrived. The Directors wrote ;—^ 


“ The conduct of Nundcomar, in the part he has taken against 
Mahomed Reza Cawn appears to us very inconsistent and unworthy, that 
we feel a repugnance to the continuance of his son in the high oflBee of 
Roy Royan of the province; and as the acquittal of Alahomed Reza Cawn 
warrants us again to employ him, we direct that if he can with propriety 
accept of that office, under the regulations and restrictions established by 
our President and Council and with the salary granted to Raja Gurdas 
for executing the same, he be forthwith appointed thereto, and receive a 
proper Khellaut and such other marks of distinction us are usually con¬ 
ferred on natives on like occasions. We mean not by this appointment 
to restore Mahomed Reza (’awn to any improper degree of power, but 
merely to testify our satisfacti tn on finding his former conduct has been so 
much better than we expected.” 

Immediately on the receipt of this letter Hastings’ 
opponents moved the motion for the restoration of Reza Khan 
to the office of Naib Sabah. Hastings opposed this motion 
but it was carried by the majority on 18th October, 1775. 
The resolution ran as follows :— 


"Ordered, that the Secretary acquaint Mahomed Reza Cawn that 
the Hon’ble the Court of Directors have been pleased to approve of the 
proceedings of the late Board on the investigation of his conduct.,.,..and 


* Dispatches to Bengal, 3rd March, 1775. 

* (1) Wardat-I-Qasmi, Folio 167 et segwe^ 
(2) Firminger’s Introduction, p. cczliii. 
0)‘ Agios " fiterte of British Anthoritj^." 
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that he be further acquainted that the Hon’ble the Governor and Council 
have, therefore, been pleased to recommend him to th^ Nabob Mobarek 
O’Dowla to be Naib Soubah or Minister of the Sircar and Guardian of his 
minority, with authority to transact the political affairs of the Sircar, to 
superintend the Faujdari Courts, and the Administration of Criminal 
Justice throughout the country and to enforce the operation of the same 
on the present establishment nr to new-model or correct it. As the Board 
wish that he shall have full control of the Criminal Courts in the character 
of Naib Soubah, they propose to remove the Nizamat Adaulat, now at 
Calcutta to be held in future at Moorshidabad.” 

It may be remembered that Reza Khan before his trial 
held the double post of Naib Subah and Naib Giwan and in 
the latter capacity he was in charge of the Company’s revenue. 
But in 1772 the Company had resolved to “stand forth as 
Diwan ” and so the restoration of Mohamed Reza Khan in 
1775 was only to the post of Naib Subah and not to the post 
of Naib Diwan. 

The Court of Directors in their letter of 24th December, 
1776, approved of Reza Khan’s restoration but they did not 
approve that part of the Council’s resolution which committed 
“ the administration of criminal justice entirely to the superin¬ 
tendence of Mahomed Reza Cawn,” as the jurisdiction of his 
Faujdari Courts, they thought, would clash with that of the 
Supreme Court. 

Reza Khan* on his re-appointment was given the following 
instructions by the Governor General on 9th November, 
1775 

(1) He was “ to pay the strictest attention to frugality 
in the Nabob’s expenses ..and an annual account of them to 
be transmitted through the Resident of the Durbar for the 
inspection of the Board.” 

(2) To “pay great attention to the education and 
morals of the young Nabob ” and “ to cause as much of the 
oflcial duties and public transactions as possible to pass under 

‘ Pari, CoUeotion, I.O. Vol 16A., FcUo 716. 
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his inspection to habituate him to the practice and to instruct 
him in the knowledge of business.” 

(3) To be responsible for all matters in dealing with 
European settlements and in all disputes arising therefrom and 
to see that competent men were appointed to minister justice. 

From October, 1775 to March, 1778, RezaKhan continued 
in ofhce. Unfortunately for Reza Khan, General Clavering^ 
died of dysentery on 29th March, 1777, and this gave Hastings 
the opportunity of dismissing him on 7th March, 1778. The 
reasons advanced by Hastings for this step were the repeated 
complaints of the Nawab against Reza Khan. Mubarak-Ud- 
Daula wrote to Hastings on 12th February, 1778 :— 

“ 1 ®have already addressed repeated letters to your Excellency, stating 
very fully the trouble and uneasiness I suffer from the Nabob Mahomed 
Reza Cawn’s being invested with the office of the Naibship of the Niza- 
mat, with the management of the affairs of the country, and of the 
several offices of my household, the administration of the business of the 
Adawlut and Pboujdarry within the Soubahs, and of ail the affairs of the 
Nizamut, as well as of my domestic concerns and the superintendence of 
myself and family ; because the said Nabob regarding only his own benefit, 
and the increase of his greatness in future pays no regard or attention to 
my interest or advantage.” 

The other reasons advanced by the Nawab were that 
Reza Khan was not related to him and that he himself had 
reached the age of maturity. 

In ® the place of Reza Khan, Sadr-ul-Haq Khan was 
appointed. This choice of Hastings was very unfortunate, 
because not only his opponent “ Agios ” in his pamphlet calls 
8adr-ul-Haq Khan ” a poor superannuated dependent for Mr. 
Hastings ” but also the authors of Wardat-I-Qasmi and Seir 

' Trotter’s “ Warren Hastings,” Rulers of India Series Edition, 1890, pp, 188-189. 

Pari. Oolleotion, I.O. VoL 16A, p. 733 

• Pari. Oolleotion 1.0, Vol. 16A., Polio 726. 

* “ Agios ” pamphlet. * 

Wardat-I-Qasmi, Polio 167 et sequel, 

Seir, Vol. Ill, p. 91, etc. 
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call him old and incompetent and a friend of Hastings and it 
must be remembered that the Author of Seir is a great admirer 
of Hastings. He writes :— 

“Sadral Haq Khan was appointed to succeed him...though the 
Governor himself must have been sensible, that so much business was by 
all means above the old man’s capacity and strength. Nevertheless, as he 
had become one of the Governor’s acquaintances, so early as the latter’s 
first appearance in Bengal ; and at his second coming he had proved him¬ 
self an assiduous worshipper at the altar of his power, without ever 
relaxing in the revolutions that had followed ...the Governor devised these 
two offices for him as a reward for his attachment, although they seemed 
to be so much above his desert.” 

This remark of the Author of Seir must carry a great 
weight, because he was not only friendly with Hastings as 
pointed out above, but was also hostile to Reza Khan. 

Another argument against Hastings, though it comes 
from his enemies, has a good deal of weight. If Hastings 
removed Reza Khan, because he thought the Nawab could 
manage his affairs, then why did he appoint Sadr-ul-Haq 
Khan and ask the Nawab to follow his advice in his letter 
of 1 Ith September, 1778 ? 

But before condemning Hastings it has to be remembered 
that he was assailed by his opponents on all sides. Reza Khan 
had distinctly identified himself with Hastings’ opponents. 
The struggle that was going on was not based on matters of 
policy, but had become entirely personal. Francis wanted, 
as the following letter of Hastings will show, to put his own 
men in power and thus to undermine Hastings’ influence. 
Being a human being, Hastings also had to take measures to 
defend his own position by removing his opponents’ followers, 
one of whom Reza Khan undoubtedly was. Here is an extract 
of Hastings’ letter to Sykes, dated 23rd April, 1778 :— 

“ My ^ behaviour to him while he was under the displeasure of the 
Company was as kind as it was possible to be, while I rigidly conformed... 


Gleig’s “ Memoirs of Warren Hastings,” Vbl, 11. 
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^ the orders which I received...Those orders were accompanied with 

private intimations of a suspicion that I would not obey them.1 allowed 

him a fair trial ; I showed him every public mark of respect; I permitted 
him to retain his Jagheer and even employed the influence and powers of 
Government to assist him in securing the rents of it. In this last ins¬ 
tance I went so far as to cause his Aumil to be arrested and kept him a 
prisoner in the Khalsa, for embezzlement of the collections. At that very 
time he connected himself with General Clavering and his party and he 
did it in the meanest and most adultery manner, by the unsolicited offer 
of useful informations to be admitted only to the presence of tlie General... 

“ It was not my desire to draw upon me a fresh host of enemies by a 
vindictive treatment of Mahomet Reza Cawn when he came afterwards 
into my power...But some restitution was due to the Nabob and his family, 
especially Munny Begum for the sufferings which they had sustained on 
my account and my own credit and influence required it, I could not do this 
without affecting M. Reza Cawn. All that 1 meant to do was to give the 
Nabob the management and control of his own household and leave 
Mahomed Reza Cawn as his Naib in charge of the public offices of the 
Naziraut with the same allowance as he has hitherto enjoyed. This was 
not taking much from Mahomed Reza Cawn...but as it required his 
consent if he was to be a party in it, and as prudence required that 
while I allowed him to retain so enormous a power, I should be certain 
that he would not employ it to hurt me. I suspended my intentions 
till 1 could know his on both these points. For that purpose I 
commissioned Mr. Anderson, who was his friend, to make him an offer 
of the continuance of the offices which he then held, excepting only 
the management of the household, with his Jagheer and allowances, 
if he would declare himself satisfied with this arrangement, and solemnly 
promise to entertain no political connection which was adverse to me, nor 
to engage in any intrigues or plans against my interest or authority, while 
I remained in the Government. 

“Mr. Anderson executed his commission faithfully to me and fairly 
and honourably to him, but without effect. M. Reza Cawn rejected the 
propositions, affected the tone of dignity of oppressed worth and even made 
use of the insolent pretext that I had no t written to him a formal letter on 

the occasion and therefore he could not give the writing 1 demanded. 

“It has been the policy of Mr. Francis, and a meet unjustifiable one, 
to inculcate every report, true or false, by which my influence may be 
weakened, and people discouraged from confiding in the acts of Government 
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and excited to oppose them. He has his dependants and other inatra* 

ments everywhere. M. Reza Cawn was the most powerful of his agents 
and therefore it was more especially incumbent on me to deprive Mr. 
Francis of bis aid. The first means which 1 used to effect this you have 
beard. These having proved ineffectual and M. Reza Cawn having in 
effect declared by his refusal of my advances that he would be my enemy, 
1 bad no alternative left but to disarm both by the same act; by investing 
the Nabob himself with the management of his affairs and divesting M. 
Reza Cawn of the Neabut.” 

This long letter of Hastings goes a long way in clearing 
his position. It was after Mohamad Reza Khan had rejected 
the compromise that he dismissed him. But this decision of 
Hastings was disapproved by the Directors who in their letter 
of 4th February, 1779, ordered “that Reza Khan be immedi¬ 
ately restored. ” Immediately on receipt of this letter, 
Francis moved for his restitution and an order to this effect 
was issued on 24th November, 1779, in spite of Nawab’s pro¬ 
tests. He continued in office till 1787, when he himself 
retired.^ A year before his retirement he paid a compliment¬ 
ary visit to Cornwallis on his arrival from England, The 
Nawab Vazir Sadat Ali was also at this time at Calcutta. 

The Controversy. 

For about a century and a half Reza Khan’s name, like 
that of Hastings, has been associated with all that was corrupt 
and unscrupulous in the Company’s Government of this time. 
But Hastings, being more prominent, has attracted a good deal 
of the attention of historians, some of whom have vindicated 
his position successfully. Reza Khan’s case, on the other 
hand, has never been taken up and studied in detail. The 
pity of the matter is that almost every writer has given his 
opinion and yet none has studied him. If, however, any wri¬ 
ter has said anything favourable for him, it has been more 
with the idea of condemning Hastings than commending Reza 


Afeoli, p. 94. 
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Khan. But these ”few pages clear the position of both. If 
they establish Keza Khan’s innocence, they also show the fair- 
naindedness of Hastings. At first while the trial was going 
on Hastings believed Beza Khan to be guilty, for writing to 
Sykes on 16th January, 1773, he says:—‘ 

•'I verily believe him (H. Khan) culpable, and some of the charges, 
I think I can clearly establish, but I want both time and assistance for 
such a work.” 

But when he examined the case he acquitted Beza Khan 
in spite of his personal belief at first in his guilt. 

That the trial and inquiry were thorough nobody can deny 
after studying the two volumes of Proceedings. Hastings 
did not rely merely on the material supplied by Nund Kumar. 
Beza Khan was dismissed and put into confinement to give 
people an opportunity of saying what they wanted against 
him, 

“.But not relying/’ 

wrote Hastings to the Secret Committee of the Court of 
Directors on 24th March, 1774, 

“wholly on his (Nund Kumar’s) aid, I took such other precautions as 
were most likely to produce informations against Mahomed Reza Cawn, 
if his conduct had really merited that return from the people of this coun¬ 
try. In concurrence with the Committee of Circuit at Cossimbazar and 
with the Council here, I published advertisements, inviting all persons to 
give information against sucli as had contributed to the distress of the 
country in the time of the famine. I allowed all those who had any¬ 
thing to offer on these subjects to have access to me.,in a word, I 

omitted no means to bring the truth of this accusation to light.” 

The verdict of Beza Khan’s judges is absolutely clear 
and Monkton Jones, who is one of tliose writers who have 
offered their opinions without studying the case— for there 

' Gleig’i “Memoiri of Warren Hastinprs,” Vol, 1. p. 280. 

“ Pari. Collection 1.0. Vol. 9A. p. 238. 
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is np mention of the proceedings of trial in her list of Mss. 
authorities— says:— 

* “To determine how far the evidence o:Sered waa genaipe and not 
malicioua was almost impossible. The records of their offices were over¬ 
hauled but foreign characters and the intricacy of detail in which they were 
presented rendered them almost unintelligible. The net result was a ver¬ 
dict based inevitably rather on the general characters of the prisoners in 
public opinion, both native and English, than on a strict process of law. ” 

But Miss Jones entirely forgets that according to “a strict 
process law” the burden of proof lies on the plaintiff and not 
on the defendant. It was the duty of the Company to .prove 
the charges made against him but they failed. If it is said 
that these charges could not be proved on account of the 
difficulties that were in the way, it can also be asserted with 
the same confidence that there was no proof in existence be¬ 
cause there was no crime. To go any further than this is to 
question the whole philosophy of law and to enter into a field 
of endless controversy and difference of opinion. 

The original author of Reza Khan’s condemnation which 
has passed from hand to hand— because to the knowledge of 
the present writer none has studied the proceedings of his 
trial which have been acquired from Calcutta by India Office 
— is Grant, who in his famous “Analysis” at first credited 
him with “honour, sagacity and moderation locally under¬ 
stood;” but later on called him “a wholesale plunderer” and 
“the great defaulter, ” accusing him of embezzling two crores 
of rupees. 

But it has to be remembered that Grant was a contem¬ 
porary writer and therefore suffered from all the defects of a 
contemporary writer. Secondly, nobody knows on what auth¬ 
orities he based his judgments and opinions. Thirdly, he had 
a particular aim in view in writing this “Analysis” to prove 
that Bengal was capable of yielding more revenue and this he 
wanted to provef by showing that a good deal more than what 


Wotieii,“ BAstingi in Bengal,” p. 173, 
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was entered in the Company’s treasury was realised from the 
ryot. It is quite conceivable that Grant carriedjaway by his 
enthusiasm in proving his thesis put his finger on Eeza Khan, 
for when his “ Analysis ” was published in April, 1786, Reza 
Khan was still in office. 

The facts and figures which Grant quotes were probably 
taken from Persian registers of the Mughals which, as Pir- 
minger observes, were to he taken^ “as budgets rather than 
cash accounts.” 

Ascoli, who in support of his contention, quotes figures to 
show the futility of Grant’s thesis rightly observes: 

“ That some defalcation occurred is very probable, but in Mohamad 
Reza Khan’s favour it must be stated that in 1772 he was charged by 
Warren Hastings with embezzlement and acquitted; and that in 1788 he 
still owed Jagat Seth, the banker, a sum of Rs. 300,000, an improbable 
contingency, if his defalcations had been carried out on so stupendous a scale.” 

Mis Character. 

Reza Khan’s trial is such a dominant feature of his life 
that any discussion on his character is likely to include this 
subject and the verdict is very likely to be influenced by the 
result of that trial. Accepting the two established principles 
of law that the burden of proof lies on the complainant and 
that the benefit of doubt goes to the defendant, and consider¬ 
ing the favourable verdict of the judges who, living, as they 
were; in that age knew all about the conditions of that period, 
it is not difficult for the writer of to-day to give a verdict in 
favour of Reza Khan and exonerate him from the charge of 
being a “wholesale plunderer” and a “great defaulter.” A 
careful study of the proceedings of his trial serves to show in 
a very vivid way the conditions of life and the standard of 
morality prevalent at that time and it has to he remembered 
that Reza Khan was born and bred up in those very condi¬ 
tions and amidst those very environments. 

^ Vimingtr's introduotion. Vol. II. p. XX. 
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Unfortunately all the contemporary opinions available 
about Reza Rhan are prejudiced in one way or the other. First, 
there is Hastings who^might have had a favourable opinion for 
him after the acquittal if Iteza Khan had not joined his 
enemies’ party. Secondly, there are the opinions of his two 
proteges, Mohamad Ali Khan, the author of Ta^ikh-1- 
Muzaffari, and of Karam Ali, the author of Muzaffar Nama. 
Both of them are loud, as is natural, in the praises of their 
patrons, and the latter author freely writes in his preface 
that he wrote his history to relieve the widespread disaster 
that had overtaken the people on account of lleza Khan’s fall. 
Every judicious person will naturally reject the opinions of 
both of these writers. Thirdly, there is the verdict of 
Ghulara Husain Khan, whose hostility to Reza Khan is visible 
in every line that he writes. He charges him with almost 
all the vices that a human being can be alllicted with. But 
unconsciously there are many contradictions in these accusa¬ 
tions. 

First * and foremost lleza Khan is accused of trying to 
ruin Munni Begum with wliom he was on best terms at first 
and of trying to raise her rival Babho Begum “ upon her 
ruin.” But before giving any weight to this accusation one 
has to remember the intrigues and counter-intrigues which 
have always been prevalent in an eastern harem and which 
always develop in an atmosphere of personal rule. . Her 
despotic ^ temperament and her influence due to her vast 
wealth, which*at that time was enough to secure a good many 
followers and hangers on, must have been specially embarras¬ 
sing to a man in Reza Khan’s position and responsibilities. 
Besides, Mubarakfud-daula’s accession to the Nizamat naturally 
must have given some influence to his own mother to whom 

Reza Khan was bound to show some regard which Munni 

# 

‘ 8«r, Vol. Ill, p. 26. 

• See notes on Munni Begum, Vide ‘‘Col. Murray's Correspondence," edited by 
Imtisyi M. Khan, London Unirersity Library. 
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Begara must have resented, remembering the fact that both 

these women were the natural rivals. 

* • 

Secondly,‘ Ghularn Husain Khan^ accuses Ileza Khan of 
dismissing several officials, but at the same time he admits 
that “the times were now become so corrupt that (wey man in 
Mubarakuddaula’s household was addicted to infidelity and 
malversation.” 

, I'hirdly,^ Reza Khan is accost'd of being ungrateful to 
Ali Ibrahim whose services he at first recognised but later on 
quarrelled with him and dismissed him. This charge is 
difficult to repudiate in view of what is known of Ali Ibrahim 
Khan’s lovable character.® 

Kourtbly,* he is called hasty and thoughtless. If his 
joining Claverings’ party is an instance of this fault then it 
has to be admitted that lie was liasty and thoughtless. 

Some ® of the other faults attributed to him are those of 
extravagance, immorality, idleness and jiridi*, which according 
to Ghularn Husain Khan were to be found even among his 
children. But the translator, in a small footnote, adds a very 
significant phrase whicli repudiates a good deal of Ghularn 
Husain Khan’s prejudiced opinion. He says :— 

“‘All these etnctiires are mnch exaggei'ated. Mahomed Reza Qban 
when he pleases is certainl}" a man of great seiise.^ 

This opinion helps a good deal in rejecting Ghularn 
Husain’s verdict that Reza Khan had “ provided to himself a 
bad character ” and that he had “ become a standing stock for 
the curses and imprecations of mankind.” 

Leaving these contemporary opinions aside and judging 
the man entirely from the facts of his life recorded above, it 


' Scir, Vol. Ill, pp. 31 attfl 82. 

'■* Seir, Vol. Ill, pp. 70-71. 

' See notes on Ali Ibrahim Khan, Vidv ‘‘ t!ol. Muiray’s Corregpontlenee.*' 
‘ Beir, Vol. Ill, pp. 80 and 148. 

‘ Seir, Vol III, pp. 148-50. 

• Beir, Vol. Ill, p. 160. 
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is impossible either to condemn him wholesale or to raise him 
high above an average man. He lived in a world which is 
entirely different from the world of to-day. Thodgh" honest 
himself, he could not create honesty in others. He submitted 
to the world in which he was born, and submitted without a 
struggle. There is nothing on record to show if he ever tried 
to reform or to correct matters on his initiative. He always 
remained what he was—an average human being. 

{Concluded.) 

Imttaz Mohamad Khan 
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’WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE HINDUS 

It has been asserted ad nauseam that the Hindus are on 
the down-grade.': The melancholy statement has .been 
accepted without demur. Even Hindus do not think fit to 
face it out. On the other hand Hindus themselves are the 
worst offenders in fouling their nest. They heap harsh 
adjectives with both hands on their devoted heads. They 
steep themselves in self-reproach as though the thing were 
sugar and spice and all that is nice. There is perhaps nothing 
that so greatly threatens the welfare of the Hindus as 
this sombre indulgence. Eor thoughts shape reality as few 
suspect. 

Some would have us harp endlessly on our several 
defects. They think that is the straight road to regeneration. 
Hindus often evince signs of weakness. There is no doubt 
of that. They are placid or appear to be. They are averse 
to action and indifferent about unity. No tidal wave of high 
moral fervour sweeps across their breasts. They are decay¬ 
ing—dying. One may spread oneself out in this strain to 
one’s heart’s content. No race can convincingly give the lie 
direct to such accusations. Their very vagueness invests them 
with plausibility. 

That the Hindus are a remarkable race who can deny ? 
They have shown the most amazing staying power. They 
have survived cyclones of misfortune, sand-storms of invasion, 
subjection, persecution, blood and iron. They seldom failed 
to rise superior to adversity and to conquer their conquerors. 
A less tenacious race would have been wiped off the face of 
the earth. The Hindus can still stick out their heads towards 
a future as bright and glorious as any epoch in their 
belauded past. 

Who said that the present-day Hindus' are an object of 
pity 7 He is much mistaken, I eJ^n tell, 
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Such a view may seem to be born of blind optimism. 
One may assert with an air that the Hindus are in a sorry 
plight to-day. But it is so only to outward seeming. The old 
virility is still there. The old capacity to adjust, to accom¬ 
modate and survive in the midst of death and destruction 
is there still. These may not be on the surface for he 
who runs to see. They lie deeper down and keep the race- 
blood from decay. 

But why do even shrewd and knowing observers agree 
tfhat all is not well with the Hindus and that signs are not 
wanting to show that debility is upon them. The reason is 
not far to seek. The present is a time of profound transition 
for the Hindus. The loyalties of yore are yielding to the 
time-spirit. The urge of a new orientation is felt by all. 
The Greek gifts of the past such as untoucfiabilifi/ and other 
outrages on human ecpmlity have been subpoena’d to answer 
to a charge of high misdemeanour. The impact of modern 
ideas on the ag('-old habitudes of India has brought about a 
state of flux which gives an appearance of degeneration, of 
listlessness and apathy to the vast majority of Hindus. “Times 
of change lack the strength that comes of stability and it will 
be some time before the Hindus can find their feet again. It 
is easy to mistake the signs of tr;insition for alterations of 
structure and set up a universal lament ubout them. Ihe 
mistake is made by even num of light and leading. 

“ What about the Moslems ? ” one may avsk. They have 
no lack of solidarity, of virility, of the capacity for uniting 
and hitting out» Are they not affected by the new orienta¬ 
tion? Are they not in the swim ? The answer is clear. They 
keep to the old moorings in some respects at any rate. The 
majority of them have not yet weighed anchor. They are still 
animated by settled convictions—of a state of mind which 
helps homogeneity and action in the extreme. Reason has 
yet to loosen the bond and pitch them on the parting of ways. 
The Hindus take thought, the Muslims act. Thinking seems 
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to make cowards of the Hindus. No, dozens of times have 
Hindus obeyed impulse and rushed to action. But not those 
who keep abreast of the times. 

The Hindus are said to be disunited. Efforts are in evi¬ 
dence to unite them. They want to galvanize Hindus into a 
sense of unity that a common religion is likely to forward. 
They would have Hindus to organize themselves on a war¬ 
footing. Several of our most trusted leaders are making a 
supreme endeavour to make the Hindus a match for the 
Muslims so that peace between the two great communities 
may ensue. Those who cannot see eye to eye with them 
must at least pray for the attainment of their end. 

But is it permissible to doubt if they are on the right track 
to composing Hindu-Moslem enmity ? The attempt to orga¬ 
nize a people on a religious basis is not beyond criticism. 
Religion, as it is commonly understood, has become bigotry 
of the deepest dye and bred intolerance hut too often. It is 
possible to rely too much on the virtue of religion to put 
things to rights. The solution does not seem to lie that way. 

There is much variety of religion in the world, indeed 
much more than is necessary. But humanity after all is one. 
That is the fundamental fact. The only basis of unity is 
brotherhood. We often build upon the sand and believe 
ostrich-like in the prospective strength of the edifice. 

The real remedy for Hindu-Moslem differences is educa¬ 
tion,—Universal education of the right kind. Education can 
alone make religion truly religious. It alone can broaden 
the mind and lead to brotherhood. The masses must be re¬ 
leased from bondage to mere prescription. The slave of 
superstition has no emancipation except through the gate-way 
of knowledge. There is only one thing that can set the mind 
free— education. Organise the Hindus on whatever lines you 
like but educate the Moslems at all costs. There is no salva¬ 
tion for this unhappy land without education that leadeth to 
brotherhood. 


10 


N. K. Vbnkateswaean 
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SHE AND HE 

She : 

0, say no more, friend, he is mine, 
He knows not I am his. 

Hoes he for moment feel the pang 
To heart this absence is ? 


He : 

The course of true love’s never straight, 
Like serpent’s trail it be, 

Self-born breed of pets of love 
In damsels fair, we see 

Love Bird’s Song: 

From on high the song is heard 
Sung by Love’s unseen love-bird— 

Love is Love for maid and man, 
Love-washed eyes alone it scan. 

Look within find Love is Love— 

So below and so above. 

Love is blind to lover’s face, 

Love is life in joy’s embrace. 

Love is fire that ever burns, 

Love is truth that never turns. 

Love her lover aye sets free 
Love and lover one I see. 


Mohinimohan Chatterji 
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HISTORY AS A SCIENCE 

There can be no Science on any subject, unless we can 
determine how many or how much, that is, the quantity. 

The tables below are an attempt to make an approximate 
estimate of important events in history in numbers, percen¬ 
tages and averages, up to 1914. 

The author has depended for important events, their 
periods and divisions upon a recent “Reference History of 
the World,” prepared by leading American professors' of 
history. In counting the events, the author has used the 
following method : when it is said, “ (rela in Sicily is founded 
by the Rhodians,” there are four important events : the 
mentioning of Sicily, Gela and the Rhodians makes three of 
them, and the founding, one. Wlieii the elironology reads : 
“ Alexander I reigns in Macedonia,” there arc three important 
events : the mentioning of Alexander and Macedonia consti¬ 
tutes two, and the reigning one event. 

In general, when any city, country, nation, })eople or 

4. 

other human organization is mentioned, each constitutes one 
event; their activities when noted, also count each one event. 
When the birth or death of any person is mentioned, each 
counts one event. Each time the name of the same person, 
country or other human organisation is repeated, each 
counts an event. This in a certain measure constitutes a 
qualitative, as well as a quantitative estimate because the 
names most repeated are usually the most eminent. 

It is true that events, which great men bring about 
personally or of which they are the main initiators, are 
connected closely with human organizations, but the historical 
mention of their names alone and their activities, makes them 
the predominant factor in the event. 

% 

* Albert B. Hart, William S. Purgeson, Charles II. Mollwain, Everett Kimball and 
Darid M. Matteson. 
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On the other hand, when a state, country or other human 
organization receives historical mention by name alone or 
through its activities, it constitutes the predominant factor in 
the event, which is recorded under human-organisation 
category or division. 

Events, as activities, may be designated dynamic, as 
distinguished from events, as names of persons or human 
organizations when simply mentioned ; these can be called 
static. Thus when the chronology reads : “Justinian reigns 
over the Eastern Roman or Byzantine Empire the mention 
of Justinian is one event; “reigns “ is another event, both 
of which come under great men events, one static, the other 
dynamic. The mention of the “ Eastern Roman or Byzantine 
Empire ” comes under the human-organization category or 
division, and is static. When the chronology reads: 
“ Belisarius attacks Vitiges in Ravenna and takes the City 
there are five events to be recorded. “ Belisarius ” one 
(static); “ attacks,” one (dynamic); “ Vitiges,” one (static); 
“ Ravenna ” one (static); “ takes the city,” one (dynamic). 
These events belong to great-men events, except “ Ravenpa” 
which is recorded under human-organization events and as 
static. 

In counting of events, there might be difference of 
opinion in certain cases, but this would not materially affect 
the proportions or percentages. For instance, one person 
might make more events in a choronological statement, 
than another person, owing to different methods of counting 
or point of view*; but if each was faithful to his method, their 
number of events might differ, but their percentages or 
proportions remain practically the same. 

We have, therefore, taken as our basis, mainly percentages, 
as given in Table 4, the basic table. 

As a further illustration of estimating important events, 
when in speaking 'of the American Revolution, the chronology 
reads; “ It is founded on the right of revolution, denies the 
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divine right of kings, establishes a successful democracy and 
creates a workable federation.” These words constitute 
eight important events : (1) founded, (2) right of revolution, 
(3) denies, (4) divine right of kings, (5) establishes, (6) suc¬ 
cessful democracy, (7) creates, (8) a workable federation. The 
words “ founded,” “ denies,” “ establishes ” and “ creates,” 
indicate four civil activities or events, and would be counted 
in column 2, Table 4, and the other four in column 4, being 
human-organization events. 

As will be seen from the headings of Table 1, we can 
distinguish three general classes of events, great-men events 
(columns 1, 2, 3), human-organization events (columns 4, 6,6) 
and educational events (column 7). Under great-men events 
there are three sub-divisions : the mentioning of any personal 
name (column 1), of any civil activity of a person (column 2), 
and of any military activity of a person (column 3). 

Under human-organization events, exactly similar sub¬ 
divisions are made (columns 4, 5, 6) as in the great-men 
events. Where any activity has both civil and military 
staty.8, it is assigned according to dominating factor. 

Table 1 gives a general view of the history of the world 
measured by the numbers, percentages and averages of im¬ 
portant events. The period having the largest percentages 
as well as greatest number of important events is the Early 
Modern, extending from 1492 to 1814, showing 4,796 events 
(column 8). This period occupied only 5 per cent. (322 years) 
of all the time of history proper (6,413 years) as indicated in 
column 9 of table, which shows that ancient history occupied 
78, Medieval 16, Early Modern 6 and Nineteenth Century 
only -1 per cent, of historical time proper of the world. 
Column 10 gives the average number of events per year for 
each historical period, being 0‘6 for ancient, 2*7 for medieval, 
14*9 for Early Modern and 24*4 for Nineteenth Century period. 
Comparing these figures with those in column 9, it will be 
seen that as the average number of events per year increase, 
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their length of time decrease ; that is, as history advances, 
it becomes much more intensive. 

Educational Activities. 

Under the head of educational activities (column 7) are 
included literature, art, science, and in general mental pro¬ 
ducts,^ comprising books, translations, statues, paintings, all 
discoveries and inventions. Such activities are of the highest 
order; though they constitute only 4 per cent, of all histori¬ 
cal events, they doubtless make up much in quality, what 
they lack in quantity. Of the four great periods, the Nine¬ 
teenth Century shows the highest per cent, of educational 
events, that is 8 percent., the ancient period 3 per cent., the 
Medieval period 2 per cent, (the lowest) and the Early Modern 
period, 6 per cent. 


Great Men Decreasing. 

That great men have decreased in the Nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury is evident from column ], Table 1, which gives the num¬ 
ber and percentage of men mentioned inthe four great periods, 
relative to the number of events in their respective periods. 
That is, 900 times great men were mentioned in the Ancient 
Period (column 1), which means 900 events out of the 3,319 
total events (column 8) of the period, which is 27 per cent. 
Por the Medieval Period it is 729 or 26 per cent., for the 
Early Modern Period 961 or 20 per cent, and for the Nine¬ 
teenth Century 194 or only 8 per cent, and this notwithstand¬ 
ing the great increase of world population from 64 million at 
the death of Augustus (A.D. 14) to 850 million at the Era of 

’ See Article (by author) entitled “ Mentality of Nation jJhblished in The Open 
Court, August, 1912} also in (Spanish) Archives de Pedagogia y Ciencias Afines, Mayo de 
1912, Buenoa Aires j also in German in Archiv fuer die gesamte Psyohologie, xxxiii Band. 8. 
’Jnd 4 Heft, Leipzig, 1916. 
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Napoleon (1800 to 1814), to 1,650 million at 1900, as will be 
seen in Table 3. Yet the Nineteenth Century with its very 
low number of great men mentioned, has the highest per cent. 
(8) of educational ‘activities. Great men are not necessarily 
geniuses, but they are sufficiently prominent to be historical 
parsonages. This distinct increase of educational activities 
in the Nineteenth Century may, to a certain extent, compensate 
for the relative scarcity of great men. We have said in 
an other studythat while the peaks have been washing down, 
the general level in the valleys has been rising ; which means 
the exaltation of the average man. 


Table 2. 


Fartic 'vpaiion of Historical Periods and Classes of Events in 

World History. 


Pbbiodb of History. 

Great-Men 

Events. 

Human-Organ¬ 
ization Events. 

All Civil Aotivi- 
ties. 

All Military 

Activities. 

4 

o 

13 

-S 

‘-5 
o •- 
0 .t 
'O 43 

W 

Total Events or 
Activities. 

1 ! 

1 ^ 

2 

1 ! 

! ' 

i 

[ 

1 ^ 

1 

6 

6 

! 

No. % 

No. % 

No. % 

No. % 

No. % 

No. % 

Ancient History (4600 

1,491 11 

1,722 13 

499 4 

502 4 

106 0-8 

3,319 25 

B. 0. to 476 A. D.) 



1 




Medieval (477 A. D. to 

1,317 10 

1,441 10 

442 3 

468 4 

54 0 4 

2,812 21 

1492). , 



1 

1 




Early Modern (1492 to 

1,614 13 

2,935 22 

816 6 1 

607 5 

246 1-8 

4,795 36 

1814). 



I 




Nineteenth Century 

270 2 

1,969 16 

395 3 

316 2 

205 1 6 

2,444 18 

(1814 to 1914). j 







Grand Totals ... ; 

4,692 36 

8,067 60 

2,162 16 

1,892 15 

611 4 

13,370100 

Percentages of grand 

; 36 

60 

16 

16 

4 


totals. 

1 

7 







> “ Soots and Scottish Inflaence in Oongross ” (by anthor), published in “ Matron, ” 
Vot I, No. 8 , Unireraity of Padova, Italy, 192t? j also in the Historical Society of Illinois, 
Bprinf^ld, Illinois. 
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Table 2 is derived from Tabic i by combining the three 
classes of events under great men (column 1) and the three 
classes under human-organization events in like manner are 
combined into one. All civil activities are united under one 
head (column 3) and likewise all military activities (column -X). 
This summarises and brings out more distinctly all great-men 
and all human-organization events as such and their com¬ 
bined civil and combined military activities. For convenience 
we call the combination of the three classes of events under 
great men , great men events, and likewise tlie three classes 
under human organization, human-organization events. 

In Table 2 will be found figures showing to what extent 
the four great periods of history according to classes of events, 
have participated in world history. 

Under great-men events, including their civil and military 
activities, are given for each period the number of such events 
and their percentages of the total events (13,370) of world 
history. Thus in ancient history, there were 1,491 great-men 
events, which is 11 per cent, of all historical events; in 
the Medieval period, 10 per cent., Early Modern 13 * per 
cent., the highest, and in the Nineteenth Century only 270 
events or 2 per cent., the lowest. As already indicated, this 
very small per cent, or p;irticipation, in world history of great 
men and all their activities, in the last century, is striking. 
This is all the more apparent when under human organization 
events, including their civil and military activities, the 
Nineteenth Century has 1,969 events or 15 per cent, of all 
events, which Ls next to the Early Modern period (the highest), 
which is 2,915 or 22 per cent, participation in all history. 
Human-organization events, as a whole (8,067) constitute 60 
per cent, of history and great-men events (4,692) 36 per cent, 
(last line of table). 

Under the heads of all civil and all military activities for 
the four great periods, the percentage ot' participation in 
world history is almost the same, except for the Early Modern 

U 
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p^iod where it is 816 events or 6 per cent, under all civil 
activities and under military activities 607 events or 6 per cent. 

The Nineteenth Century shows only 315 military events 
or 2 per cent., the lowest of all four great periods in the world’s 
military activity. This fact doubtless gave much optimism 
and made the World War unexpected, if not a surprise to 
many. 

Table 3. 


The Relation of Ropulation to Important Events of Eistory. 


Ancient Period 
(4600 B.C. to 476 A.D.) 

Total 1 

Events. | 

1 

1 

i 

( 

i 

Estimated 1 
Population. 1 

i 

Date of 
Estimate. 

♦ 

No. of 
Popula¬ 
tion for 
each 
event. 

Aver¬ 

age 

events 

per 

year. 

1. Eastern Nations and Judea 
(4500 to 700 B.C.) 

600 


... 

... 

01 

2. Age of Greeks 

(700 to 300 B.C.) 

1,101 

3,000,000 

at 432 B.C.* 

2,724 

27 

8. Age of the Roman Republic 
(300 to 43 B.C.) 

944 

... 

•• 

* ■» 

3-7 

4. Age of the Roman Empire 
■*(43 to 4 B.O.) 

88 

... 

... 

i 

2*2 

6. Beginnings of Christian 
Bra (4 B.O. to 76 A.D.) 

686 

64,000,000 

at A.D. 14* 

1 

28,717 

* 

i 

1-4 

Totals and averages 

Av 664 
8319 

1 

57,000,000 j 

1 

81,897* 

0-6 

Early Modern Period 
(1492 to 1814) 


Estimated 
Population 
of World. 




1. Era of Renaissance and 
Reformation 
(1492 to 1649) ‘ 

687 

) 

1 ’ “ 

1 


... 

... 

2. Bra of Religions Wars 
(1549 to 1570) 

366 



... 

* *♦ 

8. Era of Decline of Spain 
(1670 to 1604) 

419 

... 

... 

... 


4. Bra of Thirty Years War 
(1604 to 1649) 

I 

689 


... 

... 

... 


Avthoritm j— 

* Beloch. * Average of two erae. 

* Average of two erae j (1) Average of four erae, 
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No. of 

Aver- 

Early Modern Period 
(1492 to 1814). 

Total 

Events. 

Estimated 

Population, 

Date of 
Estimate. 

Popula¬ 
tion for 
each 

age 

events 

per 





event. 

year. 

5. Era of Louis Fourteenth. 
(1649 to 1689) 

403 

600,000,000 

at 1686' 

1,240,697 

10 

6. Era of Grand Alliance 
(1689 to 1714) 

412 


... 

... 

... 

7. Bra of Balance of Powers 
(1714 to 1740) - 

168 

... 

... 


... 

8. Era of Frederick the Great 
(1740 to 1776) 

464 

... 


... 

... 

9. Era of American Revolution 
(1775 to 1789) 

212 

640,000,000 

at 1810”- 

3,018,867 

151 

10. Era of French Revolutioil* 
(1789 to 1800) 

311 

704,000,000 1 

i 

1 

at 1816“ 

2,263,665 

28-2 

11. Era of Napoleon 
(1800 to 1814) 

664 

850,000,600 1 

at 1828* 

1,260,120 

47*4 

Totals and averages. 

Av.436 

4795 

2,694,000,000 

J 

i 

8,694.339' 

14-9 

Nineteenth Centurv Period 
(1814 to 1914) 

1 

! ! 

i 


; 

J 



1 

! 

1. Holy Alliance Era 
(1814 to 1830) 

i 

447 ! 

1 

1 

1,272,000,000 

at 1843* 

2,846,637 

27-9 

2. Bra of European Revolutions 
(1830 to 1854) 

1 497 

i 

1,288,000,000 

at 1869’ 

2,691,649 

20-7 

8. European War Era 
(1864 to 1872) 

677 

1,360,000,000 

at 1866“ 

2 339,688 

320 

1 

4 Reconstruction of Europe 
(1872 to 1899) 

463 

1,377,000,000 

at 1872* 

2,974,082 

17-1 

6. Preliminaries of War 
(1899 to 1914) 

460 

1,660,000,000 

at 1900'« 

■ 

3,369,665 

306 


* ■’ 1 

Av.489 





Totals and averages 

2444 

6,837,000,000 


2,797,463 

24-4 


I Yegfcns. * Averafje of four eras. 

« Malt-Brnu. •” BPi-ghaus. 

» Balbi. ’ Dieterci. ' 

A HasBol. i.* Behm, 

■ Behm and Wapner. 

Austin in article on “ Population” in Encyclopaedia Americana. 
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In Table 3 is w^orked out, as far as practicable, the rela¬ 
tion between population of the w^orld and important events 
in world history, with the exception of the Middle Ages, 
where an estimate of population, seems very difficult to make, 
if not impossible. 

As to the Early Modern Period, there are only four eras, 
for wdiich estimates are given; these are based upon the 
authorities named at the end of the table. The dates at 
which the estimates were made, do not correspond exactly to 
the dates of the age or ora, to which they are applied, but we 
have arranged them as near as possible. 

On general principles, the number of the population for 
any historical period, age or era, required to produce (so to 
speak) an important event, varies inversely as the activities 
of the period; that is, the smaller the number of the popula¬ 
tion required to produce an event, the greater the activity of 
the people of that period. There may be a few exceptions to 
this general principle, but they are due generally to special 
conditions. Tt is true, that the average number of events per 
year has much weight, where the periods are more equal in 
duration, but where there is much difference in this respect, 
this average has less significance. 

The most striking feature of the table is, that the Age of 
the Greeks requires only 2,721 of its population to produce 
an important event, but this is only for the population of 
Greece at 432 B.C. and can be compared with the Roman 
Empire, which at the death of Augustus (A.D. 14) was 
estimated by Beloch to be 54,000,000. The population of 
Greece was 3,000,000 of which 1,000,000 were slaves or 
servants. Compared with the Roman Empire at 14 A.I)., 
at which time the estimate of its population was made, Greece 
averages only 2,72 f population per event while the average 
for the Roman /Empire is 78,717, which is an enormous 
difference. When we shall consider this question as to 
modern countries (Table 5), we will find Greece excels them 
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all. New Zealand (Table 5) stands the highest of any modern 
country requiring 5,932 of its population to produce an impor¬ 
tant event. 

In the next two parts of Table 3, the Early Modern and 
Nineteenth Century periods, we are enabled to some extent, 
to consider world population in relation to events in some of 
the eras or periods. In the Early Modern period, the Bra 
of Louis Fourteenth (1649 to 1689) required 1,240,697 of 
world population to produce an event, the Era of the American 
Revolution 3,018,807, of the French Revolution 2,263,665 
and the Era of Napoleon 1,280,120 of world population. 

In the Nineteenth Century Period, will be found the 
world population for each of the five divisions, in connection 
with their number of events. The third division, the Euro¬ 
pean War Era (1854 to 1872) shows 2,339,688 population for 
an evfuit, which is the lovvest, while the last division, the 
Preliminaries of War (1899 to 1914) requires 3,369,665 
population for an event. I’hat is, this Preliminaries of War 
Period requires (so to speak) the largest number of world 
population of any period of world history to produce an 
important event. 

In the totals for the Early Modern and Nineteenth 
Century periods the averages are respectively 1,694,339 and 
2,797,463 population per event, that is the four divisions of 
the Early Modern Period, if taken as representing the whole 
period, show this grand period to excel greatly the Nine¬ 
teenth Century in relative activity. In fact, the table as a 
whole shows, that while in the history of the world, the 
number of population per event has increased greatly the 
events of each period have not increased. Moreover, impor¬ 
tant events in the past had much more difficulty in coming 
to notice than in modern times. This would seem to suggest 
that the quality of world activities or events nvas much higher 
in past ages. That the number of events for each age, era 
or period have not only not increased, but rather decreased. 
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Bra of BenaiBsanoe and Eeformation (1492 to 1549) ... 188 96 48 272 19 1 37 I 27 687 14 
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is indicated by taking the average for all the divisions of the 
four great periods of history. Thus dividing the totals by 
number of divisions the average number of events for the 
Ancient Period is 664, for the Medieval Period is 28for the 
Early Modern Powers 436, and for the Nineteenth Century 
Period 489. The Medieval Period is distinctly lowest and 
the Ancient Period distinctly the highest. 

This general tendency toward decrease of events, though 
, quite variable from period to period, is confirmatory of other 
results of this study, reached from various points of view. 


General Analysis of World Sistory, 

Table 4 analyses in detail the history of the world accord¬ 
ing to number, percentages and averages. Each of the four 
great historical periods are subdivided into various epochs, 
giving the numbers and percentages of each, for the seven 
different classes of events. Table 4 is the foundation table 
upon which the other tables are based. 

Taking first a general glance at Table 4, we note the rela¬ 
tive increase in average number of events per year (column 
(10), as already mentioned, under Table 1, but it stands out 
here more in detail, that is for the 31 subdivisions or periods. 
In running down column 10, it will be seen, that the average 
number of events per year, or intensity to a certain degree 
of participation in the world’s history, is not regular but quite 
variable, yet there is a general tendency to increase after the 
Medieval Pericfd, beginning with the Early Modern. In the 
Medieval Period, the two highest averages of events per year 
are 6*6 for the Second Epoch to the Crusades, lasting 84 years 
(1189 to 1273), and 6*3 for the period of events leading to 
the Egundation of Europe, lasting 37 years (1456 to 1492). 
This last period of the Medieval is, however, more intensive 
in its Medieval participation, though with two-tenths lower 
average, for it takes onljr*37 years (4 per cent.), that is 
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less than half the time required (84 years) for the Second 
Epoch of the Crusade, which is 8 per cent, of Medieval 
time. 

The greatest average number of events per year is 47*4 
in the Era of Napoleon, lasting only 14 years (1800 to 1814) 
It might be thought, that the shortness of this period (14 
years) was the main reason for so high an average, but this is 
modified by the fact, that the Napoleonic Era produced 664 
events, the third largest number in the Early Modern 
period. The Era of the Thirty Years War produced 
689, the largest number of events, and the Era of 
Renaissance and Reformation 687, not many more than the 
Era of Napoleon. But the Era of the Thirty Years War 
lasted 45 years and that of the Renaissance and Reformation 
67 years. 

In our estimate to follow of different countries (Table 5), 
a number of European Nations date their beginning from 
1648, that is, from the Westphalian Peace Treaty at the end 
of the Thirty Years War. The author has shown in another 
study how this treaty ending the War, at the same time, 
caused all religious wars to cease.' 

The average of events per year for the Nineteenth 
Century Period (1814 to 1914) is 24*4, the highest of all the 
four great periods. While the five subdivisions of this period 
are relatively short, yet their number of events are relatively 
large, all being between four and five hundred, except the 
European War ^ Era (1864 to 1872), which has 677 events, 
also averaging 32*0 events per year, the next to the highest 
(Era of Napoleon, 47*4) in all history. In general, it will be 
seen that those subdivisions of the four grand periods, which 

‘ Fundamental Peace Ideag'including the Westphalian Treaty (by author)published 
by the United States Senate in Cougressional Record .for July 1, 1919; also in Spanish in 
Nueetro Tiempo, Pnnio, 1919, Madrid, also in Italian, in Rivista dcf Italia, 1919, Vol. 1, Faso. 
IV, Milano, also in Reformed Church Review, Oct. 1919, also in Croatian, in Narodni 

Liet, June 8,1919, N. T. Oily. 
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are noted for war, have a high annual average of events. 
Thus the Era of Napoleon averages 47*4, the European War 
Era (1854 to 1872), 32*0, the Era of the Erench Revolution 
22*2, the Era of Religious Wars (1549 to 1570) 17*4, the 
Era of Thirty Years War (1604 to 1649), 16*3 and the Era 
of the American Revolution (1775 to 1789), 15*1 average of 
events per year. 

Ancient History. 

After this general survey of Table 4, we will examine 
briefly, but more in detail, the four great periods of history. 

The Ancient period has five divisions of very unequal 
length of time. The first division or Eastern Nations and 
Judea occupies 3,890 years (4500 B. C. to 700 B. C.) or 76 
per cent, of the time of the whole period, while the age of the 
Roman Empire has only 39 years or 1 per cent, of ancient 
time (column 9). This dhision has the lowest average (O’l) 
of any division of any period (column 10) due to its long 
duration. It has also a relatively low total number of events, 
600, or 16 per cent, of all the events of the ancient period 
(column 8). 

The Greek Age (780 to 300 B. C.) has by far the largest 
number of total events, 1,101 or 33 per cent, not only for 
ancient but for all history; yet its average number of events 
per year (2*7) is less than that of the Roman Republic, 
which is 3‘7 (column 10), probably due to the fact that the 
Greek Age i^ 143 years older than the Roman Republic, 
occupying 3 per cent, more of ancient time (column 9). 

The Roman Republic excels all other periods of ancient 
history in military activities 9 per cent, under great men (coB 
umn 3), and 10 per cent, under human organization (column 
6), and stands next to the Greek Age in total number of 
events (column S). As it had a larger population than 
Greece, it should normally have produced a greater number of 
important events, but as Greece excels the Roman Republic 
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in events, it indicates a general superiority, requirii^g less 
population to produce an event. 

The Age of the Roman Empire (43 B. C. to 4 B. C.) is 
a very short one for Ancient History, occupying 39 years 
only. It produced only 88 important events, only 3' per cent, 
of the Ancient Period (column 8). Ihe Roman Empire has 
the largest percentage of great men mentioned (column 1) 42. 
per cent, and a. low percentage of military activities, indicating;; 
a relatively peaceful time, being the Golden Age of Latii 
Literature. 

The period of Beginnings of the Christian Era (4 B. C. to 
476 A. T).) is a long one of 480 years, producing 636 events 
(column 8) or 21 per cent, of Ancient History events. This 
period shows a low percentage of military activities and a 
high percentage of civil activities. 


Medieval Period. 

Considering the Medieval Period in its ten subdivisions, 
we note that the period of Barbarian Ascendancy in Europe 
(477 to 622) has very high percentages, of military activities, 
10 per cent, under great-men (column 3) and 25 per cent, under 
human-organization (column 6), making 35 per cent, which 
is double that of any of the other divisions. This division 
has also a low average (1 3) of number of events per year 
(column 10), 

The second division, the Mohammedan Ascendancy, shows 
the lowest average (0-9) number of events per year; it also 
has a low percentage (5) of total events (column 8), though 
its percentage (16) of length of time is high, being 149 years 
(column 9). The idea here is that a long period has more 
opportunity to produce events, but if it fails in this respect 
and its average events per year be low, thi§ indicates slowness 
of advance or lack of activities. 

The Age of Charlemagne is highest in names of great 
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.men mentioned, which is 32 per cent, (column 1); its military 
activities are higher than its civil (columns 2, 3, 5 and 6), 
being 16 and 13 per cent, respectively. It also has the lowest 
number of total events, 90 or 3 per cent, (column 8) and an 
average number of events per year of L'2 (column 10) which is 
next to the lowest for the Medieval Period. 

The fourth division of Establishment of European States 
to 1013) is high in percentage of human organizations 
mentioned, which is 42 (column 4) and low in average number 
of events per year, which is 1*3 (column 10). 

The fifth division, that of Empire and Pope (1013 to 
1096), shows the highest percentage (16) of civil activities 
(column 2) under great men mentioned, and the lowest per¬ 
centage of total military activities (columns 3 and 6), that is 9 
per cent.; also the highest percentage of all great-men events 
combined, which is 54 (columns 1, 2, 3) is found here. 

The Second Epoch of the Crusaders has the highest per¬ 
centage (20) of total events (columns, and the highest average 
of events per year, which is 6*6 (column 10), but a negli¬ 
gible number of educational events, marked blank (column 7). 

The division for Irruption of Asiatics (1273 to 1340) 
has a high percentage of all military events (columns 3 and 6) 
which is 18 per cent, and a high average of events per year, 
which is 6*4 (column 10). 

The Renaissance Epoch (134Q to 1456) shows the highest 
percentage of educational events (4) and the highest percentage 
of names meijtioned of human organizations (column 4), 
that is 46 per cent. 


Early Modern Period. 

In the Early Modern Period the first division, or Era of 
Renaissance and Reformation (1492 to 1649), has the highest 
percentage (48) of all great-men events combined (columns 
1, 2, 3) and a high percentage (14) of total events (column 8). 
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The Era of Religious Wars (1649 to 1670), is lowest of. 
all the eleven divisions of the Early Modern Period in dfluca- 
tional activities, 3 per cent., except the Era of the French 
Revolution, which is only 1 per cent, (column 7), but it 
is high in average number of events per year, that is, 17*4 
(column 10). * 

The Era of Thirty Years War (1P04 to 1649) has a low 
percentage (33) of great-men events and the highest per¬ 
centage of total events (column 8), that is, 15 per cent. 

The Era of Louis Fourteenth (1649 to 1689) has a low 
percentage (13) of names of great men mentioned (column 1) „ 
and the lowest average of events, that is, only 1*0 (column 10), 
but a relatively high percentage (50) of names of human orga¬ 
nizations mentioned (column 4). 

The Era of the Grand Alliance (1689 to 1714) has a low 
percentege (9) of total military events (columns 3 and 6 com¬ 
bined), but a high average (16*4) of events per year, and a 
high percentage (46) of names mentioned of human organiza¬ 
tions (column 4). 

The Era of Balance of Powers (1714 to 1740), shows the 
lowest percentage (7) of total military events, also the lowest 
percentage (31) of human organizations mentioned (column 4), 
also the lowest percentage (3) of total events. 

The Era of Frederick the Great (1740 to 1775) gives 
the highest percentage by 10 of educational activities. 

The Era of the American Revolution (1775 to 1789) is 
one of the shortest periods of the Early Modern and has, like 
the French Revolution, the lowest percentage (9) of names of 
great men mentioned (column 1), but a relatively high per¬ 
centage (6) of educational activities (column 7). 

The Era of the French Revolution (1789 to 1800) is only 
11 years, and the shortest period of not only the Early Modern 
but of all history, that is, of the 31 divisions of this table. 
It has next to the highest (28*2) average events per year, and 
the highest percentage 82 of total human-organization events 
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(columns ‘4i, 5, and 6 combined), but the lowest percentage (1) 
in ©dwational activities (column 7). 

The Era of Napoleon J1800 to 1811) is also a very short 
period, the second shortest-of all history. It has also by far 
the highest average of total events per year (47*4) of all 
periods or divisions of all history. Its number of total events, 
664 or 14 per cent, is very high for such a short period, indi¬ 
cating an intensity of activity, due to a military genius. 

Nineteenth Century Period, 

This is the shortest of the four grand periods of history, 
lasting 100 years (1814 to 1914). The first division or Holy 
Alliance Era (1814 to 1830) has next to the lowest percentage 
(10) of total military activities (columns 3 and 6 combined). 

The Era of European lievolutions (1830 to 1854) has 
the highest percentage by far (15) of great men’s names men¬ 
tioned (column 1), and the lowest percentage (43) of human 
organizations mentioned (column 4). It has the highest per¬ 
centage (18) by far of educational activities, not only of Nine¬ 
teenth Century, but of all history periods. 

The European War Era (1854 to 1872) stands highest 
(24 per cent.) in number of total events (column 8) and in 
average of events per year (32*0) and excels all periods or divi¬ 
sions of all history except the Era of Napoleon. 

The division of Reconstruction of Europe (1872 to 1899) 
shows the highest percentage (10) of educational activities, 
except the Er^ of European Revolutions. 

The division for Preliminaries of War (1899 to 1914) 
gives an extraordinarily low percentage (only 5) of all great- 
men events (columns 1, 2, 3 combined) and an extraordinarily 
high percentage (93) of total human-organization events 
(columns 4, 6, 6 combined) indicating a tendency to com¬ 
pensate for scarcity of great men, by increase in human 
organizations, 
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Table 6 presents an estimate of important events in 
some of the leading countries of the world, in percentages 
(columns l-G), in total nunabers (column 7) and in averages 
(column 9). In column 11 is given for each country the 
number of population near the year 1914), which to some 
extent may indicate the importance and activity of a 
country. The events considered important in a country 
may not be so considered from a world point of view, in fact 
a large number of such events are never mentioned in world 
history. 

If we estimate the countries in Table 5 according to 
number of population per important event (column 11), the 
following is their ranking order: (1) Canada; (2) New Zealand; 
(3) Australia; (4) United States; (5) South Africa Union; 
(6) Great Britain; (7) France; (8) Switzerland; (9) Sweden; 
(10) Spain, and so on to India, which requires 280,388 of her 
population to produce one important event, while the United 
States, for example, only requires 7,497 of her population for 
each event. 

If we estimate countries according to average number 
of events per year (column 9), the following is their ranking 
order: (1) United States; (2) Great Britain; (3) France; (4) 
Germany; (5) Austria; (6) Spain; (7) Canada; (8) Japan; 
(9) India, and (10) Australia, and so on down to Bolivia 
which has an average of only 0‘2Ji events per year. It will be 
noted that the United States ranks first according to average 
number of events per year and fourth according to population 
required for the production of an important event. Great 
Britain also ranks second according to one standard and 
sixth according to the other. In general, the English-speak¬ 
ing nations lead. There appears to be no apparent relation 
of density of population (column 10) to either standard of 
population per important event (column 11) or average 
number of events per year (column 9). 

Beginning with column 1 (Table 5), it appears that the 
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English-speaking nations (except Great Britain) rank low 
in their great men mentioned. This may be interpreted, 
that conspicuously great men are not so numerous, relatively, 
but that the general level of tlic people is higher, tending 
to show a more democratic condition. 

Comparing the percentages for civil and military acti¬ 
vities of great men (columns 2 and 3), it will be seen that 
their civil activities are much greater than their military. 
France, Sweden, Austria and Spain hive three per cent, for 
military activities. All otlier countries in table are lower. 
The highest percentages for civil activities of great men, 
are IG for Argentina, 15 for Brazil, 12 for Spain, 11 for Italy 
and 10 for Great Britain; in general, it is the Latin nations 
which show greater relative civil activities on the part of 
their distinguished men. As to military activities of their 
great men, France, Austria, Spain and Sweden show each 
3 per cent, which is the highest, which might be interpreted 
as a manifestation of more military spirit among their great 
men. These countries (except Sweden) have very high 
percentages for tlieir military activities or human organisa¬ 
tions (column 0), Austria 8, France and Spain each 0 per 
cent., which is contirmatory of their high percentages for 
great-men military activities (column 3). 

A summary or total of all the events or aclivities for 
each country is given in column 7, which is used as a basis 
for working out the average number of events per year 
(column 9) and number of population for each event 
(column 11). 

It is apparent from columns 2 and 5 that civil activities 
or events are very much greater in number than military 
activities or events (columns 3 and G). In the United States 
it is 22 per cent, civil to 6 per cent, military, in Great Britain, 
it is 31 to 5 per cent. In Austria the percentage for military 
activities is 11 which is the highest; in France it is 9 per 
cent, which is high. In Belgium military activities are only 
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3 per cent.; in Switzerland it is ^ per cent. These are the 
lowest for European countries. This may be due to the fact 
that these two countries were made neutral territory by 
the powers. 

It is inteig^sting to note in Table 6 (column 8) the histori¬ 
cal ages of countries. Belgium is 4i46 years old, then in 
order of age come South Africa 427 years; United States 
422 years; Canada 417; India 416; Brazil 414; Argentina 
398; Bolivia 376; Japan 372, down to Great Britain and 
Switzerland the youngest which are 266 years of age. 


Arthur Macdonald 
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ALIGARH ]^EMORIES‘ 

We have listened to Wajid Ali’s paper with intense 
interest. While it was being read—often and %ten rang in 
my ears the beautiful line of Virgil—0 / MiU Prmteritoa 
r^ferat Si Jupiter Annas —yes ! Virgil’s prayer will doubtless 
be echoed by all, for surely, surely, what would we not give to 
get back—were it even for a brief season—our vanished school 
and college days—when hope was young, and life full of radiant 
promises. 

Sweet, simple, unstained and unspotted by the world, were 
those days—the days of genuine friendship, untarnished love. 
There were no shadows to mar oar joys—no ulterior ends to 
serve—no axe to grind—no conflicting interests to watch and 
guard against—no sundering, demoralizing politics to conta¬ 
minate—no hostility opf n rpose to wreck or rend the harmony 
of a thrice blessed existence. 

It is these memories whi(^h make us—when plunged into 
the vortex of ugly realities—fondly look back to those delect¬ 
able times—to encircle them with lomanee—to cherish them— 
to idealize them. 

Never to the end of my days shall I forget the wrench— 
so fierce and. so agonizing—that I felt when leaving my own 
University—the God-fearing and God-sustained University of 
Oxford. With eyes bedimmed u ith tears, I sighed forth fare¬ 
well to that beautiful city of glorious traditions, of radiating 
culture, of far-scattering light, of ever-broadening renown. 
Yes 1 and though years have passed, Oxford, to-day, remains 
as dear to me, as she has ever been—supreme, without a rival, 
cheering me in my efforts, supporting me in my disappoint¬ 
ments, whispering ever and anon into my ears: Dominus illn- 
minatio mea. 


* speech delivered on the JOth of December, 1926, nt the Muslim Institute 
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Who can measure the influence which a University 
exercises over the mind?—a University such as Oxford or 
Camhridaje —full of historic as^eiations—scarred with wounds 
sustained in the Battle for Freedom—resting for support on 
the most H^h —defiant of tyranny—contemptuous of the 
sordid amhitSsfis of man 

But if we have no Oxford or Cambridge here, we have, 
thanks to Sir Syed, the Aligarh College —now the Aligarh 
University—steadily working its way to scholastic glory and 
renown. 

It is looming larger and yet larger on the intellectual 
horizon of India. And what does this University stand for? 
To be sure, for the unity of Ilmlim culture. I'o it flock 
students from all parts of India, and thence, at the end of 
their academical career, they go forth into their respective 
provinces—emissaries of the catholicity and unity of Islam—rid 
of the provincial note—impressed with the stamp of a liberal 
and liberalizing culture. Aligarh unifies Islam—vitalizes it— 
makes it into a living, assertive, combative, progressive 
force. 

No one who has not been there can realize its enthralling 
power—^its vivifying influence. 

Many years ago I was the guest of Nawab Mohsan-ul- 
Mulk at an Old Boys’ dinner there. The memory of the 
evening is unforgettable. Many political and ecclesiastical 
speakers have I heard in Europe, but never one with the fire 
and fervour and force of the late Nawab. The crow^ded hall 
lay lulled by the music of his eloquence. Period after period 
of impassioned eloquence flowed with natural, easy effusion, 
and the richness of his thought was matched by the sweetness 
of its diction. For full thirty minutes we sat entranced, 
spell-bound. 

But if the Na,wab’s eloquence was surpassingly beautiful, 
the crowded hall filled me with pleasure and pride. There— 
there was the cream and flower of Muslim manhood—astir with 
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one common purpose, aflame with one common mission—to 
restore the glory of Islam. After dinner—it was past mid¬ 
night—I visited the graves of Sir Syed and his illustrious son 
Mahmud. 

It was a perfect night. The sky was studded with stars 
—the moon shone in exquisite splendour—th(i;*1breezie gently 
swaved to and fro —the stillness around was almost funeral 
in its solemnity—everything' was calculated to impress the 
mind—to fill it with awe. 

I stood there, mute and motionless. There lay the man 
—under the starry canopy—amid poetical surroundings—the 
stars shining overhead, and the moon shedding its gentle 
beams below—with the college buildings around him— 
proclaiming his services and perpetuating his memory. 

Of immortal kinship—Sir Syed’s example is an example 
to hearten us, and his gift—a trust—one to be enriched and 
transmitted to generations still unborn. 

The Muslim Institute serves a useful purpose. 

Not only does it encourage and stimulate literary taste, 
but it helps us—of a past and fading generation—to come 
into contact with those for whom the sun of life is still 
climbing to its meridian, and in whose keeping rests the 
future of the Muslim Community. 


S. Khxjda Bijkhsh 
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ACCOUNT OF WORK OF Dr. SAHAYRAM BOSE^ 

On arriving at Paris in November 1928, I went to the Sorbonne 
(University of Paris), where I met Prof. P. A. Dangeard, the Head 
Professor of Botany, who in fact was the first among the pioneer work¬ 
ers to trace the%exuality in Basidiomycetes. Here I was given every 
facility to carfy on the eytological study of Polyporacese with Ins 
constant help and encouragement at every step. I was able to get practi¬ 
cally all tbe stages of nuclear fusion and division in the basidia. The 
systematic study of Polypores I carried on at the Mycological Herba¬ 
rium of the Jardin des Plantes with the kind assistance of Dr. N, Pato- 
uillard, one of the leading Systematic Mycologists of Europe. Here I met 
an enthusiastic band of fungus-workers, who make a regular survey of 
local fungus flora by various excursions to the forests all round Paris. 
I was very cordially received by them, and I used to accompany them regu¬ 
larly at all their fnngus forays. These field studies were of great help to 
me in picking up a good knowledge of French Polypores in course of a 
short time. Curious specimens were often exhibited at the meetings of 
the Mycological Society, where I had the opportunity of discussing with 
various specialists. I met a number of amateurs whose chief hobby is 
a critical study of local fungi, and in suburbs they have a number of 
field clubs and natural history clubs, where they create an interest amongst 
lay-people by periodic exhibitions and demonstrations, etc., and by pub¬ 
lication of coloured charts. 

While in Paris, I worked for sometime also in the Mycological 
Laboratory of “ Researches Viticoles of the Institute National Agronome 
de Paris, where Prof. Viala has a large number of pure cultures, in 
several large flasks, of the hard fungus Fames ignarius causing dis¬ 
ease of the Vine. Here I was able to carry on successfully artificial 
cultures of my Polypores with the kind assistance of Profs. Viala and 
Marsais. Tbe laboratory was nicely equipped for culture work with a 
culture-room in the under-ground cellar. Utmost cordiality was shown 
to me, and they took a great deal of interest in my culture work. 

For about a fortnight I was away from Paris in a small village in 
the centre of France (St. Priest en Murat par Montmarault-Allier) to 
work on the anatomy of Polypores with Rev. Abb4 Bourdot. Hev. 
Bourdot is a clergyman in charge of the village church ; he has done a 

* Dr. Sahayram Bose was appointed Sir BAsbehari Ghose Travelling Fellow in 
Science for ^928-24. 
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wonderful amount of serious study of local fungi. Those who have 
not had the privilege of visiting Rev. Bourdot, can hardly form an 
adequate idea of the seriousness of the work he is doing, and all this, 
single-handed with no present costly museum and laboratory equipments. 
Rev. Bourdot is an old bachelor of about seventy years of age, intensely 
religious ; all his spare time he devotes to the anatomical study of 
fungi, and he does not work for fame or reward, working, as it is, 
in an obscure corner of the country. Really splendid work is done by 
such people. The results of his anatomical study he is bringing out in 
series in several issues of the Bulletin Socidte Myeologique de Prance. They 
do not consist merely of a catalogue of the local flora, as is done by some 
amateur Botanists, but they involve serious microscopic study coupled with 
minute observations. His is a glowing example of what a large amount of 
work can be done with a minimum expenditure, strong determination 
carrying away all temporary obstacles in the long run. I can never forget 
the most profitable time I spent in his company. 

I met Dr. Guilliermond, one of the eminent Cytologists of the day, 
Professor of Botany at the P. C. N. of the University of Paris, who 
has worked on the “ Mitochondria in all kinds of cells—animal and 
VHgetable. 1 availed myself of the opportunity of working in his laboratory 
to acquire his technique of bringing out mitochondria in the basidia of 
Polypores, and with his kind help I was able to prepare slides showing 
mitochondria in the sporophores of Polypores. 

One day I was invited to the Mycological Laboratory of Dr. Lutz, 
Professor ai the Eeole de Pharraacie Paris, and was very kindly shown his 
methods of pure cultures of some common wood-destroying fungi; he 
was studying the particular changes produced within the wood as the 
results of fungal attack. 

Dr. Poex, the Director of the “ Vegetale Pathologie ” Station, re¬ 
quested me to give an account of the dist ribution and biology of Bengal 
Polypores at a meeting of the Societe de Pathologie V^etale de France 
presided over by Prof. P. A. Dangeard. The paper was well-received by 
the French Mycologists and has since been published in Paso. II of the 
Bulletin de la Soeiete Pathologie Vegetale, 1924 (November), pp. 
134-149. I was subsequently elected a member of the Sooietd Pathologie 
Ve‘'4tale de France and the Societe Botanique de Prance. 

I was very anxious to visit the mushroom industries in “oaves” round 
Paris and to work there for sometime to study the details of the commercial 
method. There was some considerable difficulty in the beginning as none 
of the owners of the industries were willing to disclose their trade sepr^b? 

14 
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td a foreigner; thrice I was refused permission but finally 1 found 
a Myco legist, who had a friend owning a mushroom industry in the vicinity 
df Paris; the latter gentUman very kindiy took me over to his factory and 
showed me the details of the method. I was surprised to find what a 
large Amount of output cimeout daily from his fields, although he said that 
his was a small factory, and that there were a large number of much 
bigger ones in neighbouring caves. They were utilising the exhausted 
limestone quarries as their mushroom factories, that is why they term it 
'‘Cave culture ” of mushrooms. 

Leaving Paris, I went to London, where I worked for sometime 
ih the Botanical Laboratory of Professors Farmer and Blackman of the 
Imperial College of Science. I attended the Imperial Botanical Con¬ 
ference, where I had the opportunity of meeting many celebrated Botanists 
assembled from all parts of the British Empire and of securing their friend¬ 
ship. 1 took part in various excursions, held in connection with the Con¬ 
ference, to well-known Botanical Grardens and Botanical Institutes and 
Laboratories, and exhibited some large and peculiar specimens of Bengal 
Polyporacese. I also met some of the British Botanists, who had just 
retired from the Indian Service, viz., Lt.-Col. A. T. Gage, Mr. R. S. 
Hole of Dehra Dun, Mr. C. E. C. Fischer of Madras, Dr. C. A. Barber of 
Coimbatore, and others, 

I was also given every facility to go through the splendid collection 
of Polyporacese at the Mecological Herbarium of the Kew Gardens in 
charge' of Miss E. M. Wakefitdd and of the British Museum Natural 
History Section in charge of Mr. J. Ramsbotham and I had identified some 
of my difficult specimens of Poij'poraeeae which I carried with me. 

During my stay, the Imperial Mycological Conference, organised by 
Dr. E. J. Butler, the Director, Imperial Bureau of Mycology, was held in 
London in the Imperial College of Science, and I was invited to it by Dr. 
Butter. At one of its sittings Dr. Butler made reference to my work in 
vonirection with the Bengal Fungi, wherein I have described Fames Itgnosus 
as collected for the first time from Sunderbuns and Darjeeling forests, 
vvhereas Dr. Butler was under the impression that Fames lignosus does not 
bccur-ln India and was trying to get an enactment to prevent its importa- 
41100 into India, Fumes lignosus being highly destructive to tea-bushes and 
as such an object of dread to tea-growers. The plant pathology section 
‘of the Wembley Exhibition was highly instructive, and Dr. Butler contri- 
i)Qt^ a large measure to its success, 

' '’J?dr sometime I worked at the Botany School of Cambridge. The 
Mj^^eblogical Laboratory is in charge of Mr* F. T. Brooks, and I was 
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much interested in his methods of inoculation of plum trees with spores 
and the mj'celium of Stereum purpureum, causing silver-leaf disease in the 
course of about two months and ultimately killing the trees. I had the 
opportunity of discussing with him the methods of spore-culture of hard 
fungi. Mr. Brooks had worked in Singapur for about a year and therefore 
has some knowledge of tropical fungi. He showed me his recently erected 
glass-house in the field where he is carrying his inoculation experiments 
on plants under controlled conditions. I joined an excursion-party led by 
Mr. Brooks and other members of the British Mycological Society. 1 
was glad to meet Prof. A. C. Seward, P.R.S., Dr. F. F. Blackman, F.R.S., 
Dr. J. C. Willis, F.R.S. (late of Ceylon) and Dr. Agnes Arber and to make 
their personal acquaintance. Here also I met rny old friend Dr. H. G. 
Carter, late of the Indian Museum, now the Director of the Cambridge 
Botanical Garden, doing very useful work in a much purer scientific 
atmosphere. 

From Cambridge I went to the Edinburgh Royal Botanic Gardens, 
where Prof. William Wright Smith received me very warmly and showed 
me over the beautiful gardens, the attached laboratories, museums and 
herbaria. Prof. W. W. Smith was formerly in the Shibpur Botanic 
Gardens as Curator about fifteen years ago and now he occupies the exalted 
position of late Sir Isaac Bailey Balfour, F.R.S., the Kegius Keeper. He is 
an exceedingly fine man and a very keen worker. Here Dr. Malcolm Wilson, 
the Mycologist of the Edinburgh University, kindly sliowed me the destruc¬ 
tive effect of some parasitic Polypores on Conifers and broad-leaved trees. 

Leaving London, I started for Berlin. On the way I broke journey 
at Utrecht in Holland and visited Mile Westerdijk^s Laboratory at Baarn 
—the central-Bureau Voor Schimmeleultures te Baarn. Here is the big¬ 
gest store-house of pure-cultures of fungi in Europe, from which cultures of 
fungi can be bought or exchanged with any part of the world. Miss 
Westerdijk is a talented lady well-informed f'n mycological matters. I was 
very glad to get the details of the culture-media from her and also noted 
her interesting inoculation experiments of Stereum purpureum on very 
young trees of plum, pear, and apples. 

From Utrecht I went to the .Mycological Laboratory of Professor 
Kluyon at the Technical University of Delft near Hague, where I was^ 
much interested in Professor’s cultures of some Polypores from their 
spores. Professor Kluyon had spent sometime in Java and India before. 

Reaching Berlin I at once joined the annual conference of the Deutsche' 
Botanisehe Geseilschaft, where I had the privilege of meeting many distin- 
guished German Botanists assembled from all parts of Germany and took 
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part in its excursions to the famous Botanical Institutes and Gartens. Subse¬ 
quently I was elected a member of the Dewtsche Botanische Gesellschaft. 

I began my work in the Pflanzenphysiologische Institut, Dahlem, 
Beflini with Prof. Hans Kniep on monosporous cultures of Polypores to 
study their homothallism and heterothallism ; Prof. Kniep has specialised 
in monosporous cultures and his suggestions were of great help to me in 
acquiring the difficult technique. Prof. Kniep was formerly at Wurzburg, 
at present he is in Berlin as the Director of the Institute in place of Prof. 
Haberlandt, who is on leave on account of failing health. Prof. Kniep was 
always anxious to help me at every step, and I always remember with grateful¬ 
ness the very profitable time I spent in his Laboratory. I also worked at the 
Mycological Herbarium of the Botanische Garten, Dahlem, Berlin. What 
a wonderful herbarium and museum Prof. Engler has got together ! No¬ 
where have I met such a well-planned Botanical garden, highly useful to 
Botany students, the plants bein.j grouped according to their Associations. 
Everywhere one meets the characteristic German thoroughness. I was very 
glad to make the personal acquaintance of Prof. A. Engler, the; leading 
Systematist of the day, and to exchange views on the importance of anatomy 
in classification and on the geographical distribution of fungi. He is an 
old man over seventy, but is still working hard in his room and attending 
to his numerous valuable publications. 

Leaving Berlin on my way home, I stopped ai Zurich for a few days 
and visited the Zurich University Botanical Garten and attached Botanical 
Laboratory and Museum, went through the splendid collection of Polypores 
in the Forest-Pathological Museum of the Teehnishe Hoehschule with the 
kind assistance of Prof. Schrbeter. Professor Rubel of the Plant-Geogra¬ 
phy Institute kindly showed me some useful instruments devised by him in 
the study of Plant-geography. Dr. E. Gauman, the Plant-pathologist of 
the Agricultural Institute, kindly accompanied me on a whole-day excur¬ 
sion to the Zurich Pre-Alps, and with his kind help I was able to collect 
some specimens of Polypores growing at different heights and I obtained 
a general view of the Alpine flora of the locality. I also met a number 
of Alpine Botanists who have made a special study of the Alpine flora; 
ttie University Museum also contains a set of specimens fully representa¬ 
tive of the Alpine flora. 

In all the Laboratories and Museums of Europe 1 was taken as a 
guest and marked cordidlity was shown to me everywhere. 

On my return I have been elected a Fellow of the Royal Society of 

ajinbnrgh. 


S. H. fiosD 
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CO-OPERATION IN-AGRICULTURE AND 
COTTAGE INDUSTRIES^ 

The importaace of application of co-operative methods in 
agriculture is how widely recognised all over the world. It 
has proved to be a boon of inestimable value to countries 
like Ireland, Denmark, Holland, the United States of America, 
etc. It has not only helped to advance the material prosper¬ 
ity of the people of these countries but has also exercised a 
healthy and elevating influence on their social and political life. 

So far as India is concerned, the movement, I am glad 
to say, has taken root and I do believe that it is one of the 
best means available for improving the economic life of the 
people, although the conditions here are not as favourable 
for its rapid growth as those prevailing in Europe and 
America. In India, it is still confined mainly to bankihg 
business, i.e., granting loans on easy terms to people engaged 
in agriculture and in cottage-industries. Even as such, it 
has been instrumental in saving many people from ruin by 
freeing them from the iron grip of the greedy mahajans and 
has helped others to attain to a state of ease and plenty, thus 
changing the whole outlook of their life. Considering the 
unfavourable surroundings, the experiment has proved to be 
an astonishing success, there being now over 10,000 Co-opera¬ 
tive Credit Societies in this province. 

But the operation of the co-operative system should not 
be confined to banking business only. It should be extended 
to every department in the economic and domestic life of the 
people. Agriculture, cottage-industries, education, sanitation, 
supply of the necessaries of life, etc., etc., should all come under 
its operation. By co-operation, improvement on modern 
and scientific lines could be introduced into every one of 
these. The supply of good seeds, manure and agricultural 

' Read at the Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition at Faridpur in January, 1926. 
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implements, of yarns and improved patterns of looms, sale of 
agricultural products, starting ^of dairies and poultries, are 
some of the important concerns in the economic life of the 
people which could be adv^anced if worked on co-operative 
lines. Earnest effort should, there|ore, be made to bring them 
as fully as possible under the operation of th& co-operative 
system. 

Co-operation has exercised a beneftcent influence on some 
of the important problems of sanitation in Bengal. The 
operations of the Central Co-operative Anti-malaria Society 
may be cited as an instance to show what co-operation can do in 
successfully combating diseases which are sapping the vitality 
of the nation. Although the sphere of its operation is very 
limited owing to dearth of funds and workers, this Society has 
helped within the short period of its existence in the formation 
of about 600 Anti-malaria societies on co-operative basis in 
thE different villages of Bengal for fighting against Malaria 
and Kala-azar; the record of work of some of these societies* 
is very encouraging and hopeful and has surpassed the 
expectations of its promoters. The Society has been able to 
enlist the sympathy and active co-operation of Government 
in its good work. 

The greatest value of co-operation lies in the 4ielp it 
gives to the formation of character. It teaches people thrTft, 
industry and honesty; it engenders self-help, self-reliance 
and self-respect; it inculcates good habits and a sense of duty 
and responsibility in the individual, and a desire to see these 
good qualities developed in other people who are associated 
with him in co-operative undertakings. In fact, it exerts a 
most elevating influence on individual as well as communal 
life and is an important factor in the social elevation of the 
pe^le. There is every hope that this beneficent institution 
will go a great way to the restoration of our old self-contained 
village communities which contributed materially to the 
peace* prosperity and happiness of the village people. 
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The value of co-operation in Agriculture and Cottage- 
industries may advantageously be considered under the 
following heads:— 

(a) Supply of seeds, manures and implements. 

(d) Sale of ?igricultural*produce. 

(a) Co-operative irrigation. 

(d) Organisatiou of dairies, improvement of cattle and 
the growing of fodder crops. 

(e) .Organisation of poultry farms. 

(f) Insurance of cattle. 

(ff) Supply of yarns, looms, and arrangements for the 
training of artisans. 

(A) Sale of manufactured goods. 

(i) Sanitation. 

(j) Primary education. 

(a) Supply of Seeds, Manures and Implements. —A 
. farmer, in order that he miglit be benefited economically, must 
"buy his requirements at the lowest price. As a matter of 
fact, in the present unorganised system, if it can be called 
a system, he has to buy his requirements a' the local Hat at 
a very high retail price, the price being dictated by a ring 
of wholesale dealers. Moreover, the seeds and manure that 
a^e commonly sold in the market are not accompanied by any 
kind of guarantee and one can never be sure of good results. 
In most cases, the seeds are not pure and lack in germinating 
power, while the fertilisers are deficient in the most valuable 
elements. A properly organised co-operative society should 
be able to make wholesale purchases at considerably lower 
rates, to insist upon a guarantee with goods, to get the 
samples properly tested, and to secure economy in the costs 
of freight and transport. A co-operative society should also 
be able to secure improved implements for the use of indivi¬ 
dual farmers and costly machinery for' hire among the 
members. Even now in several districts, sugarcane^'crushing 
machines are secured on hire by a group of farmers without 
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forming themselves into regular do-operative societies, though 
in fact they work very nearly on co-operative method. 

(6) Sale of Agricultural Produce .—The marketing of 
a’gricultural produce is no doubt a difficult problem, but if the 
econoniic condition of the farmer is to be improved, the 
difficulty has got to be surmounted. Just as owing to lack of 
organisation, a farmer has to purchase his raw materials at 
the dearest market, so on the other hand, for identical reason, 
he has often to sell his produce to the local dealer at a 
sacrifice price. The farmer has no means to keep himself 
informed of fluctuations in the market-rate and is, therefore, 
not in a position to put up a successful bargain with informed 
dealers. Moreover, pressed by creditors on all sides as he 
usually is, a farmer cannot hold on and wait for a better 
market and is, therefore, compelled to dispose of his produce 
as best as he can. Co-operative societies may be formed 
among these farmers for the joint sale of their produce. This 
would, however, presuppose a wide-awake co-operative spirit 
among the members themselves and some amount of education. 
The “difficulties of grading and standardisation, jealousies 
among members, need of capital and of finding a ready 
market for perishable commodities ” will have to be surmount¬ 
ed. Ordinarily, there is no difficulty in disposing of first- 
class produce. These can always command a good price. *It 
is the disposal of produce of second and third qualities which 
the bulk of the consumers will purchase, that particularly 
needs organised handling. The Qosaha Paddtj-sale Society 
is doing excellent work in this line and is already contemplat¬ 
ing starting a rice-mill of its own. Jute, the biggest 
commercial crop of Bengal that still commands a monopoly 
in the world market, now passes from the producer through a 
ch|in of middlemen to reach the ultimate consumer with the 
result that the producer is deprived of a portion of his 
legitimate dues and the consumer has to pay an unduly 
high price. It is a happy sign that efforts are being 
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made to organise co-operative jute-sale-soeieties in jute areas. 

The co-operative marketing of garden produce by elimi¬ 
nating the middleman might bring the organised producers 
into direct touch with the consumers and help to bring down 
the cost for the consumers, ensuring at the same time»a better 
price for the producers, 

(<?) Co’O'perative Irrigation. —Co-operative Irrigation 
Societies are reported to have worked wonders in the districts 
of Bankura, Birbhum, and Midnapore, and the people there 
now appreciate that in these Societies, they possess a lever 
with which to fight successfully the eccentricities of weather. 
The benefit derived by farmers from these societies is direct 
and immediate. Lands which formerly would not fetch more 
than 3 to 6 maunds ol‘ paddy now yield from 8 to 10 maunds. 

[d) Starting of Dairies and Improvement of Cattle .— 
Co-operative dairies and creameries have madq Denmark what 
it is to-day and has effected a silent revolution in Ireland by 
organising the butter-making industry and by giving the 
Irish butter a leading position in the British market. The 
difficulties of fresh and pure milk-supply in the city of 
Calcutta and in many district towns are well known, and the 
only way to successfully tackle this problem is to organise 
dairies on co-operative lines. The co-operative milk societies 
situated in the neighbourhood of Calcutta are materially 
helping in the solution of this difficult problem, and though 
they have been able to touch only a fringe of the problem so 
far, there is a vast field for expansion of their activities. 

Organisation of dairies and the improvement of milk- 
supply necessarily imply an improvement of the breed of the 
cattle. As yet no organised effort has been made to tackle 
this problem, though, however, one comes across isolated 
instances where a co-operative society, or an agricultural 
association, or the Agriculture Department has provided good 
bulls and other breeding stock for the improvement of local 
strains. Technical advice in these matters should be made 

16 
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available to the farmers. The growing of fodder crops and 
winter*dairing are matters which also require attention. 

{e) Starting of Poultry Farms .—A stock of poultry is 
commonly found in the house of every farmer. “No form 
of farm^production is capable of wider expansion ; no form 
is so often neglected.” Owing to iii;norance of the technique, 
no scientific effort is made to improve production. Eggs are 
collected by the egg-collector who travels from village to 
village, which are then handed over to the egg-dealer who 
brings down the eggs to the city of Calcutta for sale. The 
eggs that in this way find their way to the market are usually 
dirty and ungraded and bear no guarantee. Co-operative 
Egg-selling Societies in Denmark by sorting, grading, candling, 
and branding eggs and carefully packing them for export, 
have revolutionised the poultry and egg industry in Denmark 
and a beginning in this direction might very well be made in 
this province too. If this industry can be organised on 
co-operative basis, it will undoubtedly prove an additional 
source of wealth to the farmer. 

{/) Co-operative Insurance of Cattle .—The most valu¬ 
able asset of an agriculturist consists in his cattle. Instances 
are common where the entire live-stock of a village are 
carried away by rinderpest, foot and mouth disease and other 
epidemic diseases. Individual cultivators are not in a position 
to make adequate provision against such unforeseen catas- 
trophies, and it is, therefore, necessary that the risk should 
be spread over as large a number of cultivators as possible, 
and worked by a central organisation. There are some Co¬ 
operative Cattle Insurance Societies in Burma which are 
reported to be working satisfactorily, but as yet no serious 
attempt has been made in this direction in Bengal. 
Agricultural Insurance Societies in Germany have proved quite 
successful. In Denmark, there are agricultural insurance 
societies of different kinds, general insurance of stallion 
horses, breeding balls, etc., specific insurance against foot 
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and mouth disease, and insurance against damage or loss 
of crops. 

Skilled veterinary assistance on co-operative basis may 
also be organised for the benefit of the agriculturists. 

(g) Supply of Yarns, Looms and Arrangements for the 
Training of Artisans. —There is a great scope for the revival 
of cottage-industries by co-operative effort through the supply 
of yarns and improved patterns of looms. The Co-operative 
Department is doing a lot in this direction by organising 
Weavers’ Societies, etc. In areas where there are a large 
number of Weavers’ Societies, Unions of those societies are 
formed for the joint supply of yarns and the sale of finished 
products. The Bankura Co-operative Industrial Union, the 
Bagerhat Industrial Union, and the Nadia Industrial Union 
are reported to be doing satisfactory work in this direction and 
have already established a reputation in the market. 

{h) Sale of Manufactured Goods. —Those who have come 
into touch with the organisation of co-operative industrial 
societies know how difficult it is to find a ready market for 
the disposal of their finislied products. We still have in our 
province cottage-industries which have survived the vicissi¬ 
tudes of a decaying rural life, and though now in a dying 
state in many parts, have yet that spark of life in them which, 
with proper care, might be revived to much of their ancient 
vigour. With the growth of societies among these artisans, 
the organisation of a central agency in Calcutta for the dis¬ 
posal of their goods is being keenly felt. 

(i) Sanitation and Prevention of Malaria, etc. —That 
the ravages of Malaria and Kala-azar can be effectively 
checked and a dreary village transformed into a smiling garden 
and abode of peace, health and contentment has been amply 
demonstrated by the working of Co-operative Anti-malaria 
Societies. With self-reliance as their motto, these societies, 
through their noble band of voluntary workers, have in many 
cases freed villages of breeding places for mosquitoes, have 
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filled up insanitary dobds^ have improved the village drainage, 
have arranged for the supply of good drinking water by 
means of tube-wells, have opened Injection Centres for the 
treatment of Kala-azar cases and have started dispensaries for 
supply of medical help and medicines to their members. One 
can find in these societies self-lielp and co-operation in their 
noblest form, and there is no doubt that in no distant future, 
Bengal will be dotted with a net-work of such useful societies. 

(y) Primary Education .—The centre of. activities of a 
rural co-operative society should also be the source of inspira¬ 
tion for the spread of primary education among the children 
of the cultivators. The appalling illiterecy in the masses of 
our people is the greatest hindrance to our national progress 
and there is no nobler work before our thoughtful countrymen 
than the removal of this vital obstacle. In Bihar, the co¬ 
operative movement has already taken up this difficult task 
and there is no reason why Bengal should lag behind. It is 
true that in many cases, co-operative societies in Bengal do 
help local schools by contributing a portion of their profits, 
and in some places such as Naogaon, they have materially 
helped the intellectual advancement of the people. But 
the problem requires to be tackled in an organised way in 
order that every member of a co-operative society might find 
full scope for acquiring at least an elementary education. 
Then and then only, with their knowledge increased, with 
their outlook broadened, will they be fit to successfully 
launch co-operative institutions of a varied nature, and not 
only better their economic condition but also make their lives 
worth-living. 

The above are only a few suggestions placed before the 
meeting to serve as basis for further discussion. 

I have to thank my nephew, Babu Akshoy Kumar Bose, 
B.A., Inspector of Co-operative Societies, Calcutta, for much 
help in the preparation of this paper. 


Chunilal Bose 
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THE JUDICIARY IN THE MIDDLE AGES 

El Justicia or Supreme 3fagisirate of Aragon. 

Scholars have fortunately given up the tendency of look¬ 
ing with contempt upon things medieval. In the political 
realm, not less than in other realms of knowledge, it has 
been found that the medieval ages were neither so inhuman 
nor so benighted as former students of history were prone to 
assume. We have indeed much to learn from those who 
lived in those remote times. The reaction against the abso- 
lutism of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was supposed 
by some to be a discovery of the age of enlightenment. We 
are proud of our progress and addicted as we are to evolu¬ 
tionary ideas, we had convinced ourselves that the modern safe¬ 
guards for popular freedom mark a conspicuous advance along 
the route of civilization. But the historical sense has com¬ 
pelled us to inquire carefully and dispassionately into the 
records of the past and the conclusion has been forced on 
us that the absolutism of two centuries ago was but the 
climax of a long and protracted struggle between the nobi¬ 
lity on the one hand and the kings on the otlier. No student 
of history can rest satisfied with the investigation of the 
conditions prevailing in the opening of the sixteenth century, 
he has to go back and inquire as to what extent those condi¬ 
tions were the result of causes at work during previous years 
and centuries. The integration of small feudal states was a 
welcome movement. We hail the modern national state 
and are proud of its achievements, but we have to realise that 
the structure of this modern state has been raised on the 
ruins of self-contained and independent organizations. And 
it behoves us to dig in the midst of those ruins to discover 
the gold which together with the rubbish lies buried there. 
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The centralization of power in the hands of the King, 
and consequent inevitable absolutism arising thereof, des¬ 
troyed in Spain many remarkable political institutions, one 
of which we propose to study in this essay. Historians and 
writers on Political Science have called attention to the con¬ 
stitution of the kingdom of Aragon as one of the most worthy 
of attention in the middle ages. “ Perhaps in no European 
monarchy,” writes the learned Hallam (Middle Ages, Vol. II, 
page 43), “except our own, was the form of government more 
interesting than in Aragon, as a fortunate temperament of law 
and justice with the royal authority.” A living Spanish 
historian, whose contributions to the Cambridge European 
History are well known, Sr. Altaraira, sums up the situation 
in the latter part of the middle ages as far as Aragon was con¬ 
cerned. “ The characteristic struggle of the age between the 
king and the nobility, the latter representing the reactionary 
principle in favour of feudalism, and the former aiming at 
the strengthening of sovereignty and -at the centralization of 
political functions, continues, in all its vigour, in Aragon with 
the decisive triumph of monarchical institutions.” During 
the period of this struggle, lasting roughly about four cen¬ 
turies, the genius of Aragon discovered some of the devices 
that very recent political inquiries had rediscovered to safe¬ 
guard the political and popular freedom of modern countries. 
The supremacy of the Judiciary, as a bulwark both against 
the encroachments of the crown and against the passions of 
the nobility and the common people, was proclaimed by the 
people of Aragon as the basis of their constitution. “ Not 
satisfied,” writes Robertson, “ with having erected formidable 
barriers against the encroachments of the royal prerogative, 
nor willing to commit the sole guardianship of their liberties 
entirely to the vigilance and authority of ati assembly, simi¬ 
lar to the Diet, States General and Parliaments, in which the 
other feudal nations have placed so much confidence', the 
Aragonese had recourse to an institution peculiar to themselveSf 
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and elected a Justicia or supreme Judge.” (Reign of Char¬ 
les V, Vol. IV, page 154..) 

The beginnings of this peculiar institution are not at all 
clear. Social and political institullons, not unlike those great 
rivers which astonish us by the swiftness of their currents 
and the expansion of their waters, begin in imperceptible 
rivulets scarcely observed by the ordinary onlooker. Rivera, 
the learned-scholar of Arabic antiquities, tells us that the 
“ Justicia ” owes its origin to the judge w^ho, in the times of the 
Mahommedan domination, was entrusted with the function 
of investigating the violation of the Laws of the country. 
He was a mere agent of the king to whom kingly functions 
were delegated. “ The nobility, in their attempt to wrest 
from the king such important function, succeeded in forcing 
him to recognise that the judicial functions were inherent to 
the office of the Justicia and that he exercised those functions 
in his own right and not in virtue of any delegation. Later 
the Justicia was constituted as arbiter between the king and 
the nobles and became independent of the former. The King 
continues to appoint the Justicia but the officer becomes irre¬ 
movable for life, subject only to the verdict of the Cortes or 
Parliament.” Several kings, writes Robertson citing the 
Spanish historian Zurita, attempted to remove Justicias who 
were obnoxious to them, and they sometimes succeeded in 
their attempt. In order to guard against this encroachment 
which would have destroyed the purpose of the institution, and 
have rendered the Justicia the dependant and tool of the crown, 
instead of the guardian of the people, a law was enacted in the 
Cortes of 144.2 ordaining that the , Justicia should continue in 
office during life, and should not be removed from it unless by 
the authority of the Cortes. The Crown repeatedly employed 
most questionable means to deprive the Justicia of his power. 
Sometimes, the king compelled him to sign a document in 
whict the Justicia.undertook to resign whenever the sovereign 
a8k0d him to do 3 o.. Sometimes, the Justicia was badly 
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handled and, as he refused to abdicate, he was treacherously 
put to death. No wonder then that the Cortes fought for the 
complete independence of the Justicia and for a declaration 
that his person was to be held as sacred. 

“This magistrate,” writes Robertson, “whose office bore some 
resemblance to that of the Ephori in ancient Sparta, acted as 
protector of the people, and the comptroller of the Prince. He 
was the supreme interpreter of the laws. Not only inferior 
judges but the kings themselves were bound to consult him 
in every doubtful case, and to receive his responses with im¬ 
plicit deference. His power was exerted with no less vigour 

and effect in superintending the administration of government 
than in regulating the course of justice. It was the preroga¬ 
tive of the Justicia to inspect the conduct of the king. He 
had a title to review all the royal proclamations and patents, 
and to declare whether or not they were agreeable to law and 
ought to be carried into execution. He, by his sole authority, 
could exclude any of the king’s ministers from the conduct of 
affairs, and call them to answer for their maladministration.” 
(Robertson, 1. c., page 155.) 

The constitution of Aragon is particularly remarkable 
for the provisions made in it to safeguard the individual lib¬ 
erty of its citizens. It is these judicial functions, more even 
than his administrative powers, that are of particular interest 
to the student of comparative political institutions. “No 
other country in the continent of Europe could boast of such 
safeguards,” writes Hallam. The twm privileges, the mainten¬ 
ance of wffiich was entrusted to the Justicia, were the privilege 
of mmifestadon and the privilege of jirma^ the former was 
meant to afford security for personal liberty and the latter, 
security for property. “ To manifest any one,” writes Zurita, 
“ is to wrest the accused from the hands of the royal officers, 
so that he may not suffer any illegal violence; not that he is 
at liberty by this process, because the merits of his case are 
still to be inquired into; but because he is now detained 
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publicly, instead of being as it were concealed, and the charges 
against him are investigated, not suddenly or with passion, 
but in calmness and according to law, therefore this is called 
manifestation'* The party accused was removed to the Mani¬ 
festation, or prison of the state, to wliich no person had access 
except by thejusticia’s permission. The privilege oi jurisfirma 
empowered the Justicia to issue a provision that the property 
and possessions of the accused should be respected until sen¬ 
tence had been pronounced against him and furthermore by this 
power the Justicia inhibited all persons to arrest the man un¬ 
til the matter had been judicially inquired into. “This 
privilege,” says Hallam, “ bears some analogy to the writs of 
pone and certiorari in England, through which the court of 
King’s Bench exercises its right of withdrawing a suit from the 
jurisdiction of inferior tribunals. But the Aragon jurisjirma 
was of a more extensive operation. Its object was not only 
to bring a cause commenced in an inferior court before the 
Justicia, but to prevent or inhibit any process from issuing 
against the person who applied for its benefit, or any molesta¬ 
tion from being offered to him; so that ... our fortunes shall 
be protected, by the interposition of his prohibition, from the 
intolerable iniquity of the royal judges.” Hallam refuses to 
see in this arrangement anything new or superior to the in¬ 
stitutions existing in medieval England, but he is forced to 
recognise that in practice there was abundant difference. “We 
should undervalue,” he says, “our own constitution by supposing 
that there did not reside in that court (the chief justice’s 
Court) as perfect an authority to redress the subject’s injuries 
as was possessed by the zVragonese magistrate. In the practi¬ 
cal exercise of this power, indeed, there was abundant 
difference. Our English judges, more timid and pliant, left 
to the remonstrances of parliament that redress of grievances 
which very frequently lay within the sphere of their jurisdic¬ 
tion. There is, I believe, no recorded instance of a * habeas 
corpus ’ granted in any case of illegal imprisonment by the 
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crown or its officers during the continuance of the Flantagenet 
dynasty. We shall specially take notice of a very different 
conduct in Aragon.*’ (L. o., page 48.) 

Indeed the nobles of Aragon were bold enough not only 
to claim the privilege of “jurisfirma” but they also exercised it 
in spite of the opposition of the crown. One instance of par¬ 
ticular interest should be mentioned. King John 1 had sent 
some citizens to prison without any form of law. They ap¬ 
plied to the Justicia who promptly ordered their release. He 
issued a writ to that effect in consonance with the power that 
the nobles and the commons had entrusted to him. The 
King appointed one of his own judges as coadjutor to the 
Justicia, on the plea that the latter was partial. The Justicih 
remonstrated against the unconstitutional procedure of the 
king and passed sentence upon the case, The king was in¬ 
censed with anger, but the Justicia explained that he was 
bound to defend his conduct before the Gortes and not else¬ 
where. The cautious historian Blancas ends this episode with 
the following remark : “ The king was probably misled 

throughout this transaction, which I have thought fit to draw 
from obscurity, not only in order to illustrate the privilege of 
manifestation, but as exhibiting an instance of judicial 
firmness and integrity, to which in the fourteenth century, 
no country perhaps in Europe could offer a parallel.” 

It has been mentioned above that the Cortes fought for 
the complete independence of the Justicia. No one will 
question that their efforts were only partially praiseworthy. 
In their suspicion and distrust of the crown they invested a 
commoner with a power that he was not supposed to be cap¬ 
able of exercising rightly. One cannot help seeing in this 
device the blindness that inevitably results from class struggle. 
In the beat of the struggle men are apt to forget 
that psychological laws are equally applicable to all men. 
And if it was unadvisable to invest one king with 
such unlimited powers, it was equally wrong to do so in 
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the. ease of any otiier solitary human individual. We need 
not be surprised if we find in the records of Aragonese 
history that some of these supreme Magistrates or Justicias 
abused* their powers and that, as Altamira observes, the 
evils for the repression of which the Justicia was instituted, 
were aggravated by the shameful behaviour of some of the 
occupants of such high position. Hence the Cortes enlight¬ 
ened by experience were led to devise constitutional remedies 
to prevent this evil. The Cortes invited complaints against 
the Justicia and when the grievances were lodged before the 
house, a court of inquiry was appointed to look into them. 
The court of inquiry consisted of four members appointed 
by the king out of eight nominations by the Cortes; on the 
report of the court of inquiry, the Cortes finally acquitted 
or condemned the Justicia. This expedient, however, was 
not found quite satisfactory as it is obvious that the super¬ 
intendence of the *Cortes over the Justicia was bound to be 
a lengthy and dilatory procedure. Later on a tribunal of 
seventeen persons, chosen by lot in each meeting of the 
Cortes, was set up for the purpose of hearing complaints 
against the Justicia. The court met at three stated terms 
each year. Every person had liberty of complaining to it 
against any iniquity or neglect of duty on the part of the 
Justicia, or on the part of any of the inferior judges who 
acted in his name. The Justicia and his deputies were 
called to answer for their conduct. The members of the 
court passed sentence by ballot. They might punish by 
degradation, confiscation of goods, or even with death. 

Such were the judicial functions of the Justicia de 
Aragon. In addition to these, he discharged a function of a 
purely political order. He administered the coronation 
oath to the king on his enthronement. Altamira does not 
seem to attach much historical value to this incident but 
as some other historians take note of it, a short account 
might interest the reader. It has already been pointed 
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out that during the struggle between the kings and nobility 
and at a period of ascendancy of the latter, the king was 
constantly being reminded of the state of impotency to which 
he was reduced. “Even in swearing allegiance to their 
sovereign,” writes Robertson, “ an act which ought naturally 
to be accompanied with professions of submission and respect, 
they fthe nobles) devised an oath in such a form as to re¬ 
mind him of his dependence on his subjects,” “We, said the 
Justicia to tlie king in the name of his spirited barons, who 
are each of us as good, and who are altogether more powerful 
than you, promise obedience to your government if you 
maintain our rights and liberties: but if not, not.*’ What¬ 
ever opinion one may hold about the genuineness of the text 
of the oath, it is beyond all doubt that it expresses the genius 
of the Aragonese constitution of that age. The barons of 
that age were very pioud of their nobility and one can quite 
understand their desire not to allow the king to forget that 
they were just as good as he was. That was indeed the 
central fact in the feudal controversy. The nobility was 
very jealous of their titles and many nobles undoubtedly 
considered themselves of far higher worth than the king 
himself. 

There is one more point which should be mentioned 
before we put an end to this article. The Justicia was taken 
not out of the first rank of nobility but out of the second. 
The reason for this is given by the eminent historian Zurita: 
“ By the laws of Aragon, the ricos homhres or nobles were 
not subject to capital punishment; but as it was necessary 
for the security of liberty, that the Justicia should be account¬ 
able for the manner in which he executed the high trust 
reposed on him, it was a powerful restraint upon him to know 
that he was liable to be punished capitally.” The supremacy 
of the Judiciary seems to have been the pivot of the Aragon 
constitution. It is deplorable that, in the midst, of the strug¬ 
gle for political domination, this doctrine was forgotten and 
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when the kings triumphed over the nobility, moderation 
did not regulate their actions. The jealousy was too strong 
to tolerate any reminiscences of the power wielded by the 
nobility. And the sacred (office of the Justioia was gradually 
reduced to a mere shadow of power, until it finally disappeared 
in the eighteenth century. But History, jealous of its 
legacy, has kept for us the reliable account of sucli import¬ 
ant institution, democratic in its tone and its purpose, and 
well worthy of the consideration of modern constitution- 
makers. 


P. G. Bridge 
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THE IMPERIAL LIBRARY 

Its value for lending books. 

The greatest difficulty we have experienced has been to make known 
that the Imperial Library is not for Government and departmental use 
only, but is for the public also: further, and this is of still greater impor¬ 
tance, that it is a Lending Library, and is prepared to send its boobs to 
approved persons, anywhere in India or Burma. There are scholars all over 
India and Burma who do not know this. It is not only scholars to whom 
the books may be sent: in practice anyone who applies for the loan of 
books is approved. I have found such difficulty myself in getting these 
facts made known, that I have recently fallen into the practice of 
mentioning them to every stranger that I meet, in trains, on board ship, 
in hotels, and even at the G. P. O., when I go to post my letters, and I 
have suggested to a number of persons that they should form the vow to 
communicate the news to one person a week on an average during the rest 
of their time in India, or during the rest of their lives, if they are Indians. 

The fact is that the Imperial Library is, and has been from the date 
of its founding by Lord Curzon, a Lending Library, and it sends its books 
to all parts of India. During the last fortnight, for instance, it has sent 
books to Delhi, Nagpur, Bankura, Jhang (Punjab), Moradpur, Rangoon, 
and Chandernagore, and not only in some cases to one person in the place 
in question, but to two or more persons, or, if to only one person, not only 
once to that person, but two or three times. Thus several parcels of books 
have gone to Delhi, and two have gone to Rangoon. Furthermore, we have 
been in communication on the subject of the lending of books with 
persons in Baidya Bati (Hughli District), Nellore, Chandausi, and Jeptur 
(Kathiawar)fc So it goes on all the time. 

Of Borrowed Books. 

I cannot but think that there are people who have heard that the 
library is a Lending Library, but have forgotten the bare statement, or the 
advertisement seen, not having made a deep enough impression, and for the 
same reason I go on to tell two stories of books borrowed eac& of which 
has so striking a feature that those who read this article will remember 
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that the library is a Lending Library. I say of books borrowed but the 
first story is of a book tliat a man wanted to borrow, but for a good reason 
we did not lend him it. The book was “ My Recollections by the 
Countess of Cardigan. It was so mercilessly exposed and the author so 
castigated on its publication, by a reviewer in The Saturday Ber'iew, that 
a lady, one with more sense of the fitness of things than the Countess ot 
Cardigan apparently possessed, bought up the entire edition, and destroyed 
it by fire. It was not an immoral book, but in bad taste. Some copies 
had already been sold and after this conflagration, they became biblio¬ 
graphical curiosities. We bought our copy for the sum of one rupee— 
from a man who did not know the book’s history. It must be said, in 
fairness to ourselves, that we did not know it then either. But I happened 
to notice the book one day on its shelf (an oflieiating librarian did the 
buying) and, it not being the kind of book we ordinarily buy, I took it 
down to read. “What a book!” I said. And not long afterwards I 
learned of this business of the conflagration. 

My other story is of the lending of a pamphlet dealing with Calcutta 
in days gone by. A man borrowed it: he wrote in some time afterwaids 
to say that he had most unfortunately lost it. Would we buy another 
copy, and charge the cost to him ? Now, books are not easy to lose, unless 
they are lent, or unless there has been a fire, or a theft j and it might 
quite well occur to a man, who very much coveted a book, and had got a 
copy of it from some library, that he might just stick to it, and make the 
library have the trouble of finding another copy, making up a story of the 
library copy having been lost. This was what we suspected was the 
case with our friend, the borrower of the pamphlet. We did not believe his 
story of the loss. So we wrote to ask in what circumstances the pamphlet 
had been lost; if there had been a fire, we must be told soj if there bad 
been a theft, had the police been communicated with, and by return of 
post came the pamphlet, with a letter stating that it had been “ mislaid 
in a locked box.” W’hat moved us to our disbelief was an intuition that it 
is valuable to librarians to possess. 

The probability is that we should never have succeeded in finding 
another copy of the pamphlet, it being old and rare, it being possible that 
there is not another copy anywhere in existence. And it was worse than 
that; for the pamphlet was bound with some twenty others (a bad practice 
in a library, experience shows); so that it would have been a question of 
hunting for other copies of them all. The mere money value was nothing 

M 

in comparison. 
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Spreading the pacts. 

I have DOW in soDie sma]! way contributed, I hope, to making known 
the fact that books can be obtained on loan from the Imperial Library. 
Any mention of the Library in the Press is followed, it has been noticed, 
by the arrival of letters and postcards asking about the rules; but the 
^^ple who do not know are still apparently ever so Far more numerous 
than those who do. A thing, then, to be wished is that the directors of 
public instruction throughout India, and the inspectors of schools, and the 
heads of colleges should do what they can, and it is a great deal, to spread 
the intelligence. There are notice boards in all colleges, that is, an easy 
means of making any fact known throughout a college, and the fact of the 
Imperial Library, if made known to the staffs and the students of all the 
colleges, would be made known to practically all the Indians with whom 
we are concerned. There would then remain only the scattered Europeans. 
They are all likely to be members of clubs, and there are notice boards in 
clubs too. 

There is no charge made for the use of the Library, The borrower 
pays the postage both ways. We are often asked what the subscription 
is; so 1 add that information. There is no subscription.* 

« J. A. Chapman 


Beprodnoed from The Stateman, Janaarj 6, 1926, 
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PATHSALA 

No Bengalee village is complete without its ‘‘ maktab or its “ Patha- 
sala ” and until recently the Mahomedan villages used to boast of both 
these ancient institutions. Time, however, has brought changes in its 
train even in the remote villages of Bengal. And now, in the Hindoo 
villages, the “ Pathsala ” is fast yielding place to the Matriculation and 
Middle English Schools and in the Mahomedan villages the older 
“ maktabs ” and the “ Pathsalas ” are being amalgamated in the “new 
maktab^’ and in many of the bigger villages even the “new maktabs “ 
are being replaced by the junior “ madrassas.” The Pathsala also, where 
it still exists, is fast changing character and in the not very distant future 
we shall not be able to distinguish it from an ordinary English Kinder¬ 
garten School. The picturesque seminary which has done such yeoman’• 
service in the cause of culture for countless centuries would then have passed 
away into the limbo of forgotten things. No lover of the antique and the 
picturesque can help regretting the passing of these institutions, but like 
reasonable men, we must I am afraid bow to the inevitable. But we are 
only human and,cannot help shedding a few drops of tears at the fall of 
things once so great and mighty. 

I very well remember my first lesson (“ Hate Khari ^ as it is called) 
at the Pathsala where I migrated from the village maktab. The “Guru 
Mabasay ” or Preceptor, an affable middle-aged Hindoo gentleman, received 
me very kindly, and, after a few sage and paternal remarks about the value 
of learning and the utility of making oneself learned, wrote the first letters 
of the Bengalee alphabet in chalk on the cement floor of the Pathsala. 
The chalk was then handed over to me and after 1 fixed it between my 
thumb and my index finger the “ Mahasay ” (as he was called for brevity’s 
sake) caught hold of my hand and guided the chalk over the writing on the 
floor and as he did so made me repeat each letter as the chalk passed over 
it. Thus ended my first lesson. My father who accompanied me promised 
a valuable present to the “ Mahasay ” to celebrate the auspicious occasion. 
The “ Mabasay ” on his part expressed great pleasure at having the scion 
<d' a such a distinguished family of the village as his pupil and told my 
happy father that 1 had the appearance of a bright and intelligent young 
iad. Needless to say I went home highly elated with all that happened. 

Next day, however, things did not develop so propitiously. I left for 
the Pathsala in the morning with a cousin of mine who had joined the 
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Institution a few days earlier. As ill luck would have it, he started taunt¬ 
ing me over my imperfect knowledge of the alphabets, he himself having 
mastered practically the whole lot of them. I bore with him for a little 
while and then suddenly caught hold of one of his chubby cheeks with my 
fingers and })inched it so hard that blood began to stream out of it in great 
profusion. There was consternation amongst the boys who were accompany¬ 
ing us and they assured me with gr^at emphasis that the Mahasay would 
lay the “ bechuti ” (a stinging plant used by the village “Gurus” to 
punish particularly naughty boys) on my back with no sparing hand to 
punish me for my ferocity. The mention of the “beehuti ” plant conjures 
up indescribable terrors in the mind of the village boy and I was no excep¬ 
tion to the rule. So instead of accompanying my friends to the Pathsala I 
made straight for home as fast as my little legs would carry me. For over a 
month the Pathsala did not see my face any more. The Mahasay came to 
my place several times to look for me but as soon as I got scent of him the 
vision of the “ bechuti ” plant rose in my mind with all its attendant 
horrors and I lost no time in making myself scarce. Gradually, however, 
the fear lost its pristine vigour and I was ultimately persuaded to face my 
“Guru” again. He, however, turned out to be a much aiore kindly and 
forgiving person than I had anticipated and I was only too pleased to 
resume ray interrupted lessons. 

We did not have any forms or benches in our Pathsala like they have 
in the mbdern schools. We had to carry our seats with us. These 
consisted of little rush mats about three feet long and two feet wide and 
were known as “ Pattaries.” We used to spread them on the floor and sit 
on them with our books, slates and other belongings arranged round us. 
When the lesson was over we tied up our books and other articles in a neat 
little parcel called “ daf tar,” rolled up our pattaries with the palm leaves 
tucked inside, and carried the whole lot home under our arms, with the 
ink-pot swinging by a little string from one of our fingers. 

The palm leaves I have spoken of were used by us for writing the 
alphabets. We brought them to school and took them back home in our 
“pattaries” every day. After filling the leaves with our writing we used to 
wash them in the neighbouring tank, spread -them on the ground, got 
them dried, and used tliem again. Children are children everywhere and 
we were often glad to get a brief respite from our work on the pretext of 
washing and drying these leaves. After we mastered the art of writing 
the alphabets on the palm leaves we were promoted to the use of paper for 
more complicated forms of writing. This used to mark a definite stage in 
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the career of the scholar at the “ Pathsala.” As a matter of fact the boys 
were divided into two main classes on the basis of the material used for 
writing, viz., (1) those who wrote on palm leaves and (2) those who wrote 
on paper. 

We did not use any steel pens and very seldom even quill pens. We 
made pens for ourselves out of the branches of the banvboo plants and some 
of us were adepts in the art. For our ink also we were not dependant upon 
any foreign source of supply. We used to make quite a passable kind of 
ink from the soot of the chimraey-less kerosine lamp and the washings of 
rice fried to cinders. Cheap modern inks were however creeping into vogue 
in our time and now and then an ultra-modern scholar sported a pen. 
Talking of pen and ink reminds me of a belief which universally prevailed 
among Pathsala boys and their home folk. It was thought that if a boy 
got home with his face and hands smeared with ink he had done a good 
day's work. It need hardly be said that we made liberal use of this belief 
to our advantage and made it a special point to get back home with our 
hands and faces smeared with ink. Our mothers made such fuss of us on 
these occasions 

There was only one Guru Mahasay and the scholars were in diverse 
stages of development. The reader would be wondering Imw he managed 
to attend to the needs of such a motley assemblage. I can, however, assure 
him that the wisdom of the ancients solved this difficult problem fairly 
satisfactorily and, as usual, in a remarkably simple way. The method 
adopted was to give the charge of the instruction of a junior pupil to a 
senior one. By this simple device the Guru Maha.say always managed to 
have as many teachers as he wanted, if not more. Of course, he himself 
kept a general supervision over all these improvised teachers, thus ensuring 
a fair amount of uniformity in the teaching. The system, however, some¬ 
times produced comical results. I remember when I first went to the 
Pathsala a boy who was my senior by about a year was detailed off to teach 
me the alphabets, I happened to be his first pupil and so he naturally felt 
very proud of the distinction and lost no opportunity in impressing on 
me his unapproachable eminence in learning. I, like a neophyte, meekly 
submitted to his pretensions. Fates, however, were unkind to my worthy 
mentor, and, in a few months our roles were reversed. I now became the 
teacher and he the pupil. It was my turn to crow. Be it however said to 
the credit of my teacher-pupil that he accepted the new situation with the 
best possible grace and instead of harbouring any ill feeling towards me * 
soon became one of my ardent admirers. 
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In the modern schools boys begin their lessons at 10-30 or 11 a.m. 
and finish at about 4 p.m. This gives them sufficient time for games 
in the afternoon. We however followed the traditions of an age when 
play was considered objectionable and barely tolerated by the guardians 
and preceptors of the Bengalee youth. We used to attend the Pathsala 
from 7 A.M. to 10 a.m. and from 3 p.m. to 6 p.m., of course, 
approximately. We had therefore to indulge in our sportive instincts 
in the middle of the day, no doubt, a most inconvenient time. Thanks, 
however, to the wisdom of the ancient sages of India, there were so many 
pujas during the year for which the Pathsala had to be closed that we 
always had plenty of opportunities to indulge in our favourite sports and 
pastimes. Furhermore, the spirit of youth always created opportunities 
for itself, and, on the whole, we had as much play and fun out of life as 
the modern boys, if not more. 

Of course, we did not play the favourite modern games of football, 
cricket and hockey. And yet, the games we played were quite as healthy 
and exciting as the new-fangled innovations from the West. What Pathsala 
boys can think of “ hadudu without recalling moments of intense ex¬ 
citement and rapturous joy. What game could test the stamina of a player 
better than " ghol ghol." I will describe an incident in a “ ghol ghol ” 
game we played which will show that it yields to none in rousing the 
spirit of fortitude and resistance in the boy. The game is a simple one 
and does not require any mechanical aids and contrivances. A number 
of boys divide themselves into two parties, one being numerically larger 
than the other. A fairly large circle is drawn on an open space of ground. 
The larger party gets inside the circle and the smaller party remains out¬ 
side. Tlie outsiders then try to drag the insiders (I am using these terms 
for the sake of brevity) out of the circle, and the insiders try to drag the 
outsiders inside the circle. Members of each party have the right to help 
their comrades. Sometimes there is a regular tug of war over a particular 
player, at other times, the player is easily dragged out of the circle or 
into it as the case may be. If an outsider is dragged clear in, he is out 
so far as that game is concerned. But for an insider it is not sufficient 
only to be dragged out. His captors must make him say “ Ghol.” Hence 
the name “ ghol ghol.” Of course, a boy would not say ” Ghol ” and 
thus give away his comrades easily. Force has obviously to be used, and 
in this game, this is permitted to a limited extent. The captive might 
be given as many slaps and fist blows on the back as he could stand. 
The beating has to stop as soon as he says " Ghol.” He is “out” 
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then. When all the members of any party are out, the game is over, and 
the surviving party is the winner. 

One evening a large number of us were playing this game. The 
inside party consisted of about a dozen boys and there were three or four 
boys in the outside party. I myself was in the inside party. The out* 
siders were all older and stronger boys than us. Several of us were drag¬ 
ged out and made to say “ Ghol ” without much ditficulty. Then a 
sturdy boy with a limp in his gait was dragged out. The outsiders 
tried to force him to say “ Ghol ” but he would not yield. Slaps, fist 
blows and even kicks rained fast on the brave little lad but to no purpose. 
He lay on the ground with his broad and deep chest resting on' his sinuous 
little arms, and received all the blows that came, without flinching. The 
outsiders lost their patience and started playing foul. They pulled up the 
stalks of some “ venda ” plants (a hedge plant) and belaboured our comrade 
with them. We implored him to give in but he would not. His body 
was soon a mass of sores and swellings and he was literally bathed in 
perspiration. We could not stand it any longer, and tried to stop the 
outsiders from assaulting our comrade further. A hubbub arose. Older 
people came and stopped the game. The issue remained undecided. 

1 have often thought of this boy and of his bulldog-like tenacity. 
Given a suflScient education what a powerful champion he would have 
made of any cause he espoused. His parents, however, were poor and 
could not keep him long even at the pathsala and now he earns a pre¬ 
carious living at his native village in a humble calling. 

It often seems to me Gray had some such fturdy rjiral hero in his 
mind when he wrote in his Elegy:— 


Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid, 

Some heart pregnant with celestial fire. 

Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 


Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast, 
The little tyrant of his fields with stood, 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest. 

Some Cromwell guiltless of his Country's blood. 
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In any case 1 cannot think of an apter illustration of the truth of 
these beautiful lines than' the splendid heroism displayed by our comrade 
on this occasion. 

A good deal of sentimentalism is indulged in by our fashionable 
city-bred reformers regaixiing the virtues of open-air teaching as advocated 
by modern European educationists. Our Guru Mahasayas do not talk 
about the matter but as a matter of fact they have been acting on this 
principle from time immemorial. In winter we used to sit mostly in the 
open space outside the Pathsala. In the summer afternoons also, when 
the sun lost its fierceness and the trees cast their grateful shadow on the 
ground, we spread our “ Pattaries " in the open and did our work under 
the canopy of the blue sky! Outside the Pathsala and bordering on the 
District Board Road there was a shady pepul tree. Our Guru Mahasay 
sat on a Pattari under this tree, smoked his hukka and supervised our 
work in a leisurely sort of way. Along the great highway carts and 
carriages passed to and fro. Perspiring pedestrians trudged along the 
road to their far-off destinations. In the midst of our lessons we looked 
up every now and then to catch a glimpse of any vehicle that passed or of 
any interesting traveller who happened to attract our notice. Some¬ 
times a sociable traveller walked up to our Guru Mahasay and asked 
for a smoke from his “ chelam ” (the bowl of the hukka in which tobacco 
is burnt) a hospitality which vvas never denied. The stranger would then 
seat himself comfortably under the shade of the tree and chat away about 
t1^ outer world which was so strange, so wonderful and so interesting to us. 
We dropped our pens and our books and listened to the talk with rapt 
attention. All unconsciously, we drew closer and closer to the gossiping 
stranger, until suddenly the sharp voice of the Guru JMahasay rang out 
and sent us back to our lessons. Our rebellious ears however still strained 
to catch the syren call of the stranger. 

Sometimes, however, the traflio on the road led to startling develop¬ 
ments. I can recall one such incident with vividness even now. It was 
in the year of the great plague which ravaged the length and breadth of 
India and created panic and consternation everywhere. There were very 
serious troubles in Calcutta over the handling of plague patients. People 
deserted the City in their thousands and flocked to the country wheie they 
spread highly coloured accounts of what was going on in the City. 
Doctors and their attendants were freely painted as a sinister band of 
kidnappers and murderers. Stories were abroad of how hale and hearty 
men had been seized on their way, and even from their shops and houses, 
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hustled unceremoniously into dark covered carriages and spirited away 
into the unknown whence no man ever saw them return. Old Patheala 
boys who had recently gone to the great City to earn their living, or to 
prosecute their studies further and who now sought the safety of their 
village homes, came to the Pathsala almost daily and made our flesh creep 
by recounting the horrors that were being enacted in Calcutta, We 
huddled together and listened to them with an almost morbid interest and 
on these occasions even our worthy Guru Mahasay became so deej)])"^ 
absorbed that he forgot to send us back to our work with sharp words and 
expletives as wa.s bis wont on similar but less engrossing occasions. 

One day while we were in this state of tense excitement a Bengalee 
overseer in his exotic uniform a|)peared on the District Board Road with 
a batch of Sontal coolies. They were on tiieir way to do some rejiairg 
somewhere. This obvious explanation however did not occur to us ‘then. 
Some one suddenly cried out “ the kidna[)per.s ” and in the twinkling of 
an eye the whole Pathsala, Guru Mahasay and all, was making for the 
interior of the village as fast as legs would carry, leaving books, slates, 
“ pattaries,^* and everything else, behind. Ours was a Mahomedan village 
and in a few minutes some fifty stalwarts appeared on the scene armed 
with lathies and surrounded the startled P. W. D, Babii and his coolies. 
Matters would have gone hard with these worthy men but for the timely 
intervention of the soberer and better informed men of the village. 

We were expected to lake onr seats and begin work before the Guru 
Mahasay put in hi'' appearance. Any one who came late had to bring a 
supply of tobacco for the Mahasay, and, in default, he was given ^he 
stripe. Needless to say, we all managed to secure a supply of tobacco 
from somewhere whenever wt happened to be late. A cynic might say 
that our worthy Guru Mahasay would, under such a system, naturally 
like his boy,s to be late. He, however, never openly expressed any such 
pieference to my knowledge. Some of us presented him with supplies 
of tobacco even when punctual, just to please' him, and thus managed to 
become his favourite pupils. 

If a boy, however, wilfully absented himself from school, drastic steps 
were taken to enforce his attendance. Four or five of tiie sturdiest boys 
were then detailed off to bring the culjirit to school by main force. The 
arresting party would go up and clown the village looking for him and 
more often than not find him plucking fruits in some one’s garden, or 
perchance, catch him stealing birds’ eggs in some sequestered bush. The 
J’ftthsaU “ bulldogs ” would pounce on the truant before he had time to 
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get away and lead him to school under arrest. Some of the bolder spirits 
sometimes resisted apprehension. 

The bulldogs however were always more than a match for them, and, 
in pursuance of their warrant, they would tie the culprit’s hand and feet 
with his own dhoti and chaddar, and carry him to school, swinging like a 
hammock, some holding him by his hands, and others by his feet. 
Needless to say his reception at the Pathsala on these occasions used to be 
of a somewhat stormy nature. 

The Gurumahasay had a much ampler armoury of punishments than 
the modern schoolmaster. Birching, as in all countries and all schools, 
was the common form of punishment, but there were others which were 
more indigenous, and I might also say, more ingenuous. Boys were 
sometimes made to stand on their toes, sometimes they had to sit with 
the weight of their bodies resting on their toes and brickbats inserted 
between their legs and thighs. They had often to box their own nose and 
ears, and, in special cases of delinquency the offender had to rub bis nose 
on the ground to the length of seven cubits. But the punishment that 
was par excellence, the Pathsala punishment, and which, in the language 
of hotel managers might be called its “ speciality ” was the application of 
the “ Bechuti plant on the back of the offending boy. This plant, 
peculiar to the soil of Bengal, has a stinging quality which made its 
victim writhe and shriek with agony. He felt as if a thousand wasps 
were digging their angry stings into his poor unprotected skin. The boy 
naturally struggled and tried to push away the plant with his hands and 
in doing so got all bis limbs brushed by it and the poor wretch was reduced 
in a few seconds to a writhing mass of agony. As an extra refinement 
of this punishment, the plant was sometimes soaked in the foul water of 
the “ hukka.^’ This gave its sting an atrociously painful character. Be 
it however said to the credit of our kind Gurumahasay that he seldom 
resorted to the “ bechuti ” plant, and in no ease did he soak it in “ hukka ” 
water before application. But this cannot be said of Gurus of a more 
ruthless disposition. Of course, boys who were treated in this drastic 
fashion would be dealt with severely at any educational institution. Good 
and obedient scholars were never shewn any particular severity. 

Loud sing-song style of reading was characteristic both of the 
Pathsala and the Maktab. It is also to be found in the modern Indian 
schools. But whereas, in the latter institutions, it is a failing for which 
apologies are often made, in the former, it was the approved system. We 
1^11 read oqr lessons aloud and while doing this our instinct of emulatiop 
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often made us drown tlie voices of others by the deafening din we made. 
And yet something can be said in favour of this age-old system of 
reading aloud; it fixes the words and ideas in the tender minds of children 
more effectively than silent reading: and to a great extent it checks that 
lapse into absent-minded reverie which is one of the pitfalls of early youth. 
Any way, multiplication tables were impresed in our minds by this system 
in a wonderfully effective way. In the evening, before dis|)er8ing, the Guru 
Mahasay used to muster us in a line on the ground outside the Pathsala. 
He took his stand in front and with his face towards us reiieated the 
multiples in a sonorous singsong. We took up his words and chanted them 
in a loud chorus. It was, I can assure the reader, a most effective method 
of teaching. Even at this distance of time, I can repeat my multiples 
without a moment’s hesitation. Short Bengali poems also were taught in 
the same pleasant and effective way, Here the modern teacher can very 
profitably take a leaf out of the Guru Mahasay’s book. 

As a matter of fact the Guru Mahasay taught us all that he set out 
to teach, effectively and well. After a three years’ course at his seminary 
we could read Bengali without difficulty, write letters, receipts and other 
minor documents tolerably, and could even keep khatas and other compli¬ 
cated books of account in an intelligible manner, A boy who spent an 
extra year at the Pathsala could do all these things remarkably well, in 
fact, much better than a boy who .spent an equal number of years at a 
modern school. 

When a rival Pathsala came into exi.stauce in our neighbourhood we 
tried to drown the voice of its scholars by chanting our multiples and our 
poems with the utmost possible lustiness. It is hardly necessary to add 
that they on their part tried to pay us back the compliment. 'Fliis 
introduced an element of tense excitement in our little lives, and our 
rivalries often went far beyond mere shouting, and encounters between the 
scholars of the two institutions, somewhat in the style of the fight between 
the Capulets and the Montagues of Verona, often disturbed the peace of the 
countryside. 

Our fees ranged from 2 as. to 8 as. and some of the poorer 
boys were taught by our kind Guru Maliasay without any pecuniary 
remuneration. There used to be about •'iO scliolars at the Pathsala. At a 
most favourable computation the Guru Mahasay’s income from fees could 
not have been more than Rs. 20 per month. This was hardly a sufficient 
income for a man in his station in life, and yet, he managed somehow to 
live in fair comfort. How then was this miracle achieved? 

13 
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Well, to begin with, the income from fees was to a considerable extent 
supplemented bj “ Sidhas " or contributions in rice and vegetables made 
by boys once every fortnight. This used to insure the food supply for the 
month. The “ Sidha ” day being observed as a half holiday the boys used 
to look forward to it but not so, I am afraid, many of the parents. But 
it was a time-honoured custom, and, had to be respected. Enterprising 
Gums sometimes attempt to increase the number of “ Sidha ” days in the 
month. Boys welcome these innovations but the protests of parents, and 
the gradual falling off in the number of scholars soon bring the Guru 
Mahasay back to the path of orthodoxy and the innovation is regretfully 
abandoned. A little money the Guru Mahasay always makes by giving 
private lessons to some of the wealthier boys, but the chief source of his 
extra income is the writing of deeds and other documents for the village 
folk. Every Guru Mahasay is more or less of an unlicensed lawyer and as 
such he fills an important place in the rural economy. The cultivators and 
other humble folk find in him a real friend, philosopher and guide. Our 
Guru Mahasay’s income was derived from all these sources, and yet, it has 
to be admitted, it was not by any means a princely one. He was, however, 
like the majority of his calling a born philosopher, and often talked 
feelingly of the feud that has existed from eternity between Laksmi 
(the Goddess of wealth) and Saraswati (the Goddess of learning). 

There is one thing which the old Pathsala had and whicli is 
woefully lacking in the modern schools in this country and that is the 
intimacy between the teacher and the pupil. We used to look upon the 
Guru Mahasay as one of our own kith and kin and this although we were 
of different religious persuasions, which meant a good deal more to us than 
it does to the city dwellers of to-day. If any one of us Jell ill he was sure 
to come and enquire about the invalid’s health. If he himself was 
indisposed we on our part made anxious enquiries about him at his basba*” 
If there was a feast or a festival in the house of any of us he was sure to 
attend although his religion forbade him from taking any food at the bouse 
of a Muslim. On wet days vve huddled round him in the centre of the 
Pathsala house to avoid the draught and the drifting rain. One of the boys 
would then fill his ehillam ” for him and puffing comfortably away at his 
“hukka” he would tell us wonderful stories of ghost and spirits, of floods 
and famines, of snakes and tigers, and of saints and holy men. The 
aromatic fumes of the tobacco imparted a genial warmth to the damp air 
and we listened to the stories with the zest which only childhood knows. 

Inspite, however, of friendship and familiarity we held our Gqru 
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Mabasay in the highest esteem. He, on his part, although entertaining an 
almost filial affection for us, never relaxed his discipline and kept a 
vigilant supervision over our work. Under such conditions, it is hardly 
necessary to add, we put forth our best efforts and the few years we spent 
at the Pathsala were by no means wasted. 

Time passes, and, in our journey through the vale of life, we leave the 
old landmarks behind. It is now nearly a quarter of a century since I 
last attended my dear old pathsala,—mighty changes have occurred in my 
life since then—I have left the happy days of childhood far behind and am 
now advancing steadily towards middle age. Many old associations have 
I forgotten and many new associations have I made. But even time, the 
great dissolver, has not dissolved the bond of affection between my old 
Guru Mahasay and myself. Even now he often honours me with his visits 
and makes eager inquirio.« about my life and work. When success attends 
any of my endeavours no one is better pleased than be, and, when 
disappointment damps my spirit, he is one of the few genuine friends who 
come and administer the healing balm of consolation. When a reminiscent 
mood comes over me the memories of many gorgeous institutions and 
surroundings fade before the tender and vivid recollections of the thatched 
“ Atehala ” (structure with eight separate thatches) under the pepul tree 
at the junction of the village roads where I had my first lessons in Bengali 
at the feet of our dear old Guru Maha.‘»ay. A strange longing then comes 
over me for the happy days of childhood, and the Guru Mahasay and his 
Pathsala become for me a symbol and an inspiration. 


S. Wajid Ali 
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ANGLO-RUSSIAN RIVALRY MENACES 
WORLD PEACE 

Since the advent of the Conservative Baldwin ministry in 
power, British Eoreign Policy has taken the distinct colour of 
being anti-Russian. At the present time Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, the British Poreign Minister, is anxious to proceed 
cautiously with the hope of the ultimate end of gaining an 
Anglo-American-German understanding which will provide 
more ample security for the British Empire than the League 
of Nations can afford. The League of Nations does not afford 
security in the true sense of the word for any one of the 
participants; and that is very evident from the fact that 
the major partners of this “ diplomatic concern ”—France 
and Great Britain—are anxious to devise means for a “Secu¬ 
rity Pact ”; and France to-day depends more upon the defensive 
and offensive alliances than upon the League. 

The policy of securing an Anglo-American-German 
understanding is nothing new for the British Government; 
both the Lloyd George and Macdonald Governments strove for 
the same and showed distinct love for the German people. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, believing as did his late distinguished 
father, that an understanding with Germany would be of 
greater value for the British Empire than catering to France, 
agrees with other Conservative leaders that Great Britain for 
her own self-interest cannot afford to throw France overboard 
at the present juncture of international relations. This atti¬ 
tude of British statesmen is due to the experience they have 
had with France since tlie conclusion of the World War. 
They know that because Prance was shabbily treated by the 
Lloyd George Government so there came into existence a 
Franco-Turkish Understanding which led to the vi’etory of the 
Turkish Nationalists, undermining British prestige in the Near 
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•East and India. British statesmen know that a disgruntled 
and powerful France may take steps to form a Franco-Ilussian 
Understanding backed by other subsidiary alliances, so that 
French interest will be not so easily ignored by Great Britain 
or any European Power. As in the past the Franco-Russian 
Alliance through the initiative of French statesmen developed 
into the Triple Entente which caused the destruction of the 
Central Powers, so a Franco-Russian Understanding based upon 
common hostility or distrust towards British Foreign Policy 
may become a Franco-Russian-German Understanding in 
Europe, and a Franco-Russian-Japanese Understanding in the 
Orient. To avoid this dreadful possibility, Great Britain is 
supporting the so-called “ Security Pact ” proposed by Dr. 
Stresseman, the German Foreign Minister, whose avowed 
object is to guarantee the peace of Europe with a cordial 
understanding between France, Great Britain, Germany and 
Belgium.^ (Italy may participate in it.) 

British support to the Security Pact is supposed to 


* Although it is generally believed that tho idea of the Sicurity Pact has been origi¬ 
nated by Dr. Stresseman, the trutli is i,he idea is of Anglo-American origin. Prof. 
B. B. Schmitt of the University of Chicago'wlo was recently in Germany to study the 
international relations of the Reich, decl.arod before the Institute of Politics at Williams- 
town that the idea of the Security Pact was first suggested to the Gorman Government by 
Mr. Huughton, the former American Ambassador to (Tennany (and the present American 
Ambassador in London) after the Freiicli occupation of tho Rulir. 1 have been informed by 
a very reliable authority that the idea of tlie Socunty Pact originated in British diplomatic 
circles, interested in bringing about an Anglo-Geruian understanding It is well-known 
now that the German Govorument (Cuiio Administration) was oncouiaged by the British 
Goyernnient to the extent of some kind of uii-oflicial promise to Geniiany, to mpport her 
against France, in case the latter attempted to enter the Ruhr. There is not the least 
doubt that the German Foreign Policy for a time was intluouced by the advice of Lord 
d’ Abertion. the pressnt British Ambassador in Berlin. When the Dritisli Government 
failed to support the Cuno Administr.ition against I'rance on tho Ruhr question, tho 
Germans lost faith in British promise ot support, so the British diplomats thought that 
the best way to present the idea of a Security Pact to the German Government was to do 
it as an American suggestion and through the then American Ambassador Mr. Houghton. 
The proposed trip of Mr. Houghton fioni London to Baden-Baden is considered in 
Germany to be quite as siguilieant as was tho trip of ex-Secretary Hughes and 
Secretary Mellon to London and Kuropeaii capitals before the putting tlirough of ilia 
Dawe's flan. 
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assure French security against a possible German aggression; 
but in reality it is a step towards an Anglo-German under¬ 
standing which will eventually undermine the existing 
cordial relations between Russia and Germany, and at the 
same time will block all possible avenues for a direct under¬ 
standing between France and Germany politically or econo¬ 
mically which might prejudice British interests. In other 
words it may bo said that the British support to the so-called 
Security Pact is due to the definite policy of winning over 
Germany to her side and to crush the faintest possibility of 
a Continental Block composed of Russia, Germany and 
France in Europe, and Germany, Russia and Japan in the 
Orient. Although France is not enthusiastic about the 
Security Pact, and advocated Anglo-French-American Alliance 
(Mr. Woodrow Wilson agreed to this proposition, but the 
United States Senate refused to consider it), or Anglo- 
French-Belgian Alliance. M. Briand, realizing the absolute 
impossibility of securing any such Alliance has on behalf 
of the French Government agreed to the proposed Security 
Pact, on principle, so that Great Britain and Germany may 
not come to any political understanding without France and 
Belgium. Another reason for the acceptance by France of 
the Security Pact is that her failure to subscribe to it might 
have been used as propaganda against her as the disturber 
of the peace of Europe. Should France refuse to accept the 
Security Pact, she might be deprived of the friendly support 
of Great Britain in her present Moroccan and Syrian diffi¬ 
culties. 

Great Britain’s support to the proposed Security Pact, 
is on the condition that Germany shall enter the League of 
Nations and assume all obligations, including military aid to 
be extended against the Power, which might be outlawed 
by the League in case of a conflict between a member of 
the League and an outsider. This has a definite bearing 
on the anti-Russian policy of the British Government. 
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As long as Both Russia and Germany remained outside of 
the League of Nations, Britain could not bring any effective 
diplomatic or military pressure on Russia, in case the present 
Anglo-Russian rivalry assumed the shape of a conflict. 

German statesmen have no desire, at the present moment, 
to adopt a definite policy of any entangling alliance with 
any power; but the maority of them feel that they must 
accept the oft'er of Britain and France which will allow 
Germany to enter the League of Nations and to have a seat 
in its Council. 

German statesmen do not wish to commit themsidves 
to any anti-Russian policy. This is tlie very reason that 
the reply of Germany as to her entering the League of 
Nations is not unconditional, but with the reservation that 
Germany with her present disarmed condition, should not be 
asked to undertake any military obligations, neither should she 
be asked to allow an army or armies to pass through German 
territory against any nation. It is also contended that after 
Germany’s entry into the League she may be able to recover 
certain German Colonies in Africa.^ The principal reason 
ill favour of the signing of the Security Pact by Germany, 
according to its advocates, is that this will raise Germany 
to a status, equal to that of France, Great Britain, Italy and 
Japan so far as the League of Nations is concerned; and 
at the same time Germany will begin a new life in the inter¬ 
national world, not as a “ pariah ” but as a partner of the 
great European powers in the Concert of Nations." The 


* It is most interehtiiig co note, tliat not oiil)' tlic P in-(lerniHiis are anxious to roeorer 
certain of tlie lost Gerintm Colonics, but also certain Deruooriits aiul Coutrists cherish the 
same desire, 'i’ho last two j/roiips think that through Oerunuiy’s entering the League of 
Nations it cun be arranged that some of the former German Colonies be given to 
Germany as Mandates. Lord Grey, the former Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
of Great Britain, iii a recent speech in the House of Lords has advocated that Germany 
not only should be admitted into the League, but she should bo entrusted with certain 
Mandates, on behalf of the League. 

* The Gorman Nationalists are formidable opponents of tho Security Fact, on the 
grouiid that by signing the Pact Gormany will give up her rights to recover certait^ 
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defeated and outlawed Germany of yesterday is the centre 
of European politics to-day, and the Allied statesmen are 
quite anxious to secure German support to preserve the 
peace of Europe! 

According to the Russian reports from Moscow, Great 
Britain is definitely planning to increase her naval power 
in the Baltic, menacing Soviet Russia. One report says : 

“ Moscow July, 15lh —The Soviet press to-day announced a report of 
leasing by England from Esthonia, of the islands of Dago and Esel. 
The information, which it is asserted, is received here from an abso¬ 
lutely authentic source, states an agreement has already been reached for 
a long-term lease giving England the right to organise the islands as a 
naval base, build necessary fortifications and collect the income of the 
islands. 

“ Political circles here regard the creation by England of a military 
and naval base on the islands as a gesture exclusively directed against 
Soviet Russia. Referring to the information in an editorial, the Pravda 
says that it supplies further proof of intrigues England carries on 
among the Baltic States against the Soviet Union.” 

I cannot verify this report; but there is no doubt that 
the recent British naval demonstration in the Baltic was 
to encourage the Baltic States in their anti-Russian policy 
and to intimate to Soviet Russia that the British Navy will 
act to protect British interests in the Baltic. Furthermore 
it is a fact, that Great Britain is supporting Roumania to 


Gorman torritories in the West as well a.n in the East, They contend that by signing the 
Pact, (Jerinany will be doubly bound to roapoct the protfiaioiia of the Treaty of Versailles, 
and thus will nol be able to biing about any recr,ideation of her boundaries and a union of 
German.AuHtri.a with Germany without violating tho Security Pact voluntarily signed 
by Gerinnay. It sooms that tho German statesmen who are advoo.ating the 
Security Pact are following the same path as Franco did after 1871. Franco agreed 
to fulfil and did fulfil all the treaty of Frankfurt, but she began cultivating close under¬ 
standing with other nations which resnliod in Franco-lliissian alliance and later on the 
Triple Entente and thus gained her point of recovering the lost territories. Some German 
statesmen hold that Germany should not only agree to fulfil the obligations of the 
Treaty of Versailles, but work for an Anglo-German understanding, as a stepping stone “ to 
isolation of Prance in world politics ” and then regain her lost territories through diplo¬ 
matic pressure or a successful war. 
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increase her naval forces and lending every form of diplo¬ 
matic support, so that Beserabia will remain a Roumanian 
territory. The Russians have reason to believe that the 
British efforts in increasing her naval strength in the 
Mediterranean can be directed against Russia as well as 
France in Europe and a step towards mobilisation against 
Japan and a threat to Turkey regarding the Mosul dispute. 
British tenacity to maintain her naval control over the 
Persian Gulf, is an indirect menace towards Russia. The 
British determination to increase their air forces in Asia, and 
to establish a formidable naval and air base at Singapore is 
a warning towards all Asiatic powers, especially Japan, Russia, 
China and France. According to the Russian point of view, 
the British Government, in the Baltic, in the Mediterranean, 
in the Persian Gulf, in the Pacific, and the Indian Oceans, 
are blocking every Russian outlet to the Sea. Soviet Russia 
craves for an outlet to the sea to-day just as much as did 
Tzarist Russia before the revolution. The form of govern¬ 
ment in Russia has changed, her internal policy and orga¬ 
nisation h IS been radically modified; but the Russian national 
ambition has taken a more determined form, although it has 
less aggressive outward appearance, which is often the case 
with all Democratic Imperialisms of the world, including 
that of Great Britain. 

While Soviet Russia feels that Great Britain is always 
barring her way to realise her national ambitions, Great 
Britain’s anti-Russian policy is due to Russian efforts to under¬ 
mine British power and prestige in the Orient. Soviet Russia 
for her own political reasons in the past supported Persia 
against England, and repudiated the Anglo-Russian agree¬ 
ment regarding Persia. She materially aided Turkey in her 
conflict against Greece who was a tool of Great Britain. She 
helped Afghanistan to assert her complete independence, and 
thus defeated the British policy of controlling Afghan Foreign 
affairs and reducing her to a virtual British dependency, like 

19 
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the Indian Native States. British statesmen including British 
Labour leaders such as Mr. Thomas and Ramsay Macdonald, 
have been complaining against Soviet intrigue in India. To¬ 
day, the British Government is face to face with the Soviet 
Government in its policy in China and the Far Bast. 

In the past Anglo-Russian rivalry was primarily due to 
British opposition to Russian expansion in the Orient threaten¬ 
ing British supremacy in India.' It was to check the Russian 
expansion in the Mediterranean region, and the Middle East, 
that Britain at times supported Turkey against Russia. It was 
against the Russian advance to the Pacific, and to thwart 
the dominating Russian influence in the Court of Peking, 
that Britain made the Anglo-Japanese Alliance and supported 
Japan in the Russo-Japanese War. 

Tzarist Russia is gone and Soviet Russia has taken its 
place; but there is no fundamental change of Russian 
national interests in matters of world politics. Tzarist Russia 
followed the policy of territorial expansion and direct action 
which came in conflict with British Imperial interests. The 
present Soviet Government not being anxious to take any 
risk for further territorial expansion, is not interested in a 
policy of annexation ; but it is using all its energy to con¬ 
solidate the vast Russian Empire, rousing the masses for 
greater national efficiency and at the same time increasing 
its influence in world politics, especially over the Asian 
States by frustrating the designs of its rivals. 

At the present moment the Soviet Government is follow¬ 
ing a vigorous policy in the Far East, the success of which 
must re-act against Britain in the Orient. The Soviet 
Government is fighting Great Britain through its activities 
in China. Chinese nationalist agitation against British and 
other foreign interests does not hurt Russia ; on the other 
hand, it materially increases Russian influence, in proportion 

‘ Dag, Taraknath! India in World Politicg, B, W- Huebach (New York) 1934, 
(Second Edition). 
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to the success of the Chinese to weaken the political and 
economic hold of Great Britain and other Powers. As Great 
Britain patronised and aided the Arab leaders militarily and 
financially against Turkey, so, Soviet Russia, following the 
same method, is spending large sums to stimulate anti- 
British agitation in China and elsewhere.’ 

It is rather fortunate for the Soviet Government that the 
present British foreign policy is anti-Japanese in spirit, and 
Japan is also facing enmity of the United States. This 
condition frees the Soviet Government from any fear of Japan 
supported by the British and American Governments as was 
the case before the Russo-Japanese war. 

At present Soviet diplomacy in the Far East is, on the 
one hand to show friendliness both to China and Japan, and 
on the other hand, to do all that is necessary to keep Japan 
and China apart, so that these two nations will not be able to 
form a common policy in matters of national defence and 
foreign policy. The present-day Soviet support to China 
through the Chinese radicals is nothing but the repetition of 
the old Tzarist policy of aiding China through Li Hung Chang, 
against Japan, so that China and Japan would not make a 
common cause against Russia. While the Soviet Government 
is professing friendship towards China, it is very active in 
consolidating its supremacy in Mongolia, by reducing the 
"latter country to a Russian Dependancy. The Soviet Govern¬ 
ment is also interested in securing Russian domination over 
Chinese Railways in Manchuria. In these respects there is 
not the least difference between the Soviet Policy and the 
Tzarist policy. 

The present tendency of friendliness of Soviet Russia 
towards Japan is, in spirit, not different from the policy of 


* A recent Moscow despatch to the London Times, indicates that M. Karakhan, the 
Soviet Ambassador to China has reported an increase of Russian trade in China due to 
Soviet sympathy towards her, and Soviet Agents are now carrying on their propaganda 
from Chinese soil instead of from International settlements, like Shanghai. 
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Tzarist Eussia as outlined by the late Count Witte after the 
Russo-Japanese War. It is nothing but Russo-Japanese co¬ 
operation to promote Russian interests and to oppose the 
American idea of international financial control of the 
Manchurian railways. The recent Russo-Japanese understand¬ 
ing has benefited Soviet Russia more than it has Japan; 
because by this agreement Russia has secured control over the 
northern half of the Sakhalin Island, while the lease of the 
oilfields of the northern Sakhalin to the Japanese has accen¬ 
tuated American-Japanese rivalry in the Pacific, which is an 
asset and safety valve for security of Russia in the Par East. 

To-day Great Britain is at a disadvantage in the Par 
East; because she is not only opposed by Russia and China, 
but the British policy being anti-Japanese she has to calculate 
possible Japanese opposition. This situation is at the back 
of British enthusiasm for the so-called Security Pact, so that 
neither Germany nor Prance would oppose effectively British 
Poreign policy which is based upon the formula of “ main¬ 
tenance of British Imperial interest through the British 
control of the region from the Suez to Shanghai.” 

Great Britain is facing active opposition of Russia, China 
and Japan in the Par East. Prance also cannot favour the 
British naval policy in the Mediterranean and at Singapore. 
But, France cannot take any active part against Britain 
because of the Moroccan and Syrian situation and also from 
the fear of an Anglo-German combination against her. Great 
Britain has very cleverly adopted an apparently friendly 
attitude towards France, so that the latter would not in 
desperation join hands wdth Britain’s avowed enemies. How¬ 
ever, the only one nation upon whose support in the Orient 
and world politics at large Britain is especially counting, 
is the United States of America. The fact that the American 
Government has not recognised the Soviet Government, has 
influenced the policy of,the British Tory Government to be 
aggressively hostile to Russia. 
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The Soviet Government is deeply concerned to win the 
good-will of the United States and to secure its recognition 
and friendship. One of the means-adopted by the Soviet 
leaders, to accomplish this end, is to show preference to 
American capitalists in matters of offering valuable concessions. 
Recently the Harriraan interests have been accorded the most 
valuable concession—monopolistic in character—to exploit the 
Mangan(‘se fields in the Chiatouri districts of Georgia, which 
will give an approximate profit of one hundred and twenty 
million $120,000,000 dollars to the Harriman interests and 
about $62,000,000 in royalties to the Soviet Government 
during the period of twenty years.* 

The Soviet authorities are so anxious to secure the good¬ 
will of the American Government that even after the conclu¬ 
sion of the Russo-Japanese Agreement, several members of the 
Third Internationale have repeatedly given out the statement 
that Russia would prefer an understanding with the United 
States of America in place of the present Russo-Japanese 
Agreement. It is notorious that Russia first offered the 
Saghalin concessions to the Americans, but because the Ame¬ 
rican Government did not recognize the Soviet Government so 
the concessions were given to the Japanese. Even M. Karakhan, 
the Soviet Ambassador to Peking, has repeatedly expressed 
the desire that Russiawould gladly co-operate with the United 
States in China, provided the American policy be for the 
interest of China. 


' It IB interesting to note hero that the 8o-callcil CorninuuiBtic f4ovornnipnt of RnsBia 
has not only in fact recognised private property in tlio land of the Russian Fensants, bnt 
has given out some five hundi’ed concessions during the last fe^v years to foreign capitalists. 
Regarding the Harriman concession as mentioned above, the following news items will 
be of great interest to those who blind!} Indieve that the Soviet Ciovernment is going to 
abolish private property. 

“ Jfoscoii', June i2th .—Representatives of the Soviel fo-day signed the cor.traet giving 
W. A. Harriman & Co. of New York the concession to exploit the rich Manganese mines at 
Chiatouri, Georgia.” 

" Miwcov', June 12fh,. —M. Djerjinsky, head of the Supreme Hconomie Council signed 
the Harriman concession for the Government and George Tchitcherin, Minister of Foreign 
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It seems to us that Russia will undoubtedly support 
American proposals regarding an international conference for 
the solution of the problems of extra-territoriality in China. 
The principal motive behind this action is not that Russia 
believes in American profession of altruism towards China, 
but to create some difference between the United States and 
Great Britain on the one hand and also Great Britain and China 
on the other. The Soviet estimate of American altruism in 
world affairs has been well expressed in the following comment 
based upon an editorial in the Russian paper Izvestia : 

“ Discussing English policy in China in an editorial, Izvestia points 
out that the line of world policy of England is beginning radically to 
diverge from that of the United Stales towards China. It regards the 
American proposal for an international conference on affairs of China as 
acceptable to all Powers while England is held to be alone interested in 
complete suppression of the Chinese national movement and the carrying 
on there of a policy of extreme bloody repression. 

Affairs countersigned it. John S Elliot signed for the Sarriman interests. The contract 
becomes operative within forty-five days, provided the Georgian Government in the mean¬ 
time liquidates the present state monopoly for tho export of Manganese which now controls 
the output of the Chiatonri mines. When this is done, the |1,000,000 in cash advanced by 
the American interests against the first year’s royalties will become available through 
Lloyd’s Bank in London. In a statement to the Associated freas, Djerjinsky said 

“ I am delighted that the uegotiations which lasted longer than a year and which 
were fraught with many difficulties, finally have borno fruit. / am confident that the contract 
will prove to be the forerunner of other projects of itimilur kind. We welcome American capital 
and American husinese men to Ruesia, and will accord every facility and consideration." 

“ According to previous Moscow despatches the concession granted to tho Harriman 
interests will give them control for twenty years of the Manganese fields in tho Chiatonri 
district of Georgia, said to be the largest and most pi-oductive of their kind in the world. 
The Soviet Government officials have estimated that Russia will got a minimum of about 
$62,000,000 in royalties over the period and that the Harriman interests will profit to the 
extent of $120,000,000. The concession is described as largest and the most important mining 
aicard ever granted by the Soviet Government. It marks the first entry of American business 
interests into Soviet Russia on a large scale. A new American corporation will be organised 
to develop the properties, but no public offering of securities is contemplated Associated 
in the financing will be certain Europeans. The Hardmans will install modern equipment, 
increase the carrying capacity of the railroad, and provide adequate ore-loading facilities at 
the port of Poti. These improvoinents, it is stated, which will effect a material saving, will 
cost approximately $4,000,000 and will require several years to complete,”— New York 
Times of Jane 13, 1925. 
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“ Recapitulatiug further on America’s policy, writeg ; ‘After 

a long voluntary isolation, America is now gradually entering on the inter¬ 
national political arena, slowly but surely conquering for herself a supreme 
world situation which she is trying to consolidate everywhere. Somewhere 
she goes together with England but there is evidence that soon England 
will find herself in the position of the Moor wlio realized his vvork was 
done. America’s policy is more and more receiving the character of 
aggressive pacifism, under a mask under which, as in the ease of Dawe’s 
system, she consolidates her economic, military and naval supremacy. 
By means of humanitarian slogans she undermines botli her adherents and 
adversaries working for her own supremacy.’ ” 

If the so-called “ Security Pact ” which is so warmly 
supported by the British Government becomes an accomplished 
fact (and in spite of serious opposition to the idea of the 
Security Pact in Germany, there is every possibility that 
Germany will agree to sign it), it would mean a great diplo¬ 
matic victory for Britain, assuring her, at least for the present, 
that she has nothing to fear from Prance or Germany. Then 
she will feel free to use her full pressure in the Orient against 
Russia, China and Japan, individually or collectively. 

The Russian statesmen see that if the Security Pact be an 
accomplished fact, it may hurt Russia. So the very day 
Dr. Stresseman received the Note of the Allied Powers for a 
Minister’s Conference at the end of September or the first 
week of October, it was reported in Paris that M. Krassin, the 
Soviet Ambassador had presented an idea of Franco-Russian 
Agreement including Asia. By this agreement i.ussia will 
agree to pay 60^ of the Russian bonds held by the French 
people, and France would give back the Russian fleet (so- 
called Wrangle fleet) which is now under French possession. 
It has been also reported that Soviet Russia is willing to make 
an Agreement with Poland and Czecho-Slavia and another 
agreement with Italy and Rouraania regarding Besarabia. 
The Special Correspondent of the London Times from Geneva 
writes: “Apart frm the eagerness to spoil play in a big 
European enterprise for peace, the Rolshevists are certainly 
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anxious to insure themselves provisionally on their western 
frontiers, in order to devote their main efforts to revolutionary 
schemes in Asia. Of this feature of their present policy the 
Turkish delegation that is now negotiating on the Mosul 
question in Geneva is fully aware.” ‘ 

It is practically impossible to predict any definite policy 
in matters of international polities, because policy changes like 
a swinging pendulum, although the ultimate idea remains 
constant. However, we venture to predict that under the 
existing conditions, the line of policy to be followed by Great 
Britain would be, to have a common policy with the United 
States of \merica and face Russia, Japan and China separately 
and frustrating every move of a combined action between 
these three nations, and if possible winning over one of them 
to the side of Anglo-American diplomacy. 

I here is no reason to believe that Britain will make a 
serious effort to win over Russia and succeed in the attempt, 
when she is following the present anti-Russian policy. It 
will be a very unexpected thing, if Anglo-American statesmen 
decide to* form an Anglo-American-Japanese Understanding 
against Russia. The American statesmen will reject the very 
idea of it, because it would enormously strengthen Japan, 
politically, navally and militarily, and they (Anglo-American 
statesmen) will have to give up the policy of isolation of Japan 
which is being pursued by them persistently and systemati¬ 
cally. Thus it seems certain that Anglo-American statesmen 
will try to win China to their side. 

British statesmen will be forced to change their present 
policy in China and have to accept American leadership, as 
they did when John Hay declared the “ Open Door Policy.” 
It is quite possible that if Great Britain follows American 
policy regarding China, then through American leadership, 
the Anglo-American statesmen will succeed in winning China 


Jjondou Tme«—Sopt. 18kh 1925. 
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to their side. The speech of Mr. Baldwin, the British Premier, 
before the Oiiina ^‘ociety in London on September 18th, 1926, 
foreshadows that Britain will change her policy towards China 
and act with America. However, if the Anglo-American 
statesmen can win over China on their side, this will not abate 
the existing Anglo-Russian rivalry, on the contrary it will be 
accentuated. As things stand in world politics, it can be safely 
asserted that the present Anglo-Russian rivalry, within a few 
years will result in an Anglo-Russian War or a World War in 
which Russia and Great Britain will be on opposite sides.^ 

In the diplomatic conflict that is now raging between 
Britain and Russia, it is apparent that Britain is winning in 
the European arena while Russia is combating Britain’s 
anti-Russian policy by a vigorous attack in the Orient. It 
may be said that whatever success Britain may achieve in 
European politics against Russia, it is rather negative ; because 
there is no possibility of any combination of Powers in Europe 
which will be able to crush Soviet Russia, so long as the Soviet 
Government can concentrate its strength on one front only. 
Soviet Russia’s largest front is not in Europe, but it is in Asia, 
in the East and South. Thus the question of national security 
has forced Soviet Russia to be friendly with Asiatic Powers 
whose frontiers touch those of hers. The Soviet leaders are 
rousing the Asiatic Powers against Britain to fight their own 
battle against the latter, through Asiatic support. Thus the 
Soviet policy in Asia is purely opportunistic and to preserve 
her national interest, and devoid of any tinge of altruism 
which is so often heralded by the leaders of Soviet Russia. 
It is the game of Real Politics in international relations; and 
none can blame them for this grand-stand play. 

Soviet Russia is alert and has taken steps to increase her 


* M. Felix Valyi, the French aathurity on World Politics holds that the British 
Empire in. Asia may be destroyed thr ugh the hatred of the Asian people against British 
Imperialism and exploitation. 

(See the Proceedings of the Institute of Politics (1925) at Williamstown (Mass) U.S.A. 

20 
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naval power in the Ear East (and also in the Black Sea 
region, if that is possible). The following dispatch is the 
Russian answer to British naval policy which is regarded by 
the Soviet leaders as anti-Russian:— 

Belgrade, September 9, 1925 .—Early next month a Soviet naval 
squadron will start on a world cruise, according to information received here 
from Moscow. The ships will be the dreadnought Marat (formerly Petro- 
pavlosky), the cruisers Ravotcy, lljitch, and Communist (formerly Novik) 
and will be under the command of Admiral Wasilieff. 

“ The fleet is to call at Riga, Stettin, Toulon, Genoa, the Italian 
ports on the Adriatic and Constantinople. If in the meantime Turkey has 
assented to strengthening of the Russian fleet in the Black Sea the squadron 
will proceed to Sebastopol, where the Marat will remain. Otherwise the 
route from Constantinople will be vid Gibraltar, Dakar, South Africa, 
Madagascar, Ceylon and Japan to Vladivostok, where it will be stationed 
as a permanent reinforcement of the Russian naval forces in the Far East.” 

The presence of the Russian fleet in Erench ports will 
undoubtedly rouse Erench imagination as to the value of 
Russian friendship; it will certainly bring back in the minds 
of the Erench people and statesmen the memory of the boons 
of the Eranco-Russian Alliance—what it did for Erance in the 
past, particularly during the Morocco Crisis and the World 
War. A friendly call of the Russian fleet in the Italian 
ports ^ will convince the Italians that these two nations have 
much in common to curb the inordinate ambition of Rouma- 
nia, and also they have common interest to protect in the 
Mediterranean. The visit of the Russian fleet to Constanti¬ 
nople may serve as an encouragement to the Turks to take a 
vigorous stand against the British attitude on the Mosul 
question. None should forget that the Russo-Turkish agree¬ 
ment was a factor in the defeat of Greece by Turkey which 
resulted in the signing of the Treaty of Lussane which has 


‘ A Borne despatch of Sept, 22 to Paris discloses that the Faoist Press is in favour of a 
Moditerraneau Entente comprisia^ Italy and Russia. Premier Mussolini is reported to be 
in favour of such a pact, 
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made the Angora Government more powerful than ever 
before. 

Strengthening of Russian naval power at Vladivostok 
will certainly result in increasing her prestige in China, and 
it will be a forerunner of a vigorous and positive policy in 
the Far East, as was the case after 1895 when the Russian 
fleet appeared in the Pacific and after the Sino-Japanese War 
Russia with the support of France and Germany interposed 
in favour of China and forced Japan to revise the first treaty 
of Simonosaki. Increasing the naval strength of Russia in 
the Far East may be a part of the recently concluded Russo- 
Japanese Agreement; it may even induce the anti-Japanese 
American statesmen to recognise the Soviet Government with 
the expectation that Russia will co-operate with America 
against Japan. 

Whatever may be the final result, it is certain that this 
move will force other nations to take notice of Russia. It 
will enable the Soviet Government to assert that in the future 
settlements of “ the problems of the Pacific ” Russia must not 
be ignored; and undoubtedly it will rouse gi-eater hostility of 
Britain against the growing power of Russia in the Orient. 

Without going into details, it can be asserted that in 
future international affairs, Germany in Europe and India 
in Asia, will become very important factors. If the present 
diplomatic conflict between Russia and Britain breaks into 
a war, what will be the position of the members of the League 
of Nations including India and Germany (the latter may 
become a member of the League of Nations in near future) ? 
What will be the attitude of the Cnited States of America 
in such an emergency ? Will the United States again go to 
war in support of the British Empire ? 

As Anglo-Russian rivalry in World Politics is a fact 
to-day, and as it is centred in the Orient, will not India, in 
case of a war, have to bear the major burden to save the 
British Empire in Asia ? Will it be to her interest to go 
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to another^ war ? What will be the price she must ask in 
advance and secure before she takes any side in the conflict ? 
Will she be able to remain neutral, if it be the best thing for 
her, to serve her national interest ? Is India prepared to do 
so ? Is India prepared to take charge of her national defence 
in any case, and particularly to enforce the policy of armed 
neutrality ? These questions may be superfluous for Indian 
statesmen to consider to-day because India has no voice in 
the matter of controlling her Foreign Policy and National 
Defence. Indian statesmen even to-day think that the ques¬ 
tion of self-government of India is a matter of India’s inter¬ 
nal affairs and they must not bother about the serious prob¬ 
lems of national defence and international relations ; but 
they forget that the internal situation of a country is always 
and very largely influenced by its foreign relations and the 
condition of national defence. To secure real self-govern¬ 
ment, India must have control of her Foreign Relations and 
National Defence; and the question of Anglo-Russian rivalry 
among other present factors in international relations, should 
receive earnest consideration of Indian statesmen and the 
British rulers of India. 


Taeaknath Das 
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THE CALL 

There’s something so fine in the morning, 
There’s a smell in the air like wine; 

And my heart becomes filled with longing 
To stretch out this soul of mine I 
And my pulses beat with a new desire 
To fly from tins city of stone, 

And take to the road of adventure 
Inviting me far for to roam. 

I know that the road is hard but free, 

And some folk are bettor at home 

For they’re deaf to the call of the sky and sea, 

And blind to the beauty of wind and foam. 

But I long for the lure of the venturesome way, 
And I hear the wild song in the fragrant ai**; 

So I’m off in the dawn, at break of day 
To follow the call, be it foul or fair. 


Lily S. Anderson 
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ESPIONAGE IN THE HINDU SYSTEM OF 
ADMINISTRATION 

{An Addendum) 

Page, 68,1. 9 for mahamayras read mahdmWyaa^ 

„ ('9, 1. 26 „ Dharmastham „ Dharmastha^ 

** on’ 1 o i fo** theives read thieves, 

„ oO, 1. lo ) . 

„ 76,1. 6 for mlecehahjataya read mlecchajatayahy 

„ 77, 1. 3 „ mahdmayras „ moMmvdtrae^ 

„ 79,1. 21 „ was read were^ 

„ 80,1. 32 „ made „ tahen^ 

„ 83,1. 2 „ to ,, o/i 

„ 83, 1. 15 „ v^kyaiarthavidydni read mkyamartha- 

vidam^ 

„ 86,1. 3 „ vahiscearh read vaMsoarah.^ 

„ 86, 1. 23 „ JPanchdlas „ Matsyas, and 

„ 88 1. 27 „ Mrcchakatiha read Mudrarak^asa. 

Also transfer the word pdndgaresu from the end of line 
27 on page 85 to the beginning of the next line, and add the 
word oa before kupye^u in line 29 on the same page. 


H. C. R. 








Another view of the Neiit ami Leninerad. 
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“ Pen and Ink ”—A book of talks on the writing of English Prose 
—by Guy N. Pocock (J. M. Dent & Sons, 2s, 6^^. net). 

The greatest recommendation of this useful volume of instructive 
hints is the writer’s eminently practical aim and method. English prose in 
its large variety of forms is carefully illustrated and the author has rightly 
aimed at “suggesting and stimulating ” instead of laying down any hard 
and fast law or rule of composition. Towards the end we have ten studies 
of well-selected modern writers like Kipling, Joseph Conrad, Kenne^. 
Grahame, W. H. Hudson, Wells, Masefield as a sea-poet, and Hankin and 
Galsworthy as dramatic artists which are really illuminating. We parti¬ 
cularly appreciate the little essays on the Writing of Short Stories, 
Writing of Plays, Criticism and Humour in the Contemporary Essay. This 


small volume is well worth careful reading. 


J. G. B. 


“ Selected Essays” —by Frederic Harrison with an introduction by 
Amarnath Jha, M.A. (Macmillan, 1925). 

It is a handy volume in which the pieces selected show judgment and 
taste. The essay on the Use of History is about the best in the series and 
then come the four essays on such prominent figures in literature as Gibbon, 
Arnold, Ruskin and Tennyson written in Harrison’s best style. The volume 
concludes judiciously with a survey of the movement of thought in the last 
two centuries and the 4th section of the Introduction contains a balanced 
estimate of Harrison’s powers as a prose writer. It is expected that this 
small volume will appeal to all lovers of good literature. 

J. G. B. 


“ John Dryden” —with an Introduction by J. St. Loe Straohey and 
“William Cowper,” with an Introduction by John Bailey, are really 
welcome additions to a very useful series of the best selected pieces from 
the works of representative poets of which the size, print and general 
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get’Up particular]/ commend them to the general reader. The poets con¬ 
cerned are here represented with literary discrimination and critical judg¬ 
ment. The editor has not overburdened his suggestive introduction by 
details about Dryden the man and has within a narrow compass given us 
something valuable regarding his poetry. Eighteenth Century poetry is 
not much read now-a-days and distinct service is rendered by such con¬ 
densation of the best production of a poet like Dryden whom without real 
loss no student of English poetry can neglect. Cowper’s Olney Hymns 
are not generally within easy reach and a dozen well chosen hymns in¬ 
cluded in the second volume considerably enhance its value. The short 
introduction to this volume is very ably written showing as it does within 
its very limited space the sharp contrast between Pope and Cowper and 
% nature of the important revolution in poetry that took place in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century to which Cowper’s contribution was 
not negligible. Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd. (London and 
Edinburgh) are to be congratulated on the issue of two such volumes of 
poetry. 


“ Arpana ”—by M. Sriramamurty (S. V. V. Press, Vizianagram, 
192'^), who seems to be a devoted follower of Ramkrishna Paramhansa, is a 
slender volume of ardent prayers and quiet meditations in very simple 
prose born, as the author with appropriate modesty claims, of sincere 
religious feeling bound to appeal to every one. These short prose pieces 
pulsate with longings of a deep spiritual experience and convince us of 
the writer’s perfect self-surrender. 

j. a. B. 


The Groundwork of Economics —by Radhakamal Mukherjee, 
M.A., Ph.D., Prof, of Economics and Sociology, Lucknow University— 
Published by Longmans & Co., pp. 218. Price Rs. 3. 

Dr. Radhakamal’s book on the “Groundwork of Economics” is 
probably known to some of the Review readers already. It ought to be 
circulated broadcast over the country for no abler treatment of some of our 
economic problems has appeared. From the rigid standpoint of the student 
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tlie arrangement may not be remarkably well-done but this detracts nothing 
from the general effect the book produces on the readers. He can well claim 
to have “ humanised economics iti this little book. The book opens by a 
glance at the primitive origin of man who must doubtless have improved 
his position by taking a leaf out of the book of the social ways and the 
economic habits of the animal world surrounding him. Man like the animal 
begins to store capital but unfortunately there is very often a misuse of 
capital producing tremendous consequences on the community. The 
instincts of man are generally thwarted leading to the creatipn of class 
warfare and antagonism which spreads through the ranks of the society and 
mars social solidarity. This is what capitalistic industrialism has done. 
The factors of production are then discussed but in a characteristically new 
manner. For remedying the poverty of the peasantry he rightly advocates 
the “artof new living ” and as William Archer says “ they must learn to 
want more wanis.” Following the footsteps of Dr. Rabindranath he points 
out that the anti-social activities of the richer classes which tend to follow 
the morbid path of exploiting their weaker neighbours have to be curbed. 
The newer and more productive ways of utilising land are indicated so that 
the evils arising out of the density of the population might be mitigated. 
Discussing the human factor he points out that man is “ a food motor ” 
and the efficiency of the human being depends largely on the quality and the 
quantity of nutritious foodstuffs taken by him. A weak race is absolutely 
useless for fiolitical or economic strife. Dr. llabindranatb, too, very often 
asserts va^nmatma balahinem labyah. Coming to land, the system of land 
tenures and their effects on the agricultural labourers have been pointed out. 
High prices, increasing pressure of population on the soil, the open^g up of 
the country as a result of the development of the means of communications, 
the increasing play of the inexorable L. of D.R. and the increasing number 
of alternative uses of land are pointed out as the causes for the high rents. 
This is followed by a chapter on the agricultural indebtedness. The next 
chapter deals with the recent tendencies in the field of capital concentration. 
Prices and wages are next discussed and the influence of the international 
factor on domestic prices and the wage-level is brought out clearly by the 
illustration of the tea industry during the days of 1918-20. Pages 116-147 
are devoted to a discussion of the agrarian problem and the introduction of 
the scientific farming, economic holdings, the due supply of capital and the 
co-operative organisation of small farmers are held out as promising 
remedies. A short chapter is devoted to the evils of urbanism and the 
existing tendency known as rural exodus. This leads to a discussion of 

21 
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the rural i-econstruction problem and the author’s keen grasp of the latest 
experiments made in foreign countries to revive interest in rural life has 
been of much use to him in discussing the problem of our '' decaying 
village." The last but one chapter deals with the present-day labour 
situation and once more there is a kaleidoscopic survey of the main 
problems of wages, hours of work, conditions of living, etc., which are 
discussed within a short space and in a compact manner. The last chapter 
gives the author’s proposed remedies to secure the economic development 
of the country. He yearns for a movement similar to the “ Green rising " 
of the West and the retention of the small industries in the country by 
developing hydro-electric power as in Sweden and Switzerland. This is but 
a running summary of the first-rate work pulsating with much interest. 
His valuable and interesting studies of our agrarian problem and the 
situation of the industrial labourer are surely some of the best expositions 
we have up to the present. We have an instance of academic wisdom 
which has no patience with the dry-as-dust expositions of the previous 
writers whose only n^erit for consideralion lies in the fact that they have 
faithfully, perhaps slavishly, copied the information of the ponderous tomes 
known as blue-books. Barring certain aspects which ought to have 
received greater attention from the hands of the author the book is an 
admirably sympathetic study and when our society is faced with the hard 
task of reeonstroction such studies as these are the very material we want. 
It is needless to state that it would be a guide to students for understand¬ 
ing certain phases of our social economy. 


B. Ramachandka Rah 




The Calcutta Review 
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Thr'Latf Lord Carmichaei.. 

We are deeply grieved to hear of the death of the Rt. Hon’ble 
Baron Carmichael of Skirling, the First Governor of Bengal 
and one of our Rectors, last month at the comparatively early age 
of 64 years. Many of us have a vivid recollection of the Royal 
Proclamation about the annulment of the partition of Bengal, the 
transference of the capital of British India from Calcutta to 
Delhi, and the announcement of the creation of Bengal as a 
presidency under a provincial governor. His Imperial Majesty 
promised to appoint a governor who would command the 
confidence of the people of the province, and whose sympathies 
towards Indian aspirations were quite well known. Expecta¬ 
tion ran high in Indian quarters, and the name of Sir K. G. 
Gupta was frequently associated with the new post. People, 
however, were not long kept in suspense and Lord Carmichael 
took the reins of office on April 1,1912. Naturally enough, great 
hopes were entertained of the new governor as one of the 
political legatees of Gladstone. But all these high hopes were not 
realised. As in the case of his chief, the fine drawn morality of 
Lord Carmichael sometimes degenerated into unctuousness and 
like him he always remembered his native country and 
occasionally forgot the province which claimed his special 
attention. 

University education in Bengal, however, has pleasanter 
memories of Lord Carmichael. But for the staunch support of 
the Governor of Bengal, the post-graduate scheme of Sir Asutosh 
Mookerji would never have proved a success. Some of us 
have a vivid recollection of the innocent resolution which 
Mr. H. R. James of the Presidency College moved in the Senate 
for the postponement of the proposed appointments to the 
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teaching staff in the University only for a fortnight—the tenure 
of office of Sir Asutosh Mookerji, as Vice Chancellor was to have 
run out in the meantime. We remember the henami telegram 
which was sent out from the headquarters and the fiat lux 
which was about to be issued from high Olympus—official fiats 
which have become so painfully frequent in our academic 
life. But' the Rector stood firm, and the first great steps in 
the organisation of the post-graduate studies were taken. 

Bengal will also remember Lord Carmichael gratefully 
because of the unstinted support which he offered to the 
promoters of the first non-official Medical College in India, 
which bears his name to-day. If Voltaire's famous paradox could 
be applied to “ vested interests" in India, the enormity of 
Lord Carmichael’s efforts would be readily appreciated and 
frankly admired. May his soul rest in peace I 


• » • » 


The Late Mr. Dwijendranath Tagore. 

In the death of Dwijendranath Tagore at the ripe old age 
of 87, Bengal loses a “recluse poet,” a philosopher, a scholar 
and a musician. Steeped in deep meditation in the shady groves 
of the Santiniketan for thirty long years, fighting hard against 
the allurements of an inheritance, Dwijendranath’s life was one 
long tale of devotion to the Goddess of Learning. He has, 
indeed, been overshadowed by his world-famous younger 
brother, but his name will yet find a niche in the pantheon of 
Indian scholarship and literary eminence. Says his brother 
in his Retniniscences about him : 

“His immense capacity for enjoyment like the breezes 

of spring helped poetry to sprout .Like the superabounding 

mango flowers, which carpet the shade of the mango topes 
in spring time, the rejected pages of his Dream Journey 
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were to be found scattered all over the house. Had any 
one preserved them they would have been to-day a basketful of 
flowers adorning our Bengali literature.” 

* # * -is 

The Late Maharaja Jagadindranath. 

Bengal has to mourn the loss of yet another of her cultured 
sons, Maharaja Jagadindranath Ray of Natore. A descendant 
of Rani Bhabani whose name is a household word in 
Bengal, the Maharaja combined in his person affability 
of manners and literary charm. He was not riveted to 
old aristocratic, dogmas A political reformer in the “ pre- 
Montagu-Chelmsford days” the Maharaja demonstrated 
throughout his life independence of character and maintained 
the best traditions of his ancient house. Our respectful ■ con 
dolencc to the members of the bereaved family. 

« » « « 

The Late Professor Sir Paul Vinogradoff. 

The world of scholarship has sustained a heavy loss owing 
to the death of Sir Paul Vinogradoff, Corpus Professor of 
Jurisprudence, Oxford University, for twenty-two years. Prof. 
Vinogradoff came out to India twelve years ago as one of our 
Tagore Professors and delivered a very interesting course of 
lectures to our students and professors. 

# * * * 

Dr. Sasibhusan Mali. 

Our congratulations to Mr. Sasibhusan Mali, M.Sc., 
who has just been admitted to the degree of D.Sc. The Board 
of Examiners consisted of the following gentlemen ; 


Prof. F. G. Donnan, F.R.S. 
Prof. J. C. Phillip, F.R.S. 
Prof. Nilratan Dhar, D.Sc. 
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Dr. Satvacharan Law and Dr. Bhanubhusan 

Das Gupta. 

Our felicitations are also due to Mr. Satyacharan Law, 
M.A , and Mr. Bhanubhusan Dasgupta, M.A., of the Presidency 
College, and of the department of Post-Graduate Studies in Arts 
who were admitted to the degree of Ph.D. Dr. Satyacharan 
Law is a scion of the famous Law family of Calcutta, and we are 
anxiously looking forward to the day when the field of scholai - 
ship Avill be extended further by his original investigations. 
The Board of Examiners which looked over his thesis consisted 
of the following gentlemen ; 

Sir Nilratan Sircar, Kt., M.A., M.D., LL.D., D.C.L. 

Dr. Baini Prasad, D.Sc., F.Z.S. 

Dr. Karamnarain Bahl, D.Sc. 

Dr. Bhanubhusan Dasgupta is one of the brilliant teachers 
of the Presidency College, who has just been appointed, on the 
! tjcui11>niefic/ci/ion o/ the /Appointments 13 o 3 .rc}, a lecturer in 
Economics in the Post-Graduate Department of the Calcutta 
University. His thesis was on '* Paper currency in India, a 
historical and critical study”—a subject of absorbing interest 
tr)-day. The following Board of Examiners adjudged his 
thesis • 

Mr. G. Findlay Shirras, M.A., F.S.S. 

Mr. j. M. Keynes, M.A., C.B. 

Mr. S. N. Pochkhanawalla. 
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Prof. Patrick Geddes, M.A. 

Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, M.A., Ph.D, 

Mr. P. K. Acharyya, D.Litt. 

and Mr. Uatta has been admitted to the degree of Ph.D. 


Premchand Rovchand Studentships. 

The Premchand Roychand Studentship in literary subjects 
for 1924 was divided equally among the following candidates ■ 

{i) Mr. Bhanubhushan Dasgupta. 

(ii) ,, Sukuinar Sen. 

(m) „ Hirendralal Dey. 

(iv) ,, Sarojkumar Das. 

All of them are distinguished scholars of this University, and we 
confess, any Board of Examiners, howsoever discriminating It 
might be, would find it very difficult to adjudge between 
such rival merits, and institute comparison between tlie 
original work produced on diverse subjects having no affinity 
whatsoever with each other. The Premchand Roychand 
Studentship is still regarded as the blue ribbon of this University 
in spite of malignant denunciation, and we suggest that the 
Syndicate do forthwith change the rules relating to the award of 
the Studentship so that it might be possible to award the 
scholarship to one who is pre-eminent among his rivals. 
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“ We recommend that each of the three candidates for the prize be 
awarded one-third of the prize. 

1. Dr. N. K. Bose, M.Sc., Ph.D. Aeroplane, Motion Theory and 

(Gottingen). its application. 

2. Mr. Satyendra Kumar (rz) Collision of L-particles with 

Ghosh, M.Sc. Helium Atoms. 

{h) Passage of r-ray through 
Helium. 

(c) On the curvature B-particle 
tracks. 

{d) On the Compton Effect. 

(e) Tracks of L-particles in 
Helium {Joint paper), 

(/) On photographing the 
Ionization Tracks of the 
Rest Atoms of Radioac¬ 
tive elements {Joint paper). 

3. Mr. H. N. Datta, M.Sc. {a) On a theorem of Lio relating 

to the theory of Interme¬ 
diate Integrals of Partial 
differential equations of 
the second order. 

{h) On surfaces with plane lines 
of curvature. 

Ganesh Prasad. 

N. M. Basu. 

S. K. Mitra. 

We frankly confess it is impossible to discover from the 
above a common basis for comparison. 

The Ritchie Prize and Parbaticharan Gold Medal. 

On the results of the Final B.L. and Intermediate B.L. 
Examinations held in July, 1925, the Ritchie Prize and the 
Parbaticharan Gold Medal were awarded to 
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(*) Susilkumar Mukerjee—(Non-collegiate Student) 

(ii) Sailendrakumar Raychaudhury (Uiiiversity Law 
College). 

« « i « 

Election of Fellows by Registered Graduates. 

Our congratulations to Mr. Ramaprosad Mookerjee, Dr. 
Bidhan Chandra Ray and Prof. Hiralal Haidar on their election to 
the Senate from the constituency of Registered Graduates. The 
number of voting papers issued was 472 ; the number of votes 
recorded was 434 and the votes recorded against the name 
of each of the candidates were as follows :— 


I. 

Mr. Ramaprosad Mookerjee 

... 419 

2 . 

Dr, Bidhan Chandra Roy 

... 380 

3 * 

Professor Hiralal Haidar 

373 

4 * 

Rai Bahadur Harendranath Das 

... ... 86 


« « « « 

The Syndicate for 1926.27. 

The Syndicate for the year 1926-27 has been constituted 
as follows: 

Elected by the Senate. 

Dr. W. S. Urquhart 
Principal H. C. Maitra 
Khan Bahadur Mr. Ashanulla 
Sir Nilratan Sircar. 

Elected by the Faculty of Arts. 

Mr. Pramathanath Banerjec 
Mt. SyamaproSad Mookerjee 
Mr. Manmathanath Ray 
Professor Pl*ainathanath Bafeefjet 
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Elected by the Faculty of Science. 

Mr. S. C. Mahalanabis 
Professor Praphulla Chandra Mitter 

Elected by the Faculty of Law. 

Mr. Birajmohan Majumdar 
Mr. Ramaprosad Mookerjee 

Elected by the Faculty of Medicine. 

Lt.-Col. F. A. F. Barnardo 
Principal Kedarnath Das 


'Elected by the Faculty of Engineering. 

• Principal T. H. Richardson 

^ 


The Board of Accounts. 

' The Board of Accounts for the year 1926-27 was consti¬ 
tuted as follows : : 

(1) Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy— President 

(2) Mr. J. C. Mitter 

(3) Principal P. G. Bridge 


Professor Jose Galvez. 

Professor Jose Galvez, Director of English and German 
Studies in the State University of Santiago in Chile, and 
Exchange Professor in the Universities of California and Berlin, 
came to Calcutta in course of a visit to India. The Secre¬ 
tary of the Council of Post-Graduate Studies ih Arts arranged 
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for two lectures by Dr. Galvez before the students of the 
University on 7th and 8th January last. The first lecture was 
on Chile-—the Country, its People, its History, its Culture, its 
Industries—and it was illustrated by a bioscope film. The 
second lecture was on the Education System of Chile. Pro¬ 
fessor Galvez who spoke with an American accent, made his 
subject most interesting, and his lectures were followed by an 
appreciative audience of over two hundred students each day. 
At the end of his lectures Dr. Galvez wanted the students to ask 
him questions, and on the second day he himself asked ques¬ 
tions on the social, religious, intellectual and political 
life of modern India, and this led to a lively discussion, 
some of the members of the staff who were present 
taking part in it. The questions asked by the students were 
generally to obtain information about Chile, but quite a number 
of them were on the condition of the American Indians in 
Chile and on the Professor's impressions of India, as well as 
on what they thought in Chile of things in India. The interest 
in the lectures was unflagging and on each day the meetings 
were continued till past 8-30 P.M. The Professor said he had 
come to India to see the land and the people with his own eyes, 
and he was delighted to meet the students so closely. He 
was as much pleased with his audience as his audience was 
with him, and in his genial personality the students and others 
present came in touch with a man of truly wide views and a 
sympathiser with India who had a genuine respect for the 
thought and culture of the country ; and the impression left 
by the Professor on the minds of most of the audience was 
that he certainly was one of that small band of scholars and 
cultured men who are to be found in all countries at the present 
day, and are in their own spheres silently but surely working 
for the better understanding and sympathy among peoples 
and for the establishment of peace and friendship among 
nations. 
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Mr. j. C. Ghosh and Mr. H. C. Mookerjee. 

It is a matter of great satisfaction to us that the Senate in 
its Annual Meeting held on the 30th January last on the recom¬ 
mendation of the Syndicate reappointed the present Registrar 
Mr. J. C. Ghosh, M.A., and the Inspector of Colleges, Mr. H. 
C. Mookerjee, M.A., Ph.D., for a further period of five years. 
Both the gentlemen enjoy great reputation for conscientous 
discharge of their duties. They are, moreover, very popular 
with all classes of people for their tact and geniality of manners. 
It is, therefore, in the fitness of things that the proposal for 
the extension of their period of service was accepted 
unanimously. 
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1. The Kamala Lectures on Indian Ideals in Educa¬ 
tion, Philosophy and Religion and Art. By Annie Besaiit, 
D.L.jWith a Foreword by the Hon’ble Sir Ewart Greaves, Kt., 
Demy 8vo. pp. ] 35 . lis. 1 - 8 . 

The work is the first series of lectures delivered in the Calcutta 
University by Dr. Annie Besant under the auspices of the Kamala 
Lectureship established in memory of his beloved daughter by the 
lute Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Kt., O.S.T, The author deals with Indian 
Education, Indian Philosophy and Eeligion and Indian Art in course 
of her three lectures. 


2. Glimpses of Bengal Life. By Rai Bahadur Dines- 
cliandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. Demy 8vo. pp. 321 . Rs. 4 . 

The work embodies the lectures delivered by the author in 1916 
as Bamtanu Lahiri Besearch Fellow of the Calcutta University. The 
work throws light oji many points connected with the social, political 
and religious history of Bengal. The last chapter contains stray 
noits on some Bengali ballads, Minaehetanor the gong of Goraksanath, 
on Ckandidas, Chaitavga's deset lion of Nadia and humour in old Bengali 
poetry. 


3. Chandimangalbodhini or Notes on Kavikankan- 
chandi, Part I. By Charachandra Banerjee. Royal 8vo. pp. 
672 . Rs. 6. 

In this book ilu' .author, who is also one, of the joint-editors of 
(ho text of Kavikankanehandi, has given .a very elaborate commen¬ 
tary on Part I of the text .already published by the University. 
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4. Some Problems of Indian Literature. By Prof. 
M. Winternitz, M.A., Pb.D. Eoyal 8vo. pp. 130. Es. 2-8. 

Contents : The Age of the Veda—Asiatic Literature in Ancient 
India—Ancient Indian Ballad Poetry—Indian Literature and World- 
Literature—Kautilya Arthasastra—Bhasa. 


5. Elementary Banking. By B. Eamachandra Eau, 
M.A., L.T. Demy 8vo. pp. 209. Es. 3. 

This little book gives a clear idea of a Commercial Bank and its 
theory and estimates the economic importance of their operations, viz,, 
Bank deposits, Note-issue, Drafts, Discounts, Loaos and Advances, 
Investments and Acceptances. It will be a very useful book for com¬ 
mercial students who desire to understand the work of a bank—how 
it obtains its capital, how that capital is employed, how profits arise and 
are distributed and how again a Commercial Bank fails. 


6. Inland Transport and Communication in MediacYal 
India. By Bijoykumar Sarkar, A. B. (Harvard), Eoyal 8vo. 
pp. 91. Es. 1-12. 

The object of this book is to study the methods of inland transport 
and communication in Mediaeval India, roughly from the 11th 
to the IHtli century A.D. In the preparation of this work, the chro¬ 
nicles of Mahoraedan historians and the accounts of foreign travellers 
have been the author’s principal sources of information. 


7, Economics of Leather Industry. By the same 
author. Demy 8vo. pp. 194. Es. 2-8. 

In this book the author makes a careful economic survey of the 
existing sources of supply and deals with the economic importance of 
leather, causes of the decline of the indigenous leather industry, the 
export trade of raw hides and skins and the possibilities of successful 
leather industry in this country. The book contains valuable sugges¬ 
tions for the improvement of the raw material on which the economic 
life of various branches of leather industry depends. 

“ ...The seri-s of the articles ought to be read generally by all interested in the 
industries and commerce of India and particularly by those who are concerned with 
the leather industry and business .”—Modern Review, April, May, June, 1926. 
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1. CULTURE AND SOCIAL ORGANISATION 

Culture and Kultur Race Origins or the Past Unveiled, 

by H. Bruce Hannah, Bar-at-Law. ' Demy 8vo. 
pp. 158 . Rs. 3 - 12 . 

Besides other cognate matters, the book generally deals 
with race-origins, race-developments, and race-movements, and 
differentiates, not only between Barbarous Races and Culture- 
Races, but also between Barbarous Races that were or are 
civilised and those that were or are uncivilised. 


^Ancient Indian History, B. C. 650 to 325 (Carmichael 
Lectures, 1918 ), by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, M.A., 
Ph.D., F.A.S.B. Demy 8vo. pp. 230 . Rs. 2 - 13 . 

This book contains four lectures on the period of Indian 
History, which irnmediiitcly preceded the rise of the Mauryan 
Power. 'Fhe theme of the first lecture is the Aryan colonization 
of Southern India. In the second, the Professor has dealt 
with the Political History of the period, the characteristic fea¬ 
ture of which is the gradual evolution of Imperialism. The 
third and fourth lectures pertain to the Administrative History of 
the period. The third lecture is divided into two parts, the 
first of which deals with the Literature on Hindu Polity, and the 
second aims at setting forth some of the Hindu conceptions of 
Monarchy. In the fourth lecture, the author has endeavoured to 
show that Monarchy was not the only form of Political Govern¬ 
ment known to India, but that the Governments of a more or 
less popular character, such as, oligarchy, aristocracy, and demo¬ 
cracy were also flourishing side by side with it. 


# 

Ancient Indian Numismatics (Carmichael Lectures, 1921 ), 
by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, M.A., Ph.D., F.A.S.B. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 241 . Rs. 4 - 14 . 


* Oqt of stock 
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This book contains a course of lectures on Numisniatics, a 
part of Archjfiology, delivered by the Professor in 1918. The 
subjects of the lectures are as follows; 

I. Importance of the Study of Numismatics. 

II. Antiquity of Coinage in India. 

III. Karshapana; its Nature and Antiquity. 

IV. Science of Coinage in Ancient India. 

V. History of Coinage in Ancient India. 

Asoka {Carmichael Lectures, 1923), by D. R. Bhandarkar, 
M.A., Ph.D., F.A.S.B., Carmichael Professor of Ancient 
Indian History and Culture, Calcutta University. Demy 
8vo. pp. 364. Rs. 5. 

In this book the author has set forth his views about the 
Buddhist monarch after a careful and systematic study for a 
quarter of a century not only of the inscriptions of Asoka but also 
of the valuable translations and notes on these records by dis¬ 
tinguished scholars in the field of Ancient History of India. The 
book consists of eight chapters dealing with the following topics: 
I, Asoka and his early life, IT, Asoka’s empire and administration, 
in, Asoka as a Buddhist, IV, Asoka’s Dhamma, V, Asoka as a 
missionary, VI, Social and Religious life from Asokan monument, 
VII, Asoka's place in history, VITI, Asoka’s inscriptions. 

Extract from a letter from M. Senart, the distinguished French Savant— 

“ ... I am grateful to your book because it has brought me a brilliant 
example of the ingenious and passionate skill with which modern India endea¬ 
vours to reconstruct its past.you intended to show by an analysis of the 

inscriptions what information hitherto unexpected they can yield to a sagacious 
and penetrating explorer." 

The Evolution of Indian Polity, by R. Sham.a Sastri, B.A., 
Ph.D. Demy 8vo. pp. 102. Rs. 6. 

Contains a connected history of the growth and development 
of political institutions in India, compiled mainly from the Hindu 
Sastras. The author being the famous discoverer and translator 
of the Kautiliya Arthasastra, it may be no exaggeration to call 
him one of the authorities on Indian Polity. 

Contents: —I. Tribal State of Society. II. Elective 
Monarchy. III. The Origin of the Kshatriyas. IV. The 
People’s Assembly. V. The Duties and Prerogatives of the 
Kings and Priests. VI. The Effect of Jainism and Buddhism 
on the Political Condition of India. VII. The Empire-building 
policy of the Politicians of the Kautilya Period. VII. Espion¬ 
age. IX. Theocratic Despotism. X. The Condition of the 
People—^Intellectual, Spiritual and Economical. 

“.The titles of the lectures will indicate the wealth 

of information contained in them.Some of the facts 
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inentioniid by Mr. Shastri wiJl bo au oyo-opoiior to mosti jH'Oplo, 
who are fond of iiriaginin{» that Tndiiins hiuo always been ‘ vain 
dreamers of an empty day,’ occupyiii*,^ lliomsolves with tiling's of 
the Great 7h'\ond, suincinely coulemptuoiiK of niundaiu! affairs, 

re^ardiu}^ theJi) as Maijd, illnsion.All desirous of knowing 

the conditions of life in Ancient India should rtaid carefully this 
fascinating volume, whicli is one more evidence of the splendid 
work that the Post-Graduate, teachers of the. Calcutta University 
are doing.”— Hindusthan Review, July, 1023. 

Social Organisation in North-East India, in Buddha’s 
Time, by Kichard Fick (trauHlated by Sisirkiiinar 
Maitra, M.A., rii.I).). Fcniy ftvo. pf). 890. Es. 7-8. 

” Dr. Fields Die SnriaJe (iliedcruug iin \'ordosfJichi' 7 } 
Indicn Zn Buddhas Zeit has, for many years, been of invaluable 
assistance to all interested in the soe.ial and administrative 
history of Buddhist India. But those ignorant of German were 
unable to make use of that hook and their warm gratitude will be 
extended to Dr. Maitra for his eminently readable translation. 
The book is too well-known to need any review; suffice to say 
that the translation is worthy of the book. Now that this scholar¬ 
ly work is made available in English, it should find a larger 
circulation.”— Hindusthan Review, July, 1923. 

Contents. 

Chapter I— Introduction —The Brahrnanical Caste-Theory. 

Chapter II— General View of the Castes —The Brahinanical 
Caste-Theory in the Pali canon—Theoretical discussions about 
the worthlessness of tlu* caste—The Essential ' cbaraetoi’ist ies oi 
castiss. 

Chapter III— The Homeless Ascetics —Translation to the 
homeless condition a universal characteristic of Eastern (\ilturc— 
Causes of Asceticism. 

Chapter IV— The Ruling Class —The Kshattriyas—Superior¬ 
ity of the Kshattriyas over the Brahmanas. 

Chapter V— The Head of the Stale -The chief represen¬ 

tative of the Kshattriyas is the King—(hmoral View—The Duties 
of the King—Limits of Royal Power. 

Chapter VI— The King's Officers —General View of Ministers. 

Chapter VII— The House Priest of the King —Historical Evo¬ 
lution of the post of PuTohita —His share in Administration. 

Chapter VIII— The Brahmanas —General View of the Brah- 
manas according to the Jatakas—The Four Asramas—Duties and 
Privileges of the Brahmanas. 

Chapter IX— The Leading Middle Class Families —The 
Position of the Gahaipati —the Setthi. 
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Chapter X— The Guilds of Tradesmen and Artisans —Stage 
of Economical Evolution in the Jatakas—Organisation of the 
Artisan Class. 

Chapter XI— Casteless Professions. 

Chapter XII— The Despised Caste. 

Sources of Law and Society in Ancient India, by Nares- 
chandra Sen, M.A., D.L. Demy 8vo. pp. 109. 
Rs. 1-8. 

In this book the author traces the sources of Ancient Indian 
Law with reference to the environments in society and deals with 
matters regarding legal conceptions historically, initiating a 
somewhat new method, mainly following the one indicated by 
Ihering with reference to Roman Law, in the study of problems 
of Hindu Law. 


Political History of Ancient India (From the Accession of 
Parikslnt to the extinction of the Gnpta Dynasty), by 
Hemchandra Raychandhuri, M.A., Ph.D. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 374. Rs. 4. 

Dr. Raychaiidhuri’s work in the domain of Indology is cha¬ 
racterised by a rare sobriety and by a constant reference to ori¬ 
ginal sources and this makes his contributions specialiy valuable. 
We have here probably the first attempt on scientific lines to 
outline the political history of India of the Pre-Buddhistio period 
from about the 10th Century'B. C. and the work is one of great 
importance to Indian history. 

Prof. J. Jolly, WttTzburg :—“ .What an enormous mass of evidence has 

been collected and discussed in this work, an important feature of which is the 
quotation of the original texts along with their translation which makes it 
easy to control the conclusions arrived at. The ancient geography not less 
than the ancient history of India has been greatly furthered by your researches 
and much new light has been thrown on some of the most vexed problems of 
Indian Archaeology and chronology." 

Prof. F. Otto Schrader :—“ I have read the book with increasing interest 
and do not hesitate to say that it contains a great many details which will be 
found useful by later historians. ” 

Prof. A. Berriedale Keith ;—“ Full of useful information.’* 


Ancient Romic Chronology, by H. Bruce Hannah, Bar-at- 
Law. Royal 8vo. pp. 60. Rs. 1-8. 

The book deals with the method of embodying some original 
researches of Mr. H. B. Hannah in the domain of Chronology 
and computation of time in Ancient Egypt, as well as other 
connected matters, the process being shewn through various in¬ 
ternal evidences. 
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Pre-Historic India, by Panchanan Mitra, M.A. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 300 (with 30 coloured plates). Bs. 6. 

One of the pioneer works on Indian pre-history by a young 
Indian scholar, who is well posted in the latest work in this 
subject. 

Contents :—The Needs, Methods and Sources of Pre-His¬ 
toric Studies in India—Geology and Pre-Historic Archaeology— 
the Human Ancestry (the cradieland, first migrations and Indian 
fossil skulls)—Pre-chellean cultures—Chellean cultures—The 
Karnul Cave-dwellers—The close of the Pleistocene—Pre-historic 
Art—The Neolithic types in India—The Neolithic Settlements— 
Pre-Historic -Metallurgy—Pre-Historic copper, bronze and iron 
finds—The Indian Megaliths—Cultural sequence affinities and 
survivals. 

International Law and Customs in Ancient India, by 

Pramathanath Bancrjee, M.A., B.L, Royal 8vo. pp. 
170. Rs. 4. 

In this interesting book the author demonstrates the elaborate 
code of International Law and military usages which existed in 
Ancient India, and a cursory glance will show that the Ancient 
Indian usage in this matter was much more elaborate and much 
more humane than that followed by all nations of antiquity and 
even by nations of Modem Europe. 

Contents :— Sources of International Law—International 
Status or Persons in International Law—^Intercourse of States— 
The Essential Eights and Duties of States—The Theory of the 
Balance of Power—Treatises and Alliances—War: Character: 
Grounds—The Law relating to Enemy Persons and Enemy Pro¬ 
perty—The Agents, Instruments, and Methods of Warfare— 
Neutrality. 

Economic Condition of Ancient India, by J. N. 8amaddar, 
B.A., M.R.A.S., F.B.E.8., P.R.Hist.8. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 186. Rs. 3. 

A brilliant study, which embodies a reconstruction of eco¬ 
nomic data and of economic theories in Ancient India from 
treatises and from scattered references in early Hindu and 
Buddhist literature. This is the first systematic attempt 
to deal with this important subject. “ The author in course of 
his six lectures lays bare to us the underlying spirit and principles 
of the great Hindu Civilisation. He has taught us to look not 
merely at the actions of the Ancient Indians and their glorious 
achievements in the domains of Economics and Politics but he 
has unfolded the environments in which they were wrought, the 
motives which impelled them and the ambition which inspired 
them.” The book has been highly praised by Dr. Sylvain Levi, 
Dr. Jolly, Prof. Winternitz, Sir John Bucknill, Dr. A. Marshall, 
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Prof. Hopkins, Prof. Telang, Dr. Keith and many other 
distinguished savants. 


Some Contribution of South India to Indian Culture, by 

S. Krisliiiaswanii Aiyangar, M.A., P 1 ).D. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 408 . Hr. 0 . 

Tl)is book by tho Professor of Inditin History and Arehajo- 
Jogy in the University of Madras contains the readership lectures 
ho delivered in 1919 in Calcutta. 

“ They are one of l.Iic firat fruits of tbc policy of Calcutta University to 
ci'ciilc .1 (Ifiiailiuciit ol Iiultiui Slu(lu-s—linguistics, arclia'ology. anthropology, 
and liistory Ur. Aiyaiig.ar writes with a practised hand and with the dis- 
(■criiiiieiil ol an eviiericiiced seeker altei lin-torical truth ; and his lectures form 
,.,.ii,nl)uti(jij of tome considerahle value to (he grovMiig amount of literature 
on Indian Anthropological Studies. Jiegiiming with the coining of the 
Aryiiiis, which means tlie brahmans, to South India, the author proceeds to 

(lescrilie, mainly historically, the main currents of culture.The author 

priMieeds to .anahse the mthiences exerted on and by South India when 

orlliodox HiiHlmsm was tainted by alien iiiflueuces.From rehgion Dr. 

Aiyangar passes on to conimeice, and devotes a considerable portion of this 
work to showing how South India is responsible tor the spread ^ of Hindu 

culture, to the Kastein islands and even so far as Ciiina...The aiitlior 

tmally traces the type of administration which grew up m South India and 
whicli, as lie points out, has left traces to the present day. The whole work 
IS full of interest to the enquirer into the early stages of Indian culture ; 
It will be ol much value to the scholar, and not without utility to the aduii- 
nistrator.”—'J'umcs oj India, Bombay, Nov. 14, 1923. 

Extract jrom Indian Antiquary, Vol, Llll, for January-itebruary, 1924 : 

6'ir Richard Temple writes : ‘...They (the Lectures) are so full of valu¬ 
able suggestions that it is worth while to consider here the results of the 

study of a ripe scholar in matters South Indian.To myself, the b<wk is a 

fascinating one and it cannot but be of the greatest value to the students, 
for whom the lectures were intended.’.” 

Yishnudharmottaram, Part III, by Stella Kramrisch, Pli.D., 
Ivecturer m Pine Arts (Department of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture), Calcutta University. Koyal 8vo. 
pp. 62 , He. J. 

The most ancient and most exhaustive treatise on ^lan 
Painiinq in Sanskrit Literature is to be found in Part III of t e 
Vishnudharmottaram, of which a translation introduced by an 
account of, and comparison with, methods and ideals of pamtmg, 
collected from various Sanskrit texts, is given in this book. 


Some Problems of Indian Literature. By Prof. M. Win- 
lernit/., M.A., Pb.D. Boyal 8vo. jip. 180 . Rs. 2-8. 

Cinilnils- Th(t Age of Ihe Veda—Asiatic Literature in 
\,icient Irulia-Aneicnt Tndian Ballad Poctry-Indian Literatur.' 
and World-liiterature—Kaulilya Arthasastra—Lhasa. 
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2. RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Comparative Religion {Siep]ia}ios Nirmalendu Ghosh Lec¬ 
tures delivered in the Calcutta University in 1923 ; pub¬ 
lished in July, 1925), by Prof. A. A. Macdohell, M.A. 
(Oxon.), Ph.D. (Leipzig), D.Litt. (Edin.), D.O.L. 
(Calcutta). Royal 8vo. pp. 194. Rs. 3. 

The work is the first course of lectures on Comparative 
Religion delivered under the auspices of the Stephanos Nirmalendu 
Ghosh foundation. The author has given a survey, in eight 
lectures, of all the imjjortant religions of antiquity, including an 
introductory one on ‘ Primitive Religion.’ They embrace Confu¬ 
cianism, Zoroastrianism, Brahmanism (including Buddhism), 
Greek religion, Judaism, Muhammadanism and Christianity, 
These religions are treated objectively, not from the point of view 
of any particular one. It has been shown what they have in 
common, and to what extent each approaches universality, to the 
outlook of a world religion. 


The Kamala Lectures on Indian Ideals in Education, 
Philosojdiy and Religion and Art. By Annie Besant, 
D.L., witli a Poreword by the ITon’ble Sir Ewart 
Greaves, Kt., Dcrny 8vo. pp. 135 . Rs. 1 ,- 8 . 

The work is the first series of lectures delivered in the 
Calcutta University by Dr. Annie Besant under the auspices of 
the Kamala Lectureship estal lishod in memory of his bekived 
daughter by the late Sir Asulosh Mookerjee, Kt., C.S.I. The 
author deals with Indian Education, Indian Philosophy and 
Religion and Indian Art in course of her three lectures. 

System of Buddhistic Thought, by Rev. S. yarnnkanii. 
Royal 8vo. pp. 372 . Rs. 15 - 0 . 

The book presents in a comprehensive though short form a 
complete view of Buddhistic Philosophy, both of the Mahayana 
and Hinayana Schools. 

Contents : —Chapter I— Introduc.iion. Essential principles of 
Buddhist Philosophy. All is impermanence—There is no Ego— 
Nirvana is the only calm. 

Chapter EE — Karma-Phenomenology—Karma as a principle in 
the Moral World— Karma as the active principle in the world of 
particulars— Karma as an active principle in the physical world. 

Chapter HI— The Sarvastiivavadins (Realists)—The Tenets of 
the Sarvastitvavadins—Explanation of the Seventy-five Dharmaa 
—Shankara’s criticism of the Sarvastitvavadins, &c., &c. 

2 
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Chtiptor IV— The Satyaaiddhi School —(the Theory of the 
Sarva-Sunyatavada)—The Essential parts in the doctrine of the 
School—The View of Buddha-Kaya in this School. 

Chapter V— The Madhyamika School —(The Theory of the 
middle course)—The fundamental doctrine of this School—^The 
conceptiSn of Buddha-Kaya in this School. 

Chapter VI— Alaya-Phenomenology (the Theory of the Vijna- 
navadins)—The classification of things—The four stages of the 
cognitive operation of consciousness—Further discussion of the 
Eight Vijnanas. 

Chapter VTI— Bhutaiaihata {Suchness) Phenomenology —The 
Relation of Suchness to all things—The Theory of Impression. 

Chapter VIII— The Tien Tai School —The three principles of 
this School, (1) Emptiness, (2) Conventionality and (3) Middle 
path—The Theory of Klesa. 

Ch.apter IX— The Avatansaka School —The Theory of the 
Dharmaloka-Phenomenology. 

Chapter X— Conclusion —God in us and we in God—The 
Buddhist idea of Faith—The Buddhistic Ethics. 

Appendix —The six kinds of Causes and the five kinds of 
Effects. 

Edward J. Thomas, University Library, Cambridge : . I ghall find 

the work most useful. The book seems to me very valuable in giving a con¬ 
nected view of the different Schools of Buddhistic thought, and of special 
importance for European Scholars both in supplying information not easily 
accessible in tlib West, and also in treating the whole subject from an in¬ 
dependent standpoint. 

I think the book reflects honour not only on the author but also on the 
devotion to scholarsliip shown by the Calcutta University. 


Prolegomena to a History of Buddhistic Philosophy, by 

B. M. Barua, M.A. (Cal), B.Lit. (Lond.) Boyal 8vo. 

pp. 52. Rs. 1-8. 

The book embodies the results of a scientific enquiry by the 
author, from the historical standpoint, into successive stages in 
the genesis and increasing organic complexity of a system of 
thought in India, supposed to have evolved out of a nucleus as 
afforded by the discourses of Gautama, the Buddha. 

The Original and Developed Doctrines of Indian 
Buddhism, by Ryukan Kimura. Sup. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 82. Rs. 3. 

It is a comprehensive manual of charts, giving an explicit 
idea of the Buddhist doctrines, as promulgated in diverse ways by 
diverse Buddhist Philosophers. 
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The History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, by 
B. M. Barua, M.A. (Cal.), T) Lit. (Lond.) Eoy I vo 

pp. 468. Es. 10-8. 

The book gives a clear exposition of the origin and growth of 
Indian Philosophy from the Vedas to the Buddha, and seeks to 
establish order out of chaos—to systematise the teachings of the 
various pre-Buddhistic sages and seers, scattered in Vedic 
literature (Vedas, Brahmanas, Upanishads) and in the works of 
the Jainas, the AJivikas and the Buddhists, 

Prof. S. Radhahrtshnan, M.A., King George V Professor of Philosophy, 
University of Calcutta:—' The only book of its kind. No student of the 
Philosophy of the Upanishads can afford to neglect it. The book shows accurate 
scholarship and deep insight on every page." 

Prakrit Dhammapada, by B. M. Barua, M.A. (Cal.), D.Lit. 
(Lond.) and 8. N. Mitra, M.A. Demy Hvo. pp. 329. 
Es. 5. 

A new edition of the Dutreuil do Rhins Kharosthi MS. of the 
Dhammapada^ of which an edition was published in the Journal 
Asiatique in 1897 by M. S^nart. The joint-editors have recon¬ 
structed whole passages from minute fragments not utilised by M. 
S^nart, and they have brought in the results of their vast and deep 
Pali studies in establishing the text. The importance of the 
Dhammapada as a world classic need not be emphasised too much. 
In the introductory essay, there is an able study of the question 
of the literary history of this work. 


Early History of the Yaishnava Sect, by Hemchandra 
Eaychaudliuri, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. pp. 158. 
Es. 2-13. 

The book contains materials for a connected history of 
Vaishnavism from the Vedic times to the age of the early Tamil 
Acaryas who laid the foundation of Sri Vaishnava School. The 
author takes into consideration only works of proved antiquity and 
epigraphical records. His method of treatment is strictly scientific, 
and he comes to a number of interesting conclusions, among 
which is the establishment of the historic personality of Vasudeva- 
Krishna and the determination of the doctrines of the old Bhaga- 
vata sect. 

" The lectures of Mr. Hemchandra Eaychaudhuri on the Early History of 
the Vaishnava Sect read almost as would a Bampton lecture on the " Historical 
Christ " to a Christian audience. They are an attempt to disentangle the 
authentic figure of Krishna from the mass of Puranio legend and gross tradition, 
from the wild conjectures and mistaken, if reasoned, theories which surround 
his name. The worship of Krishna is not a superstitious idolatry; it is the 
expression of the Bhakti, the devotional faith of an intellectual people, and 
many missionaries, ill-equipped for dealing with a dimly understood creed 

would do well to study tliis little volume.”— The Times Literary Supplement, 

May 12, 1921. 
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A History of Indian Logic (Ancient, Mediaeval and Modern 
Schools), by Mahamahopadliyaya Satischandra Vidya- 
bhushan, M.A., Ph.D., M.E.A.S., F.A.S.B., late 
Principal, Sanskrit College, Calcutta, and Joint Philolo¬ 
gical Secretary, Asiatic Society of Bengal. With a 
foreword by Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. Demy 8vo. pp. 
696. Es. 15. 

A monumental work. Dr. Vidyabhusan has given here a 
detailed account of the system of Nyaya, and has left no source 
of information, whether Brahmanical, or Buddhist (Indian and 
Tibetan), or Jaina, untapped. The history is brought down from 
the days of the Vedas to the 19th century, and is full of facts well 
disposed and lucidly set forth. 

The author did not live to see the publication of a work 
which is sure to make his name immortal in the annals of In- 
dology. 

Prof. A. Berriedale Keith, D.C.I., D.Litt., University of Edinburgh, 
writes :— 

The work reflects the highest credit on its late author. It contains a 
vast mass of carefully verified information lucidly arranged and expounded 
and it is invaluable to every serious student of Indian Logic. It must for a 
very long period form an indispensable source of material for workers in the 
field of Indian Philosophy, and whatever difference there may be with the 
views of the author whetlier in principle or in detail, they cannot possibly 
obscure the permanent value of a work which—as any one familiar with Indian 
logic knows only too well—must have involved almost endless labour. The 
University of Calcutta is to be congratulated on the fact lhat it was found 
possible to produce the book despite the author’s death before its completion, 
and the thanks of scholars are due to it for the production of the work in 
such effective and enduring form. 


A Short History of the Mediaeval School of Indian Logic 

(Griffith Memorial Prize, 1907), by the same author. 

Eoyal 8 VO. pp. 210. Es. 7-8. 

The two principal systems of the Mediteval School of Indian 
Logic, viz., the Jaina Logic and the Buddhist Logic, have been 
thoroughly expounded here by bringing together a mass of infor¬ 
mation derived from several rare Jaina Manuscripts and Tibetan 
xylographs hitherto inaccessible to many. In the appendices a 
short and general history of the University of Nalanda and the 
Royal University of Vikramsila has also been given. 

3. ANCIENT INDIAN TEXTS 

Rigveda Hymns (with the commentary of Sayana). Demv 

8vo. pp. 136. Es. 2-13. 
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Mann Smritit edited by Mahamaliopadhyaya Ganganath Jba, 
M.A., D.Litt., Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad University. 

The work is an English translation of the commentary of 
Medhatithi on the Institutes of Manu. The two editions, that 
had already been published, viz., one by V. N. Mandlik and the 
other by G. E. Gharpure, being considered avowedly defective on 
account of a hopeless muddling of the text, Ur. Jha collected 
manuscripts from various places; and, with the help of these 
MSS., made out an intelligible text, and then proceeded with the 
work of translation. It has been estimated that the translation 
will occupy five volumes, of which the following have been 
published:— 

Vol. I, Part I—Comprising Discourse I and 28 verses of 
Discourse II, Royal 8vo. pp. 266. Rs. 6. 

Vol. I, Part n—Comprising verses XXIX to end of Discourse 
II, Royal 8vo. pp. 290. Rs. 6. 

Vol. II, Part I—Comprising the whole of Discourse III, 
Royal 8vo. pp. 304. Rs. 6. 

Vol. II, Part II—Comprising Discourse IV, Royal 8vo. pp. 
208. Rs. 6. 

Index to Vols. I and II, Royal 8vo. pp. 92. 

Vol. Ill, Part I—Comprising Discourses V and VI, Royal 
8vo. pp. 278. Rs. 6. 

Vol. Ill, Part II—Comprising Discourses VII and the index 
to the whole of Vol. Ill, Royal 8vo. pp. 206. Rs. 7. 

Vol. IV, Part I—Comprising a portion of Discourse VIII, 
Royal 8vo. pp. 252. Rs. 8. 

Vol. IV, Part II—(m the press.) 

Vol. V —(in the press.) 

Manu Smriti, Notes, Part l—Textual—By the same author. 
Royal 8vo. pp. 569. Rs. 12. 

Manu Smriti, Notes, Part II— Explanatory —By the same 
author. Royal 8vo. pp. 870. Rs. 15. 

Manu Smriti, Notes, Part 111—Comparative {in the press.) 

Besides printing the five volumes of Manu Smriti comprising 
translation of Medhatithi, it has been decided to print separate 
volumes comprising Notes by the same author. The notes have 
been divided into three parts: Part I— Textual —dealing with the 
readings of the texts and allied matters; Part lI—ExplanatoTy— 
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oontaining an account of the various explanations of Manu’s text, 
provided not only by its several commentators, but also by the 
more important of the legal digests, such as the Mitakshara, the 
Mayukha, and the rest; Part IH— Comparative-Getting forth what 
the other Smritis—Apastamba, Bodhayana, etc., have got to 
say on every one of the more important topics dealt with by Manu. 

Inscriptions of Asoka, by Prof. D. K. Bhandarkar, M.A., 
Ph.D., and S. N. Majiimdar, M.A., D. Crown 8vo. 
pp. 104. Ks. 4-4. 

The various texts of the rock, pillar, cave and other inscrip¬ 
tions are given in parallel lines to enable the student to compare 
the different readings at a glance. 


Bhela Samhita. (Same as Vol. VI of the Journal of the 
Dept, of Letters.) Eoyal 8yo. pp. 286. Bs. 9. 

It contains the complete text (in Sanskrit) of the Bhela 
Samhita, one of the most ancient and valuable treatises on Indian 
Medicine. 


II. HISTORY 

1. INDIA (MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN) 

Siva Ghhatrapatiy by Sarendranatli Sen, M.A., Pb.D. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 284. Rs. 4-14. 

A translation of the oldest systematic biography in Maratlii 
of the great Maratha hero, the Sahhaaad Bakhar, with extracts 
from Chitnis and Sivadigvijaya with explanatory notes. 

".It is the first of a series iotended for such students of Maratha 

history as are ignorant of Marathi. Of the importance of the Bakhar 
Chronicles for a study of the rise and growth of Maratha power there can be 
no doubt; their historical accuracy is not always unimpeachable. But all in¬ 
terested in this subject will feel deeply grateful to Mr. Sen and the 
Calcutta University for making this study possible and easy .”—The Hin- 
diisthan Review, Oct. 1924. 

” It is a capital book for history students ."—The Indian Daily News, 28th 
September, 1920. 

** Professor Sen and the University of Calcutta have laid all students of 
Maratha history under a great obligation by publishing this new English 
edition of Erishnaji Anant’s book .”—The Times of India, 26th October, 1921. 


Administrative System of the Marathas (from original 
sources), by Surendranath Sen, M.A., Pb.D, Second 
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edition (revised and enlarged). Fii^t edition exhausted 
within a year of its publication. Demy 8vo. pp. 730. 
Rs, 10. 

It is an exhaustive account of the polity that prevailed during 
the centuries of Maratha domination. Dr. Sen has closely studied 
the available original sources and this work is undoubtedly the 
most valuable contribution on Maratha administrative system 
that has yet appeared in English. 

Prof. A. Berriedale Keith —'*.It contains a very large amount of 

interesting information, carefully put together, and rendered illuminating by 
comparison with, the description of early Hindu institutions derived from the 
Dharmasastra literature. It undoubtedly sheds much light on the course of 
administration prior to the advent of British supremacy, and the impartiality 
and good sense of such personal judgments as you express deserves recog¬ 
nition.* 

Prof. Jules Bloch (in the “ Journal Asiatique ”)—"C’est un ouvrage 

Bolide et important, qui fait houneur fi.'l’anteur et ll I’ecole il se ratiache.” 

The Hon'ble Justice C. A. Kincaid-—" I have spent several delightful 
hours reading your most valuable work ‘ Administrative System of the 
Marathas.' It is full of erudition and should long remain the classic text on 
the subject. I do not fancy any one else would have the industry as well as 
the learning, to write another such book. I congratulate you warmly on 
your great achievement.” 

S. M Edwardes (in the ” Indian Antiquary,” January, 1924)—”. 

He has now placed students of Maratha affairs under a further obligation by 
this careful exposition of the administrative system in vogue in the Deccan 
in the Pre-British period.” 

The value of his latest work seems to us to lie in its impartiality and in 
its careful avoidance of extreme diction In cases where the author’s views differ 
from those already expressed by both English and Indian writers. He treats 
Grant-Duff and Ranade with equal impartiality, and does not hesitate to 
point out their errors of deduction : he appreciates fully the good features of 
Shiva]i’s institutions, but is equally explicit as to their shortcomings ; and 
he devotes a distinct section of his work to explaining by carefully chosen 
quotations and examples that much of Bhivaji’s administrative macliinery was 
not a new product of his unquestionably resourceful mind, but had its roots 
deep down in ancient Hindu lore. 

As to the actual facts disclosed in Dr. Ben’s work, their number is so 
many and they are so interesting that it is hardly possible to deal with them 
in the brief compass of a review. 

In conclusion, let it suffice to remark that Dr. Sen has produced an ad¬ 
mirable work of reference for students of the history of the Deccan in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.” 

The Times Literary Supplement, Thursday, May 10, 1923—” As in the 
case of the Great Napoleon, Shivaji the Conqueror has always been more 
attractive to historians than Shivaji the Administrator, and less than justice 
has been done to his constructive ability. Dr. Surendranath Sen has written 
a gchoiarly analysis of the Maratha administration under Shivaji and the 
Fesbwas, and in spite of a natural bias in favour of his own countrymen be 
can claim to have proved that Maratha Government will at least bear 
favourable oon^arison with and was in some respects superior to, those of 
contemporary Europe.” 

Journal of ihe Royal Asiqtie Society, Octob^, 1924— '* Dr. Snrendranath 
Sen has given os a most careful and comprehensive work and has shown that 
the work begun so well by Banade is being continued in competeni hands. 
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The fact that the Maratha Kingdom lasted for a century and a half should 
be sufficient to dispel the idea that the Marathas were mere bands of marau¬ 
ders. It comes as a surprise, however, to see what a wealth of material 
there is for the study of their constitutional and administrative history. The 
author investigates the origin and development of their institutions, analysing 
the influence of traditional Hindu systems of polity, and of those of their 
Muslim neighbours. The book is a most valuable addition to the publications 
of Calcutta University.*’ 


Bengal in the Sixteenth Century, by J. N. Das Gupta, B.A. 

(Oxon.) Sup. Eoyal 8vo. pp. 196. Rs. 2-13. 

It is a historical review of the social and economic condition 
of Bengal in the Sixteenth Century of the Christian era—the 
renaissance in Bengal—^in the light of the facts set forth in 
contemporary Bengali Literature, in historical records, and 
writings of European travellers in Bengal. 


India in the Seventeenth Century, by J. N. Das Gupta, B.A. 

(Oxon.) Demy 8vo. pp. 258. Rs. 3-8. 

The condition of India in respect of its political, social, and 
economic aspects, in the early years of the East India Company, 
has been described in this volume with the help of the narratives 
of European travellers and foreign observers who were drawn to 
this land by their love of adventure, the fascination of romance, 
and the call of the East. 


Documents and Extracts illustrative of the British Period 
of Indian History. Demy 8vo. pp. 480. Rs. 5-10. 

This volume puts together in a compendious form a few of 
the more important documents which tend to throw light on the 
British period of Indian History with special reference to the 
times of Warren Hastings, Cornwallis, and Wellesley, the three 
Governors Genera] with whose names particularly the rise and 
progress of British power in the East is most intimately con¬ 
nected. It traces at the same time chronologically through 
these documents the successive stages in the constitutional 
development of British authority in India. 

Historical Records of Baroda, by Rai Bahadur B.A. Gupfce, 
M.R.A.S., F.Z.S. (with annotations). Royal 8vo. pp. 
166. Rs. 6. 

Compiled from original Maratha documents, which throw a 
sidelight on the transactions of the Hon'ble East India Company's 
Officers, offer glimpses of the Baroda administration, describe the 
Poona politics during the last stages of the Maratha Empire, and 
record the working of the almost nominal sway of the Raja of 
Satara. Profusely illustrated. 
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* England’s Work in India, pp. 210. Rs. 1-8. 

Bharate Ingraj (Bengali Edition.) Grown 8vo. pp. 202. 
Rs. 1-6. 

A Bengali version of ‘ England’s Work in India ’ by Pandit 
Tarakumar Kaviratna and Prof. Jogindranath Samaddar. 

Do. (Devanagri Edition.) pp. 262. Rs. 1-6. 

Orissa in the Making, by Bijaycliandra Mazumdar Mitb an 
introductory Foreword by Sir Edward A. Gait, M.A., 
K.C.S.I., Retd, Lieut.-Governor of Bihar and Orissa. 
Crown 8vo. pp. 247 (1925). Rs. 4-8. 

This work which has no rival in the field presents a mass of 
new facts relating to the early history of Orissa, and sets out the 
hitherto unnoticed course of events which culminated in the 
emergence of Orissa as a distinct national and linguistic unit. 
How the author has executed this work successfully after having 
been engaged for many years in his research work in Orissa, has 
been noticed by Sir Edward A. Gait in the introductory Foreword 
spoken of above. 


2. ISLAM. 

A History of Islamic People, by 8. Khuda Bukhsli, M.A., 
B.C.L., Bar-at-Law. Demy 8vo. pp. 178. Rs. 5-10. 

Translated from the German of Dr. Weils’ Geschichte der 
islamiiischen Volker —a descriptive account of Mohammad and 
the Qura’n, as also of the Caliphate. The conflict of ideas in 
early Arabdom, the narrowness of early Arabic rationalism and 
the evolution of Islamic culture on a broad and humanitarian 
basis during the time of the Abbasid Caliphs at Baghdad is des¬ 
cribed with the skill of an artist, and altogether the book forms 
a most fascinating introduction to tlie mentality and general out¬ 
look of Islam in the first few centuries of its history. 


The Orient under the Caliphs, by S. Khuda Bukhsh, 
M.A., B.C.L., Bar-at-Law. Rs. 8-6. 

Translated from von Kremer’s Kulturgeschickte dea Orienia. 
The book deals not with the dry and wearisome details of military 
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operations, nor does it concern itself with court intrigues, but 
opening with an account of the death of the Prophet and the 
trouble that arose over the question of succession, gives in a vivid, 
and delightful style ^an account of all that was of enduring value 
in Islam or Islamic civilisation. . 


III. LAW 

Recent Developments in International Law. —(Tagore 
Law Lectures delivered in the Calcutta University in 
1922), by J. W. Garner, Pli.T)., D.L., Professor of 
Political Science in the University of Illinois. Royal 
8vo. pp. 850. Nice get-ii]). Excellent full cloth bind¬ 
ing. Price (in India) Rs. 17-0 and 30s. (abroad). 

In these lectures the author has traced and evaluated all the 
more important developments of International Law, which ori¬ 
ginating in more remote times, have attained their present state 
since the opening of the twentieth century, lie has also dis¬ 
cussed in this volume the actual interpretation and application 
of the Law. as well as its dovelonment. sienalized the divergen¬ 
cies of opinion and of practice, indicated the principal tendencies 
which have characterised the recent history of the Law and put 
forth some observations in the probable future lines of develop¬ 
ment in the light of new and rapidly changing conditions. 

Summary of contents'. —1. Recent and present tendencies 
in the Development of International Law. 2. Development 
of Conventional International Law; the ITaguo Conven¬ 
tions, 3. Development of the Conventional Law of Mari¬ 
time Warfare; the Declaration of London. 4. Development of 
International Aerial Law. 5. Interpretation and Application of 
International Law in Recent Wars. 6. Interpretation and 
Application of International Law during the World War. 7. The 
Treaties of Peace (1919) and Internfitional Law. 8. Progress 
of International Arbitration. 9. Development of other Agen¬ 
cies for the Peaceable Settlement of International Disputes. 

10. Development of International Legislation and Organisation. 

11. Development of International Court of Justice. 12, Pro¬ 
gress of Codification. 13. The Eeconstruction of International 
Law. 

The Evolution of Law, by Narescliandra Sen Gnpta, M.A., 
D.L., Advocate, Calcutta High Court. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 191. Rs. 2-8. 

In this work the author gives a systematic treatment of 
historical and comparative jurisprudence on the basis of the most 
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up-to-date knowledge of ancient laws and the laws and insti¬ 
tutions of retarded races. The work is designed as an introduction 
to the study of the subject which is treated simply and in broad 
outline. But it is not a mere collection of the views of other 
scholars. While the opinions of all standard authorities on the 
main topics of evolutionary jurisprudence are given, the author 
has given many new interpretations of facts and has put forward 
some strikingly now opinions. A remarkable feature of the work 
is the ample use of materials taken from a historical study of 
Hindu Law which has hitherto received far less attention than 
it deserved in connection with questions of evolutionary juris¬ 
prudence. This has led the author to formulate new theories of 
the forms of family organisation, marriage and kinship, law of 
procedure, of crimes, of the origin of property and of contract and 
a strikingly original theory of the law of Descent, which, it is 
hoped, will be found worthy of consi<Ieration by scholars. Con¬ 
trary to accepted views, the author traces the origin of laws of 
inheritance to donations nioriis causa or at the time of renuncia¬ 
tion and thus establishes the piimacy of testamentary over 
intestate succession. In an appendix the author gives a discussion 
of the history of the Hindu Joint Family law which throws much 
new light on the subject. As the author points out in the preface, 
the state of our knowledge of the subject being what it is, it is 
impossible to systematise the existing knowledge of the subject 
without a certain measure of theorising on one’s own account. 
This the author has done on a large scale and in the treatment of 
every topic dealt with by him there are new thoughts and interest¬ 
ing new points of view pi’escntcd which will furnish food for 
reflection. 


The Problems of Aerial Law, by Bijankumtir Mukherjee, 
M.A.., D.L., Demy 8vo. pp. 255. Ils. 2-8. 

The work is a thesis approved for the Degree of Doctor of 
Law, It is divided into four chapters: — 

Chapicr 1.—Beginning and DcvelopmcJit of Aerial Law. In 
this Chapter, the author lias collected the earliest legal ideas on 
the subject and has atf.empted to show how these ideas gradually 
broadened down with increasing discoveries of human science. 

Chapter II.—Soocreignfg of the Air. Here the author 
has examined minutely the different theories that have been put 
forward by different jurists and has suggested all possible argu¬ 
ments that could be advanced cither for or against them. 

Chapter III. — Principle.’! of International Law relating to 
the Air Space. This Chapter has been subdivided into two parts. 
In the first part the author has analysed and examined in detail 
the 45 articles contained in the Air Navigation Convention of 
1919 and has suggested alterations wherever the provisions appear¬ 
ed to him to bo unsound in principle or unworkable in practice. 
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The other part, which deals with questions of war and neutrality, 
IB much more speculative in nature and the author has built up 
the law with such materials as were furnished by the analogy 
of the existing usages of maritime warfare and the practices 
of the combatants in the last great European War. 

Chapter IV.—Principles of Municipal Law relating to the 
Air Space. In this Chapter the author’s principal effort has been 
to establish that a perfectly consistent theory affording a com¬ 
plete solution of the several problems of private law that arise 
in connection with the use of air space may be constructed from 
the principles of English Common Law as they have been applied 
by English and American Courts. 


Effect of War on Contracts {Onauth Nauth Deb Prize, 

1917) , by Praphullacbandra Gbosh, M.A., B.L. Demy 
8vo. pp. 152. Es. 4-8. 

The book describes at length the changes brought about by 
the last European War in the commercial and financial rela¬ 
tions of nations and individuals. 

Trading with the Enemy (Onauth Nauth Deb Prize, 

1918) , by A. C. Gupta, M.A., B.L. Demy 8vo, 

pp. 146. Es. 4-8. 

The volume deals with the general principles of the law 
(according to the English Common Law) of I’rading with the 
Enemy to which the last European War lent interest and pro 
minence. 

Legal Aspects of Strikes (Onauth Nauth Deb Prize, 

1919) , by Prabodhehandra Ghosh, M.A., B.L. Demy 
8vo. pp. 61. Es. 2-4. 

In the opinion of the author, concerted movements of labour 
analogous to strikes are as old as history itself. In dealing with 
the history of strikes he, therefore, traces their origin and 
course, not only from a legal point of view but also from a 
historical standpoint and discusses the remedial measures in the 
light of the condition of labour in other countries. 


Occupancy Right —Its History and Incidents (Onauth 
Nauth Deb Prize), by Eadharaman Mookerjee, B.L., 
Vakil (Calcutta High Court), Author of the Law o] 
Benami. Demy 8vo. pp. 436. Es. 6-0. 
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The work contains a history of Land Tenure in India from 
the earliest Vedio age down to the modem times and traverses 
practically most of the important and relevant portions of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act as explained in the leading cases on the 
subject, and indicates the basic principles thereof not done in 
any other previous publications. 

Position of Women in Hindu Law, by Dwarka Nath 
Mitra, M.A., D.L. Demy 8vo. pp. 758. Rs. 12-0. 

The work is a thesis approved for the Degree of Doctor of 
Law in the University of Calcutta. It is generally based on ori¬ 
ginal research as well as on the results achieved by previous 
writers on Hindu Law. It traces historically the various stages 
in the development of the position of women in Hindu Law. 

General Contents. 

Chapter 1.—Introductory —Scope of the subject—Develop¬ 
ment of Hindu Law in different periods—Sources of Hindu Law. 

Chapter 11.—Status of Women generally —Eight of Women 
to Upanayan and to the study of the Vedas—Tendency in Dhar- 
ma Shastras to reduce women to the level of Shudras —Depen¬ 
dence is only moral and not legal subjection—Views of European 
Writers on the question of dependence—Judicial interpretation 
of the dependence of Women—Theory of perpetual tutelage— 
Views taken by different High Courts—Testamentary eapjicity 
of Women under Hindu Law—Eight of daughters and sisters to 
maintenance. 

Chapter III.—Status of Wife and the Law of Marriage — 
Eaghunandan’s definition of marriage—Marriage of Women not 
compulsory in the Vedic ages—Different forms of marriage— 
Capacity of persons to marry—Whether marriage of widows is 
allowable—Eule of prohibited degrees in marriage—Inter-marriage 
between different castes—Marriage of a Hindu with a Cliristian 
woman not invalid—Formalities attending marriage—Wife's 
right to maintenance—^Divorce. 

Chapter IV. — Status of Widows —Power of Widow to adopt 
—Divergence of opinion in different Schools—Eight of Hindu 
Widow to maintenance—Widow marriage. 

Chapter V.—Proprietary Position of Women —(Inheritance) 
—^Interpretation of Vedic Texts concerning inheritance by lead¬ 
ing commentators—^Widow’s right to inherit—Principles of 
succession of daughters in the Bengal School. 

Chapter VI.—Proprietary Rights of Women—Stridhan — 
Extent of the rights of a woman over her Stridhan—Three classes 
of Stridhan, &c. 

Chapter VII.—Status of Courtesans and Dancing Girls — 
Concubines tolerated by Hindu Tiaw—Eules governing status of 

dancing girls. 
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The Theory of Sovereignty, by Sasankajiban Eay, M.A., 
D.L. rriutccl at an outside Press. Demy 8vo. pp. 3G0. 
Rs. 10-0. 

The work is the thesis by the author for the Degree of Doctor 
of Law. Tlie author has sought to formulate a correct thi.-ory 
of Law by critically analysing the concci)tion of Sovereignty and 
investigating the entire history of the theory of Sovereignty. The 
work has been divided into three books: Book I deals with the 
Origin of Law and the State,’ Book JI treats of the ‘ Mani¬ 
festation of Sovereign Power in the Different Systems of Polity.’ 
and Book III presents ‘ A Critical Exposition of Sovereignty.’ 

The Hon'hle Mr. Justice G. C. ItaulJn, M..A. “ Dr. Rny’g Theory of 

Sovereigut.y la a learned and aide rvorlr. llic special feature ot winch is its 
full presentment of its subject on the historical side, I think the hook will 
be of interest to advanced students of constitutional liislory in ji.irticular and 
will provide llicin with valuable guidance lu the philuso^jliy of the subject of 
which it treats.” 


The Theory of Adoption (Jogcndrachandra Ghosh Prize, 
1909), by Pandit Durvabula Sriram Bastri. Demy Bvo. 
pp. 59. Rs. 3-12. 

It discusses the origin and merits of the theory of adoption 
in a Hindu family. 

Separation of Executive and Judicial Functions, by R. N. 

Gilchrist, M.A. Demy 8vo. pp. 244. Rs. 4-0. 


LEADING CASES. 

* Part I, ITindn Law. Royal 8yo. pp. 245. Rs. 1-8. 

* Part II, Muhammadan Latv. Royal 8vo. pp. 171. Re. 1-0. 

* Part III, Land Tenuros, Land Revenue and Prescription. 

Royal 8vo. pp. 158. Re. 1-0. 

* Part IV, Law of Transfer inter uvos. Royal 8vo. pp. 108. 

Re. 1-0. 

* Part V. English Law of Real Property and Law of Intestate 

and Testamentary Succession in British India. Royal 
8vo. pp. 108. Re. 1-0. 
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* Part VI, Equity and Trust. Koyal 8vo, pp. 170. Rs. 1-4. 

* Part VII, Law of Contracts and Torts. Royal 8vo. pp. 

227. Rs. 1-8. 

* Part VIII, Law of Evidence, Civil Procedure and Limi¬ 

tation. Royal 8vo. pp. 89. Re. 1-0. 

* Part IX, Law of Crimes and General Principles of C. P. 

Code. Royal 8vo. pp. 102. Re. 1-0. 

* Supplementary cases on— 

Hindu Law', Part I, Royal 8vo. pp. 146. As. 12. 
Hindu Law, Part H, Royal 8vo. pp. 130. Rs. 1-8. 
Muhammadan Law, Ro 3 ’al 8vo. pp. 69. As. G. 

Land Tenures and Prescri])tion. Royal 8vo. pp. 97. 
Re. 1-0. 

Transfer of Property. Royal 8vo. pp. 95. As. 8. 

Real Property. Royal 8vo, pp. 23. As. G. 

Law of Contracts and Torts. Royal 8vo. y^p. 27. As. 8. 
Evidence and Civil Procedure. Royal 8vo. pp. 1G4. 
Re. 1-0. 

Limitation. Royal 8vo. pp. 37. As. 8. 

Law of Crimes. Royal 8vo. pp. 141. Re. 1-0. 


lY. ECONOMICS, &c. 

Wages and Profit-Sharing (witli a Chapter on Indian con¬ 
ditions), hy R. N. Gilchrist, M.A., I.abour Intelligence 
Officer, Government of Rengal. Rs. 7-0. 

This booh deals with Ihrco subjects. The first part is tahen 
up with a descrij)tion of tlic various systems of waj^c payment, 
viz.f the lime wage, the juecc-work w.'.ge, ])rcmium bonus systems 
and systems of payment connected with seicntific management. 
The second part deals with iirofit-sharing and co-partnership in 
the United Kingdom and oilier countries and is an e^'haustivo 
analysis of the principles underlying them. The third part of ihe 
book deals with general conditions of Indian labour, industrial 
peace in India and the payment of wages in India with special 
reference to payment in kind. Tea garden and colliery labour 
ore dealt with in some detail. Finally there arc two appendices 
one dealing with a comparative study of recent legislation on 
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conciliation and arbitration and also of trade-boards and worlca 
councils and the other giving in extenao the recent proposals of the 
Government of India regarding trade disputes and trade unions. 

" .The author, who is a graduate of the Aberdeen University, has 

already revealed his skill in this class of work in a volume on ‘ Conciliation 
and Arbitration.’ Hia writing is characterised by lucidity and reflects a wide 

and comprehensive knowledge of the subjects witn which he deals. "—The 

Aberdeen Press and Journal, Peb. 24, 1925. 

“ An exhaustive inquiry into the questions of wages, profit-sharing and co- 
partiership ."—The Statist, London, May 16, 1925. 

Times Literary Supplement, London .—This careful and comprehensive 
piece of work is in fact a dictionary of profit-sharing, though the author does 
not reach his main subject till after some rather long-winded chapters on the 
methods of paying wages. He then examines the countries of the world in 
turn, notices what profit-sharing schemes have been established, their scope 
and measure of success. This is the most valuable part of the book, but the 
most interesting is certainly the appendix on Indian conditions. Mr. Gilchrist 
shows how difl'crent these are from those of this country, and advises great 
caution in applying British factory legislation to India. 


Factory Legislation in India, by J. C. Kydd, M.A. Royal 
8vo. pp. 198. Rr. 4-8. 

This publication discusses the conditions and terms of em¬ 
ployment of factory labour by tracing a history of the Indian 
Factory Acts since 1802. 

Contents: The first Indian Factory Act—The Bombay Fac¬ 
tory Commission of 1884-85—^Interest in Indian Factory Labour 
in the United Kingdom. The Indian Factory Commission of 
1890 and the Act of 1891—Controversy between Trade Rivals— 
Night work—The Textile Factories Labour Committee of 1906— 
The Indian Factory Labour Commission of 1908 and the Act of 
1911—The Indian and British Factory Acts—The International 
Labour Conference and the Indian Factory Act—The Indian 
Factories Acts, 1881 and 1911. 

Regulations of Jail Labour, &c. Demy 8vo. pp. 14. As. 6. 

This booklet presents Government opinion on the subject of 
Jail Industries in British India, with special reference to their 
competition with similar industries carried on by private enter¬ 
prises. 


History of Police Organisation in India. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 53. As. 12. 

The book shows how from its earliest stages the working of 
the Police has come up to what it is to-day and what part it plays 
in establishing order in the society and what further improvements 
it requires for the betterment of social relationship, 
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Self-Government and the Bread Problem, by Capt. J. W. 
Petavel, R.E. (Retd.) Demy 8vo. pp. 128 (Board) 
Rs. 1-8. 

Do. (Cloth) Rs. 1-14. 

The fundamental fact dealt with in this book is that indus¬ 
trial progress having rendered very great use of unskilled labour 
possible, the foundation of a co-operative organisation ilhight be 
laid with the young to their own immense advantage. The book 
solves problems of the greatest moment to the State. 

Non-co-operation and the Bread Problem, by Capt. J. W. 
Petavel, R.E. (Retd.) Demy 8vo, pp. 23. As. 6. 

In this treatise the author presents his views with regard 
to economic organisation and shows how it can help industrial 
development of the country befitting the masses. 


Man and Machine Power in War and Reconstruction, by 

Capt. J. W. Petavel, R.E. (Retd.) Demy 8vo. pp. 164. 

Rs. 1-8. 

In this book the author has tried to solve the great poverty 
problem by showing how the economic condition of the country 
can be improved by machine-power, only when individuals, for 
whose benefit it is applied, co-operate and how man-power serves 
little purpose without the aid of machine-power. 

Economic Causes of Famines in India {Bcereswar Mitter 

Medal, 1905), by Satiscliandra Ray, M.A. Demy 8vo. 

pp. 85. Rs. 4-4. 

The causes of famine and remedies against it have been 
elaborately discussed in this book and a statistical information 
adduced showing the financial effect of the calamity and its rela¬ 
tion to mortality. The author shows by facts and arguments as 
also by quoting several extracts from official records that true 
remedies lie in the hands of Government, 

Agricultural Indebtedness in India and its Remedies, by 

Satischandra Ray, M.A. Royal 8vo. pp. 493. Rs. 7-0, 

It treats of Indian economic problems in one of their aspects, 
the materials being collected from old and inaccessible Blue 
Books, proceedings of Legislative Councils, and Government Re¬ 
ports and Publications. The compilation is designed to be a 
source-book and guide for advanced students and teachers who 
desire to prosecute a special study of Indian Economics. 

i 
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Contents: Chapter I —Indebtedness of the Land-holding 
Classes. Chapter 11 —Grant of Loans and Advances to Agricul¬ 
turists. Chapter III —^Relief of Indebted Agriculturists. Chap¬ 
ter IV —Restrictions on the Alienation of Lands. Chapter V — 
Provision of Borrowing Facilities. 


Land RcYenue Administration in India, by Satiscbaiidra 
Ba-y, M.A. Boyal 8vo. pp. 142. Rs. 2-13. 

Compiled from red-letter reports of the five major provinces 
of India revised by the Governments. The book deals with 
matters of immense interest to a great majority of the population 
of India. Apart from its purely financial aspect, the book is of 
great importance from the social and political point of view. 


Lectures on Indian Railway Economics, by S. C. Ghosh, 
Late General Manager of the B.K., A.K., K.F., and 
B.D.R*. Rj^s. ; and also for some time special officer with 
the Railway Board, Government of India, Railway De¬ 
partment. Part I, Demy Rvo. pp. 72. Re. 1-8. 

Do. Part IT, Demy 8vo. ])p. 08. Rs. 3-0. 

Do. Part TIT, Demy 8vo. pp. 106. Rs. 3-0. 

A comprehensive idea of Railway economics, Railway rates. 
Railway finance and of all up-to-date Railway problems, such as 
State vs. Company management; grouping of railways, tram and 
traffic control, coal traffic transportation, loco coal contracts and 
of railway transportation working in detail can be had 
from a study of these books. Part I deals with railway 
economics, finance and rates. Part 11 deals with all the trans¬ 
portation-subjects, starting from making of embankments and 
ending with traffic and train control and pooling of wagons, and 
Part III deals with the more intricate problems of management. 

" These lectures nre essentially practical, and students who pursue them 
carefully will, undoubtedly, gain considerable insight into the various problems 
confronting railway working in India ’’—Modern Transport, June 9, 1923. 

Protection for Indian Steel, by E. PI. Solomon, M.A., 
sometime Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge, Pro¬ 
fessor of Political Economy, Presidency College, Calcutta 
and Benares Hindu University. Rs. 5-0. 

The problems dealt with in the book are:—^Is protection 
necessary? Marginal vs. high protection, comparative costs of 
production. The conditions for Imperial preference. Methods 
and extent of protection. Bounties and import duties. Subsi¬ 
diary industries and their treatment, 
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Present Day Banking in India, by B. Kamacbandra Ran, 
M.A., L.T. Second edition {thoroughly revised and en¬ 
larged). Demy 8vo. pp. 318. Rs. 5-0. 

The book describes the existing banking system and offers 
valuable suggestions to bring about the much needed improve¬ 
ment in our credit situation. The present edition besides em¬ 
bodying the main conclusion of the earlier edition incorporates 
a large amount of fresh material. 

Contents ; 1. The Indian Money Market. 11. The Im¬ 

perial Bank of India. 111. The Exchange Banks. IV. The 
Indian Joint-Stock Banks, V. The Indigenous Banker of India. 
VI. Industrial Banks. Vll. Mortgage Banks. VUI. The 
Indian Post Office Savings Bank. IX. Go-operative Banks. 
X. The Need for Banking lieform. XI. Banking lieform. 

“ Mr. liau’s book is a scholarly survey of the Indian Banking system 
and is more welcome lor the moderation with which its criticisms are ex¬ 
pressed. The section dealing with banking rclorui is paiticularly suggestive. 
The book deals with more immediate issues than this ; the work of the 
Imperial Bank of India, the liigh level ol the deposit rate, the need for more 
intelligible balance sheets, the greater development of the cheque system 
and tlio conceutratjon of the reserves arc intimately discussed. Mr. Bau calls 
for legislation and his aigumcnt dciives lorce from the uuloituuate failure of the 
Alliance Bank of fcjimla case .”—The BrtUs}i Trade Iteview, August, l‘J25, 


Elementary Banking. By B. Eamacliandra Rau, M.A., 
L.T. Demy 8vo. pp. 209. Rs. 3. 

• 

This little book gives a clear idea of a Commercial Bank and 
its theory and estimates the economic importance of their 
operations, viz.. Bank deposits, Note-issue, Drafts, Discounts, 
Loans and Advances, Investments and Acceptances. It will be 
a very useful book for commercial students who desire to under¬ 
stand the work of a bank—how it obtains its capital, how that 
capital is employed, how profits arise and are distributed and how 
again a Commercial Bank fails. 


Inland Transport and Communication in Mediaeval 
India. By Bijoyknmar Sarkar, A. B. (Harvard). Royal 
8vo. pp. 91. Rs. 1-12. 

The object of this book is to study the methods of inland 
transport and communication in Mediicval India, roughly from 
the 11th to the 18th century A.D. In the preparation of this 
work, the chronicles of Mahomedan historians and the accounts 
of foreign travellers have been the author’s principal sources of 
information- . 
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Economics of Eeathei* Industry. By the same author. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 194. Bs. 2-8. 

in this book the author makes a careful economic survey of 
the existing sources of supply and deals with the economic im¬ 
portance ot leather, causes of the decline of the indigenous 
leather industry, the export trade of raw hides and skins and the 
possibilities of successful leather industry in this country. The 
book contains valuable suggestions for the improvement of the 
raw material on which the economic life of various branches of 
leather industry depends. 

.The series of the articles ought to be read geuerallj by all 

interested in.the industries and commerce of India and particularly by those 
who are concerned with the leather industry and business ."—Modern Review, 
April, May» June, 19i25. 


V. PHILOSOPHY 

Studies in Yedantism {Premchand Roychand Studentship, 
1901), by Krishnacliandra Bhattacliaryya, M.A. Demy 
8vo. pp. 84. Es. 3-12. 

It is a treatise dealing on Vedantic lines intended to bring out 
the relations of the system to modern philosophical systems. 


The Study of Patanjali (Griffith Memorial Prize, 1915), by 
S. N. Dasgupta, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. pp. 21C. 
Ks. 4-8. 

Here we have an account of the Yoga system of thought as 
contained in the Yoga Sutras of Patanjali, according to the inter¬ 
pretations of Vyasa, Vacaspati and Vijnana Bhiksu, with 
occasional references to the views of other systems by an 
acknowledgied authority on Hindu Philosophy. 

^Adwaitabad (Bengali), by Kokileswar Sastri, Vidyaratna. 
M.A. Royal 8vo. pp. 233. Rs. 3-0. 

In the present work the author has given an admirable expo¬ 
sition of the Vedantic theory of Adwaitavada in all its different 
aspects. The work consists of five chapters. In the first chapter, 
the nature of Nirgun Brahma and its relation to the world and 
the individual souls have been discussed and Sankara has been 
absolved from the charge of Pantheism. In Chapter II the nature 
of the individual Beings and Selves has been diseviaaed. The. fact 


* Out of prints a revised edition ie in iJte press. 
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that the Sankara schortl has not resolved the 'Individual' into 
qualities and states has been carefully examined. In Chapter 111 
the author thoroughly discusses the doctrine of the ‘ Unreality of 
the Universe ' and has attempted to prove that the Sankara 
school has not abolished the reality of the world. Chapter IV 
discusses the ethical theory, individual freedom, the Brahma- 
Siikiiyiitu&t'a, the ‘ contemplation of the Beautiful ’ and the final 
salvation in the transcendental goal. Here the relation between 
Karma and Jnana has been well brought out and bears the impress 
of originality. In Chapter V, an attempt has been made to trace 
the may a va da of the Sankara’s school to the Rig Veda as its 
original source. 


Philosophical Currents of the Present Day, by Stein 
(translated by Siiisliirkumar Maitra, M.A., Pb.D.) Vol. 
I. Royal 8vo. pp. 250. Rs. 4-8. 

Do. Vol. II. Royal 8vo. pp. 1G2. Rs. 4-8. 

Do. Vol. III. Royal 8vo. pp. 237. Rs. 3-8. 

The book is a translation of the well-known work of Ludwig 
Stein. It contains a description and critical examination of the 
philosophical movements of the present day. The contents of the 
tfiree volumes are as follows:— 

Vol. I—^I. The Neo-Idealistic Movement. II. The Neo-Posi- 
tivistic Movement {the “ Pragmatism ” of William James). III. 
The Recent Movement of Nature Philosophy (Wilhelm Ostwald's 
“ Energetics ”). IV. I'he Neo-Romantic Movement. V. The Neo- 
Vatalistio Movement. 

Vol. II—VI. The Neo-Realistic Movement {the Transcenden¬ 
tal Realism of Edward v. Hartmann and the Co-Rclalivitism of 
to-daij). VII. The Evolutionistic Movement {Herbert Spencer and 
kis Successors). VHI. The Individualistic Movement. IX. The 
Mental Science Movement (William Biltheyh X. The History 
of Philosophy Movement (Eduard Zeller, 1814-1908). 

Vol. Ill—^XI. The Problem of Knowledge. XII. The Preb- 
lem of Religion. XIII. The Sociological Problem. XIV. The Prob¬ 
lem of Toleration. XV. 'The Problem of Authority. XVI. The 
Problem of History. 

Considering Prof. Stein’s eminence as a Social Philosopher, 
the third volume may be looked upon as the most important cf 
the three volumes. The famous Chapter on Authority is, accord¬ 
ing to the author, the keystone of his Philosophy. This volume 
cemtaius a preface, especially written by the author for the 
English edition. An extract from the preface is given below: 

“ / cw extrcmchj grateful to my English translator for this, 
that he has made the first attempt to make my Philosophy acces¬ 
sible to the English-speaking world. * * * It is my bounden 
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duty to express my heartiest thanks publicly to the translator of 
this work, because he had the courage to take up in the midst of 
the war, the xoor/c of a Swiss written in German.’* 

Prof. J. H. Muirhead, M.A., LL.D., University of Birmingham— 

“ The translation seems to me most readable and the printing all that could 
be desired. It has obviously been a labour of love to you to make the writings 
of this distinguished writer accessible to English and American readers.” 


Hegelianism and Human Personality, by Hiralal Haidar, 
M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. pp. G7. Ks. 3-12. 

The theory advanced in this book provides a philosophical 
foundation for the empirical fact of multiple personality. It 
also explains what the ‘ subliminal self ' of man is. 'i’he real 
theory of Hegel has thus been interpreted in this publication. It 
really strikes out a fresh line of thought by which a new mean¬ 
ing has been attached to the usual British interpretation ol 
Hegel. 


Socrates, Yol. T (in Bengali : illustrated), by Bajanikantn 
Giilia, M.A. Demy 8vo. pp. 584. Ks. 5-0. 

The author, as a preliminary to the study of the life and 
thought of the great Greek philosopher, gives in this volume a 
detailed account of Greek life and culture instituting interesting 
comparison with the life of the Ancietit Aryans in India. I’ho 
author is one of the few Indians who has a familiarity with 
Greek authors in the original, and this work may be said to be 
the most authentic work in Bengali on ancient Greek civilisation. 

Do. do. Yol. II. Demy 8vo. pp. 861. Ks. 8-0 

This voiumc has been divided into throe parts. Part I deals 
with the life and character of Socrates, Part II contains the 
details of judgment and death and Part HI contains the teach¬ 
ings of Socrates. 

Introduction to Advaita Philosophy (English edition), by 
Pandit Kokileswar Sastri, Yidyaratna, M.A., Post- 
grnduate Lecturer in Hindu Philosophy in the Calcutta 
University. Demy 8vo. pp. 209. Ks. 4-0. 

The work is a brilliant exposition of the Sankara-School of 
the Vedanta Philosophy. The most striking feature of the work 
is the full consideration of various altogether new issues such as 
—(1) whether Sankara has denied the reality of the objects, of 
the universe, (2) whether individuality has been resolved in his 
system of Philosophy into mere relations and actions and 
whether the Ego cannot be held to be an active power, (8) 
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whether Vedanta advocates inertia, emptying of tLe human mind 
rather than its expansion, (4) whether Sankara’s Theory can be 
called Pantheism, and bo on. The work will prove an indis¬ 
pensable companion for the thorough and correct understanding 
of the great Maya-Vada in its various aspects. Copious 
authoritative quotations from Sankara’s commentaries on the 10 
Upanishads, Brahma-Sutra and Gita have been given in the 
footnotes enhancing the value of the work, which are an invalu¬ 
able mine of information, on the subject. The author attemi^ts 
also to clear up various misinterpretations and misrepresentations 
of the Sankara-Vedanta, giving a correct and right exposition. 

The book has been highly praised by distinguished scholars 
like Profs. A. Berricdale Keith, M. Winiernilz, 8. V. Lesney, 
J. H. Muirhead, J. Jolly, E. W. Hopldns, Rudolph Otto, 
Hermann Jacobi, IT*. 8. Urquhart, 8. Radhahrishnan, James H. 
Woods, J. Wnchci'nagel, TV. Cnland, Richard 8chmidt, Otto Jes- 
person, Alfred Ilallenhrandt, Richard Garbe, Sir George A. Grier¬ 
son, Dr. M. E. Senart, Dr. P. K. Roy, Dr. L. D. Barnett, etc. 

Extracts from the opinions of only a few arc given:— 

Professor A. Berriedale Keith, D.Lift. D.C.L., University of Edinburgh— 

“.Yonr book is a remarkably able and highly interesting contribution 

to the interpretation of Sankara. Its collection of passages alone would be 
of very high value, for the extent of Sankara’s writings is so great as to 
render easy reference impossible without such aid, and I fully appreciate the 
labour which has been involved in the selection of the texts cired. Even 
greater value applies to your powerful exposition of the realistic element in 
Sankara. Your restatement of his position in terms of modern philosophical 
conception, sliows a very great skill niul will demand the most careful considera¬ 
tion from those who seek to apprehend the true force if the teachings of the 
Acharyya.” 

Professor Julius Jolly, Pli.D., University of Wurzburg, Bavaria :—“ This 
work contains an excellent exposition, T tliink, of the main principles of the 
Adwaita system and an equally excellent vindication of this agaimst the re¬ 
proaches raised by scholars wrongly interpreting its technical terms.” 

Sir George A. Grierson, K.C.I.E., Pli.D., D.IAit., LJ,.D., late Vice- 

President, Boyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland .I 

have read a good deal of it and found it very interesting and instructive. 

your book sliows evidence of iiiuclt original rc.seareli and I linpe that yon w-ill 
continw"! your studies of this and other important Systems of Indian 
Philosophy.” 

Dr. L. D. Barnett, Oriental Studies. London Institution (University of 
London) :—“.Your book is a work of considerable merit.” 

Professor J. Wachernagel, Basil. Switzerland :—“. 

‘ Introduction to Adwaita Philosophy ’ is a valuable bock.I shall not 

fail to make it known and accessible to fellow-workers interested in Indian 
Philosophy, and hope it will be appreciated universally according to its 
merits.” 

Professor Hermann Jacobi,, Ph.D., University of Bonn, Germany:— 

“.I have read this novel exposition of Sankara’s system with interest 

and profit, whether one entirely agrees with the author’s theory or not, one 

will admire his ingenuity and be grateful for many valuable suggestions. 

It is an admirable book.” 

Dr. M. E. Senart of Paris ”.Your deep iustice to the old master 

—Sankara—and your remarkable command of the difficult literary materials 
cannot but meet the grateful acknowledgment of all interested in this line of 

^seuch.” 
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Prof. S. V. Lesney, Ph.D., Univewity of Prague ".the teaching 

of your great countryman—Sankara—has been treated by you in a very happy 
way and to much profit of your readers." 

Prof, E. Washburn Hopkins, Ph.D., LL.D., Yale University, America 
".My final judgment is that you have made a most important contri¬ 
bution to our knowledge of Sankara’s Philosophy." 


System of Yedantio Thought and Culture {An introduction 
to the Metaphysics of Absolute Monism of Sanhara 
School), by Mahendranath Sarkar, M.A., Ph.D., Pro¬ 
fessor of Philosophy, Sanskrit College, Calcutta. Demy 
8vo. pp. 340. Rs. 7-0. 

It is a treatise, the first of its kind, intended to bring out 
Advaita Vedantisra ns a complete system which has been made 
specially interesting by the introduction of the conceptions of the 
Sankariteg from Padmapada down to Prahasananda. It leaves no 
important topic out of consideration. 

Prof. J. H. Muirhead, M.A., LL.D., University of Birmingham ;— 

".It seems to me a valuable presentation of the Vedantic System and 

to have the great merit of objectivity and freedom from the attempt in which 
some writers upon it indulge to bring it into line with European Philosophers 
of the Absolute. This alone, I am sure, will give it an authority as a book of 
reference, as I hope to use it in the future." * 

Professor A. Berriedah Keith. D.Litt., D.C.L., University of Edinburgh ; 
—" Yours appears to rne the most successful attempt yet made to set out ths 
very varied and decidedly abstruse doctrines of the later Vedantins on such 
topics as Maya and Avidya and, at the same time, to express tlieir views in 
terms which will convey to western philosophers some real impression of the 
tenets which they expounded." 

Professor Hermann Jacobi, Ph.D,, University of Bonn, Germany 

".It impresses me ns a very able exposition of the principles and 

some aspects of Advaitism, and I make no doubt that your book will be 
appreciated by the general reader and especially the student of Indian Philo¬ 
sophy who approaches the subject through the medium of English and is able 
to read the original texts.” 

Professor M. Winternits, Ph.D., University of Prague, Czecho-Slovakia ! 

—".As far as I have been able to examine the work, it seems to me 

a very good representation of AdVaita Vedantism in its different aspects and in 
its development from Die Upanishads through Sankara to its Neo-Vedantic 
phase." 

Profesror Dr. B. Otto, Ph.D., Marburg, Germany " It is un¬ 
doubtedly the best exposition of this system which I know. I find that, in 
this respect, it is more learned than that of Deussen."—(Trajwlotion from 
German), 


Sreegopal Basn Mallik Vedanta Fellowship Lectnres (in 

Bengali), by Mabamahopadhyaya Durgacliaran Sankliya 
Yedantatirtha, Vedantabarfdhi. 

Part I (Brahmavidya). D. Crown 16mo. pp. 2G0. 
Rs. 1-4, 
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Part 11 (Hindudarsan ). 
Ks. 1-4. 

Part 111 (Hindudarsan). 

Rs. 1-4. 


D. Crown 16mo. pp. 254. 
D. Crown 16mo. ppt 256. 


YI. LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 
1. GRAMMARS, &o. 

* Elementary Sanskrit Grammar with Dhatukosh. Demy 

8vo. pp. 256. Rs. 2-0. 

* Do. do. (Bengali Edn.). Demy 8vo. pp. 240. 
Rs. 2-0. 

* Balavataro or an Elementary Pali Grammar. Deray 

8vo. pp. 168. Re. 1-0. 

A Grammar of the Tibetan Language, by II. Bruce 
Hannah, Bar-at-Law. Royal 8vo. pp. 410. Rs. 11-4. 

English-Tibetan Dictionary, by Ijama Dawsanidup Kazi. 
Royal 8vo. pp. 1003. Rs. 15-0. 


Higher Persian Grammar, by Lt.-Col. D. C. Pliillott, M.A., 
Ph.D., F.A.S.B. Royal 8vo. pp. 049. Neatly printed 
and nicely bound. Rs. 14-0. 

Perhaps the largest and most compendious grammar ol 
Persian in existence. Tt is written by one who is a recognised 
authority on Persian. Tt is intended mainly as a boolc of 
reference and for this purpose is printed with n copious index. It 
is specially suitable for those students who have learnt, or are 
now studying Persian in India. This book also illustrates many 
of the differences that exist between the Persian of 
Afghanistan and of Persia, not only in pronunciation and 
diction but also in construction. The notes on composition and 
rhetoric will prove specially interesting to Indian students, 

6 
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many of whom have to study Persian through the medium of 
English and it is for their benefit that these subjects have been 
treated from an English point of view. 

Mr. A. H. Harley, M.A., Principal, Calcutta Madrasah, says :—“ Col. 
Phillott’s ‘ Higher Persian Grammar ' is a most welcome addition to the list 
of works dealing with the accidence, syntax and rhetoric of the lanraage. 
Their number is not large, and their contents not as copious as could be 
desired. Their Higher Grammar is designed to meet the needs of students of 
the classical Inaguage, and of the modern colloquial, and it is comprehensive 
enough to satisfy both classes. It is difficult to select any one Chapter as 
deserving of particular mention; in all there is that thoroughness of treat¬ 
ment, and attention to arrangement and detail which might be expected of 
one who has been both a teacher and an examiner. Rules and exceptions are 
freely illustrated. Customs adequately explained. The extensive use 
of tMhnical terms is a feature which will commend itself to advanced readers. 
The whole bears evidence of the general as well as of the specialised scholar¬ 
ship of the compiler, and is enlivened by allusions which only one having 
first-hand knowledge of the land and its people could employ. 

Calcutta University is to be congratulated on having placed a standard 
work at the disposal of the increasing community of admirers of one of the 
most charming and courtly of languages.” 


Sabda-sakti-Prakasika, by Pandit Jagadisa Tarkalankara, 
Part I, Demy 8vo. pp. 158. Es. 1-6. 

Selections from Avesta and Old Persian. First Series, 
Part I, by 1. J. S. Taraporewalla, B.A., Ph.D., Pro¬ 
fessor of Comparative Philology, Calcutta University. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 255. Es. 6-0. 

Arranged on n most convenient plan—the text in roman 
letters, with a literal English translation on the page opposite, 
each text and translation being followed by elaborate linguistic 
and other notes—the book is intended primarily for students of 
Sanskrit. No finished Sanskritist can do without some acquaint¬ 
ance with Avestan, and Dr. Taraporewala's book, already adopted 
for class work in several European Universities, is by far the 
best chrestomathy of Avesta. The Selections have been highly 
praised by distinguished scholars like Profs. Rapaon, Alfred 
Hillebrandi, L. D Barnett, Otto Jesperson, J. Jolly, F. 0. 
Schrader, A. B. Keiths Hermann Jacobi^ Dr. P. W. Thomas, Sir 
George A. Grierson, Rev. Father R. Zimmermann, etc., etc. 

Extracts from opinions of only a few are given:— 

Prof. V. Lesny, University of Prague, Czechoslovakia :—** Tour book ii 
very useful and very valuable. I shall not fail to recommend it to my students in 
Europe, as the selection is good, the translation correct, literal (what I very 
much appreciate) and faithful." 

Sir Oeorge A. Orierson, Director of Linguistic Survey of India :—" I have 
been reading it with great interest, and must congratulate you on the production 
of so scholarly a work. I am looking forward to the publication of second 

part.The notes are to me most valuable, and form an admirable introdno- 

tion to the comparative study of Iranian and Indian languages," 
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Prof. J. Jolly, University of Wurzburg,Bavaria :—" It mxiat be translated 
into German, it is far superior to the other Avesta Readers and has made the 
study of Avesta comparatively easy.” 

Dr. F. W. Thomas, India Office Library, London :—“ It seems to me to be 
just what was wanted for the serious University study of Iranian, and I hope 
that it will be used both in England and in America, as well as in India. Your 
notes are very full and accurate and supply all that is required, while your 
general views are marked by moderation and reasonableness." 


2. BENGALI. 

History of Bengali Language, by Bijaychandra Mazumdar, 
B.L., Lecturer in Antliropology, Comparative Philology 
and Indian Vernaculars in the University of Calcutta. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 318. Rs, 7-0. 

The book gives a sketch, in broad outline, of the origin of 
the Bengali Language and the various influences—linguistic, 
ethnic, social—that shaped and moulded its earlier history. 

In reviewing this book in the J.E.A.S. (1923, p. 448) Dr. 
L. D. Barnett writes:—" Mr. Majumdar’s work on account of 
its learning, vigorous style, and bold deviation from currently 
accepted doctrine deserves a fuller notice than can be accorded 
to it here. Opening with a stout denial of Sir G. Grierson's 
theory of the origin of Aryan vernacular he maintains their 
derivation from the Vedic Language, and explains their variations 
as due to the influence of Non-Aryan speech, mainly Dravidian; 
in particular, Bengali, Oriya and Assamese are in his opinion 
all primarily evolved from one and the same Eastern Magadhi 
Prakrit and the first two have been influenced in a secondary 
degree by Dravidian Speech. To us the most attractive 
Chapters are II—^IV on the names Vanga and Bangla, the 
geography of ancient Bangla, with the connected regions Gauda, 

Radha, and Vanga.VI on Bengali phonology and VII—IX, a 

fine study of accent in Sanskrit and Bengali and of the Bengali 
metrical system, which is of especial value as the author him¬ 
self has won high distinction as a poet in his native language. 
On the whole it may be said that the book is most stimulating 
and suggestive, and that it presents a remarkable mass of in¬ 
teresting facts relating to modern Bengali.” 


History of Bengali Language and Literature (in English), 
by Rai Bahadur Dineschandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. Deray 
8vo. pp. 1067 Rs. 16-12. 

A comprehensive view of the development of the Bengali 
Language and Literature from the earliest times down to 1850. 
This book has very little affinity with the author’s epoch-making 
Bengali work on the same subject, the arrangement adopted in 
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the present work being altogether now and the latest facts, not 
anticipated in the Bengali treatise, having been incorporated in 
it. It has been accepted by orientalists everywhere as the most 
complete and authoritative work on the subject. The book is 
illustrated by many pictures including five coloured ones. 

Sylvain Levi (Paris) —“ I cannot give you praises enough—your work is a 
Chintamani —a Ratnakara. No book about India would I compare with 

yours.Never did 1 find such a realistic sense of literature.Pandit and 

Feasant, Yogi and Eaja mix together in a Shakespearean way on the stage 
you have built up.” 

D. G. Phillott—' 1 can well understand the enthusiasm with which the 
work was received by scholars, for even to men unacquainted with your 
language, it cannot fail to be a source of great interest and profit.” 

Jules Bloch (Pans) —“ Your book I find an admirable one and which is 
the only one of its kind in the whole of India.” 

The Times Literary Supplement, London, June 20, 1912—” In his 

narration, asi becomes one who is the soul of scholarly candour, he tells those, 
who can read iuiii with sympathy and imagination more about the Hindu 
mind and its attitude towards life than we can gather from 60 volumes of im* 

pressions of travel by Europeans. Loti’s picturesque account of the rites 

practised in Travancore temples, and even M. Chevrillon’s synthesis of much 

browsing in Hindu Scriptures, seem faint records by the side of this un¬ 

assuming tale of Hindu literature. Mr. Sen may well be proud of the lasting 
monument he has erected to the literature of his native Bengal.” 

The Spectator, Juno 12, 1912—” A book of extraordinary interest to those 
who would make an impartial study of the Bengali mentality and character— 
a work wlucli rellccts the utmost credit on the candour, industry and learning 
of its aulhoi. in its kind his book is a masterpiece—modest, learned, thorough 
and sympathetic. Perhaps no other man living has the learning and happy 
industry for the task lie has successfully accomplished.” 

From a long review by IT. Kern in the Bijdragen of the Royal Institute for 
Taal (translated by Dr. £ern himself)—" Fruit of investigation carried 

through many years.highly interesting book.the reviewer has all to 

admire in the pages of the work, nothing to criticise, for his whole knowledge 
is derived from it.” 

The Empire, August 31, 1918—” As a book of reference Mr. Sen’s work 
will be found invaluable and he is to be congratulated on the result of his 
labours. It may well be said that he has proved what an English enthusiast 
once said that ‘ Bengali unites the mellifluousness of Italian with the power 
possessed by German for rendering complex ideae. ” 


Bengali Ramayanas, by Rai Bahadur Dineschandra Sen, 
B.A., D.Litt. Demy 8vo. pp. 335. Rs. 7-8. 

In thi.s book the author advances certain theories regarding 
the basic materials upon which the Epic of Valmiki was built 
and the ideals presented therein as also the sources of the 
Bengali Eamayanas and the principles contained in them. 

The Times Literary Supplement, April 7, 1921.—” The Indian Epics 
deserve closer study than they have hitherto received at the hands of the 
average Englishmen of culture. Apart from the interest of the main themes, 
the wealth of imagery and the beauty of many of the episodes, they are store- 
houaes of information upon the ancient life of India and a key to the origin 
of customs which still live. Moreover they show many curious affinities to 
Greek literature which suggest the existence of legends common to both 
coun tries. 
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The main theme of these lectures is the transformation of the old majestic 
Sanskrit epic as it came from the hands of Yalmiki to the more familiar ii,nd 
homely style of the modem Bengali versions. The Bamayana, we are told, 
is a protest against Buddhist monasticism, the glorification of the domestic 
virtues, proclaiming that there is no need to look for salvation outside the 
home. The Bengali versions, by reducing the grandeur of the heroic cha' 
racters, to the level of ordinary mortals, bring the epic within the reach of 
the humblest peasant ; they have their own virtues, just as the simple 
narrative of the Gospels has its own charm, though it be different in kind 
from that of Isaiah’s majestic cadences.” 

From a review in the Journal of Royal Asiatic Society by Sir George 
Grierson —‘‘ This is the most valuable contribution to the literature on the 
Bamasaga which has appeared since Professor Jacobi’s work on the Bamayana 
was published in 1893. The latter was confined to Valmiki’s famous epic, and 
the present volume, from the pen of the veteran author of the History of 
Bengali Language and Literature, carries the inquiry on to a further stage 
and throws light both on the origins of the story and on its later develop¬ 
ments.” 


The Yaishnava Literature of Mediaeval Bengal, by Eai 

Bahadur DinescJiandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. Demy 
12mo. pp. 312. Es. 1-6. 

The book contains a connected history of the influence of 
Vaishnava Literature of the Mediaeval Age on the development 
of Bengali Language, with concluding chapters on the relation 
between the Buddhistic and Vaishnava creeds and similaritv 
between Vaishnavism and Christianity. It clearly shows how 
religion once played a great part in the building up of our 
national literature. 

William Rothenstein. —“ I was delighted with your book, I cannot tell 
yon how touched I am to be reminded of that side of your beloved country 
which appeals to me most—a side of which I was able to perceive something 
during my own too short visit to India. In the faces of the best of your 
countrymen I was able to see that spirit of which you write so oharmingly in 

your book.So once more 1 send you my thanks for the magic carpet you 

sent me, upon which my soul can return to your dear land. May the songs of 
which you write remain to fill this land with their fragrance; you will have 
use of them, in the years before you, as we have need of all that is best in 
the songs of our own seers in the dark waters through which we are steering.” 

From a long review in the Times Literary Supplement, 26th April, 1918 
—" It is an authentic record of the religious emotion and thought of that 
wonderful land of Bengal which few of its Western tulers, we suspect, have 
rightly comprehended, not from lack of friendly sympathy but simply from 
want of precisely what Mr. Sen better than any one living, better than Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore himself, can supply.” 

iT. D, Anderson, Esq., Professor, Cambridge University —" I have read 
more than half of it. I propose to send with it, if circumstances lemre me 
the courage to write it, a short Preface (which I hope you will read with 
pleasure even if you do not think it worth publication) explaining why, in the 
judgment of a very old student of all your works, your book should be read 
not only in Calcutta, but in London, and Paris, and Oxford and Cambridge. 
I have read it and am reading it with great delight and profit and very real 
sympathy.” 
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Chaitanya and His Age (Ramtanu Lahiri Fellowship Lec¬ 
tures for 1919 and 1921) by Kai Bahadur Dineschandra 
Sen, B.A., D.Litt., with a Foreword by Prof. Sylvain 
Levi. Demy 8vo. pp. 453. Rs. 6-0. 

The book gives a complete and consistent history of 
Chaitanya, his religious views, and of the sects that follow his 
religion, with an account of the condition of Bengal before the 
advent of the great subject of the memoirs. Everything dealt 
with in the book is based on old authority. 


Chaitanya and His Companions, by Eai Bahadur Dines¬ 
chandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. Demy 8vo. pp. 341. 
Rs. 2-0. 

The book presents short life-sketches of Sri Chaitanya and 
his Bhaktas with a general history of the Vaishnava doctrine and 
a comparative study of mysticism (occidental and oriental). 


Bengali Prose Style, by Rai Bahadur Dineschandra Sen, 
B.A., D.Litt, Demy 8vo. pp. 184. Rs, 4-4. 

The book throws light on the linguistic features of the 
earliest period of our modern prose literature (1800 to 1857) and 
gives many interesting specimens of the ever-changing forms cf 
our progressive speech. In fact, it is a history of the evolution 
of modern Bengali Prose. 


Yanga Sahitya Parichaya or Typical Selections from Old 
Bengali Literature, edited by Rai Bahadur Dines¬ 
chandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. In two parts. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 2087. Rs. 16-12. 

These volumes contain specimen writings of known or un¬ 
known Bengali authors from the ancient times down to the middle 
of the eighteenth century, thus showing the development of the 
Bengali style and Bengali language. The meanings of old and 
difficult words and phrases have been fully given on each page in 
foot-notes. Several beautiful coloured pictures illustrate the 
Volumes. 

Sir George Grierson —“ Invaluable work.That I have 

yet read through its 1900 pages I do not pretend, but what I 
have read has filled me with admiration for the industry and 
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learning displayed. It is a worthy sequel to your monumental 
History of Bengali Literature, and of it we may safely say, ‘ finis 
coTonat opus.’ How I wish that a similar work could be com¬ 
piled for other Indian languages, specially for Hindi." 

Folk Literature of Bengal, by Bai Bahadur Dineschandra 
Sen, B.A., D.Litt. Demy 8vo. pp. 404. Ks. 4-4. 

In this book the author traces the sources of Folktales and 
through the mirror of some of these tales shows the ancient 
customs and thoughts of the people of Bengal—the materials of 
hidden historical knowledge which may go a great way towards 
the reconstruction of i history of this province. 


Eastern Bengal Ballads^—Mymensingh, by Bai Bahadur 
Dineschandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. Boyal 8vo. In two 
parts, complete in 900 pages. Vol. I, Part T. Bs. 7-8. 

Do. (Maimansingha Geetika), Vol. I, Part II. Bs. 5-0. 

This volume contains an English rendering of the original 
Bengali ballads with an introduction by the compiler in Part I 
and the Bengali text in Part II. There are eleven pen and ink 
sketches attached to the work and a literary map indicating the 
position of the villages connected with the incidents of the 
ballads has been appended to Part I. The excellence of these 
ballads which reveal altogether a new find of supreme interest in 
the field of old Bengali literature has been attested to by 
European critics and Lord Eonaldshay says in the foreword 
written by him that “these ballads should prove a mine of wealth 
alike to the philologist and the historian and last, but not least, 
to the administrator who seeks to penetrate the inner thought 
and feeling of the people." 

Do, Vol. II —(in the press.) 

Kavikankan Chandi, Part I, edited by Boi Bahadur Dines¬ 
chandra Sen, Charuchandra Banerjee and Hrishikesh 
Basu. Bs. 6-0. 

In the preface of the book there is an interesting account of 
the original manuscripts of the Chandikavya preserved in the 
temple of Singhabahini attached to the house of the poet at 
Damunya. The present edition which is based on a copy of the 
original manuscripts brings the poem up to the story of Kalaketu 
and contains 850 pages of Eoyal 8vo. size. Babu Charuchandra 
Banerjee, one of the editors, has written a very elaborate com¬ 
mentary on the poem which will be published in a separate 
volume. 
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Ghandimangalbodhini or Notes on Kavikankanchandi, Part 
I. By Charucliandra Banerjee. Royal 8vo. pp. 672. 
Rs. 6. 

In this book the author, who is also one of the joint-editors 
of the text of Kavikankanchandi, has given a very elaborate com¬ 
mentary on Part I of the text already published by the Uni¬ 
versity. 

Gopichandra, edited by Rai Bahadur Dineschandra Sen, 
B.A., D.Litt. and Mr. Basantaranjaii Ray. Part I, 
Royal 8vo. pp. 311. Rs. 4-8. 

Do. Part n, Royal 8vo. pp. 434. Rs. 6-0. 

It is a recension of the story of Raja Gopichandra, one of 
the greatest pre-Moslem legends of Bengal, as taken down from 
oral recitation in Northern Bengal. The text has been supple¬ 
mented by different other recensions from Bengal, as printed by 
othm* scholars. 

Early Bengali Prose, by S. R. Mitra. Demy 8vo, pp. 184. 
Rs. 3-0. 

'J’he book contains a few typical specimens of old Bengali 
Prose which was written before the advent of British rule and 
the establishment of the printing press in Bengal. By the com¬ 
pilation of this volume, the author has established the fact that 
there existed a considerable amount of Bengali Prose writing long 
before the Serampore Missionaries or the Pandits of the Fort 
William College or even Raja Rammohan Roy ever dreamt of 
creating a general prose style. 

Bengali Literature in the Nineteenth Century (PremchamJ 
Roychand Studentship thesis, 1917), by S. K. De. 
M.A., D.Lit. Demy 8vo. pp. 530. Rs. 8-6. 

It is a historical review of the course of Bengali literature 
from its decadence after Bharatchandra’s death to its rejuvena¬ 
tion under the Britii^h influence with a background of social and 
political history. The materials have been collected from 
soutces hitherto inaccessible to many. 


The Origin of Bengali Script (Jubilee Research Prize, 
1913), by Rakhaldas Banerjee, M.A. Demy 8vo. pp. 
122. Rs. 3-0. 

The book gives a history of the development of the Bengali 
alphabet. It is a valuable contribution to Indian Paksography. 
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Glimpses of Bengal Life. By Hai Bahadur Dineschandra 
Sen, B.A., D.Litt. Demy 8vo. pp. 321, Es. 4. 

The work embodies the lectures delivered by the author in 
1915 as Earatanu Lahiri Eesearch Fellow of the Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity. The work throws light on many points connected with 
the social, political and religious history, of Bengal, The last 
chapter contains stray notes on some Bengali ballads, the Mina- 
chetan or the song of Goraksanath, on Chandidas, ChaUanya*s 
desertion of Nadia and humour in old Bengali poetry. 

^Matriculation Bengali Selections. Crown 8vo. pp. 400. 
Rs. 2-8. 

^Intermediate Bengali Selections. Crown 8vo. pp. 432. 
Rs. 3-0. 


3. OTHER INDIAN VERNACULARS. 

Typical Selections from Oriya Literature, edited by Bij.ny- 
chandra Mazumdar, Vol. I. Royal 8vo. pp. 303. 
Rs. 11-4. 

Do. Vol. IT. Royal 8vo. pp. 220. Rs. 11-4. 

Do. Vol, ITT, Royal 8vo, pp, 519. Rs. 11-4 per copy or 
Rs. 22-8 for the full set of 3 Vols. 

The special feature of this work is that in the introductory 
essavs (8 in number) the historical and social background of the 
literature of Orissa has been clearlv laid out, the hitherto un¬ 
settled chronology of the early poets has been definitely settled, 
the characteristic peculiarities of Oriva literature have been 
noted, the origin of Oriya Language has been for the first time 
carefully traced, and the merits of leading writers of various 
times have been critically considered. 

Assamiya Sahityer Ghaneki (Typical Selections from the 
Assamese Literature), by Pandit Hemchandra Goswami, 
M.R.A.S., F.R.A.S., of Assam Civil Service and Editor 
of “ Fema-Kosha.” 

The book consists of three Volumes. In it the Assamese 
literature has been treated in six different periods on Histori<’al 
and Philological considerations. The first period or gitiyuga (600 


* Text Book. 
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, A.D.—800 A.D.) deals with the Cradle songs, the Pastoral songs, 

the Bihu songs and the ballads of Assam. The second period 
(800 A.D.—1200 A.D.) deals with the mantras and the aphorisms 
of Assam. In the third or Pre-Vaisnav period (1200 A.D.— 
1450 A.D.) the translation of the Puranas and the Eamayana in 
Assamese was taken in hand for the first time by writers like 
Hema Saraswati, Madhaba Kandali and Pitambara Dwija to 
prepare the way for, Vaishnavism. In the fourth period or the 
Vaisnavite period (1450 A.D.—1800 A.D.) in which all the great 
writers of ancient Assamese literature flourished, the literature 
was chiefly employed for the propagation of Vaishnavism. The 
fifth period or the period of expansion begins about 1600 A.D. 
with the consolidation of the Ahom power in the country and 
extends up to 1800 A.D. about which time the country came 
under the British rule. This period was marked by great 
literary activity. The sixth period commences in 1800 A.D. and 
continues up to the present time. 

Vol. I—Contains selections from the first tliree periods be¬ 
sides an Introduction in English dealing with the 
history of the language and literature. (In the Press.) 

Vol. II—Contains selections from the fourth and the fifth 
period. 

Part I— Vaisnava Period, pp. 420. Eoyal 8vo. 
Ks. 6-0. 

Part II— Vaisnava Period, pp. 421-820. Boyal 
8vo. Es. 6-0. 

Part III— Period of Expansion, pp. 831-1162. 
Eoyal 8vo. Es. 5-0. 

Part IV— Period of Expansion, pp. 1163-1479. 
Eoyal 8vo. Es. 5-0. 

Vol. Ill, Modern Period —Contains selections from the last 
period and a glossary of archaic words with mean¬ 
ings will be appended to it. 

Part I—pp. 347. Eoyal 8vo. Es. 5-0. 

Part TI—pp. 348-648. Eoyal 8vo. Es. 6-0. 

Selections from Hindi Literature, compiled by Lala Sita 
Earn, B.A., Sahityaratna. 

This work is divided into 6 books. Each book has an intro¬ 
duction in English and contains extracts from works of classical 
JJindi writers on the subject. 
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Book I—Bardic Poetry—The bardic poems contain valuable 
historical materials which have a special value of their own as 
the Hindi bardic poetry is a region yet unexplored for historical 
materials. Eoyal 8vo. pp. 351. Es. 6-0. 

Book II—The Krishna Cult—^In this book the compiler has 
given extracts from the writings of the followers of Valla- 
bhacharya including Sur Das and others commonly known as Asht 
Chhap, Nabhaji Gokul Nath, the oldest prose writer, and Dhrin a 
Das. These writers have described loves of Krishna and Eadha 
in a religious spirit and have nothing in common with ordinary 
writers of erotic Poetry. No other book has yet been published 
in Hindi in which the curious reader may find the hymns of 
each of the Asht Chhap with notices of the authors. Eoyal 8vo. 
pp. 383. Es. 6-0. 

Book III—Tulsi Das whom Sir George Grierson calls the 
brightest star in the firmament of Indian Mediseval poetry 
‘ stands unapproached and unapproachable in his niche in the 
Temple of Fame.’ His works in extract have been set up in a 
book of their own with an introduction containing a short life of 
the poet and an account of his various works. Eoyal 8vo. pp. 
291. Es. 6-0. 

Book IV— With a learned foreivord by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Ganganath Jha, M.A., D.Litt., Vice-Chancellor, University of 
Allahabad. The Saints.—The extracts given in tliis book are 
from the teachings of nineteen great saints including Swarai 
Eamananda, Kabir, Guru Nanak, Guru Teg Bahadur and Guru 
Govindo Singh, Eoyal 8vo. pp. 390. Es. 6-0. 

Book V—Ars Poetica—This book contains a lengthy introduc¬ 
tion describing the rasas and their concomitants and the nayaha 
bhed. Eoyal 8vo. pp. 276. Es. 3. 

Book VT, Part I—Other poets {with a brief history of the 
Hindi Language) —^In this book extracts are given from such poets 
as Malik Mohammad Jaisi of the Padmaw'at. Eoyal 8vo. pp. 824. 
Es. 3. 

Book VI, Part II, in the press. 

"It is needless to say that selections made by this Master of Hindi are 
admirably done. We shall eagerly await the succeeding volumes, for which 
as for these we are confident of an enthusiastic reception."—The Hindustan 
Beview, for July, 1928. 


Selections from Classical Gujarati Literature, VoL I, by 

I. J. S. Taraporewala, B.A., Ph.D., Professor of Com¬ 
parative Philology and Lecturer in Gujarati in the 
Calcutta University. Eoyal 8vo. pp. 464. Es. 5-0. 
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I. CLASSICAL TEXTS. 

(Prescribed by the University for different examinations.) 

* Matriculation Arabic Selections, compiled by Moulvi 

Mahammad Irfan, M.A. Royal 8vo. pp. 80. Rs. 1-12. 

* Matriculation Persian Selections, compiled by Aga 

Mahammad Kazim Shirazi, Royal 8vo. pp. 97. Rs. 1-12. 

* Matriculation Selections in Classical Tibetan. Royal 8vo. 

pp. 100. Rs. 2-0. 

* Matriculation Sanskrit Selections, I (Prose). Crown 8vo. 

pp. 108. Re. 1-0. 

*Do., II (Poetry). Crown 8vo. pp. 221. As. 10. 

* I.A. Arabic Selections, compiled by Moulvi Mahammad 

Irfan, M.A. Royal 8vo. pp. 98. Rs. 2-0. 

*I.A. Persian Selections, compiled by Aga Mahammad 
Kazim Shirazi. Royal 8vo. pp. 145. Rs. 2-0. 

* I.A. Sanskrit Selections. Crown 8vo. pp. 195. Rs. 2-0. 

* B.A. Honours Arabic Selections. Royal 8vo. pp. 144. 

Rs. 2-8. 

* B.A. Pass Arabic Course, T (old Selections). Royal 8vo. 

pp. 88. Rs. 1-8. 

*Do. do. II. Royal 8vo. pp. 80. Rs. 1-8. 

B.A. Pass Arabic Selections, compiled by Moulvi Md. 
Irfan, M.A. Royal 8vo. pp. 76. Rs. 1-8. 

*B.A. Honours Persian Course. Royal 8vo. pp. 314. 
Rs. 2-8. 


* Text Book. 
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* B.A. Pass Persian Course (old Selections). Royal 8vo. 

pp. 157. Rs. 1-12. 

* B.A. Pass Persian Selections, compiled by Aga 

Mahammad Kazim Shirazi. Royal 8vo. pp. 245. Rs. 2. 

* M.A. Persian Course. Demy 8vo. pp. 225. Rs. 2-8. 


8. TIBETAN. 

She-rab-dong-bu, by Major W. L. Campbell, C.I.E. Royal 
8vo. pp. 137. Rs. 6-12. 

Or Tree of Wisdom—a metrical translation in Tibetan of a 
Sanskrit ethical work entitled prajna danda written by 
Nagarjuna. The present publication is an English version of 
the Tibetan work, the text and the translation being printed on 
opposite pages. 


6. ENGLISH TEXTS, &o. 

* Selections from tbe Bible, Part I. Crown 8vo. pp. 498. 
Rs. 2-8. 



Do. 

do. 

Part II. Crown 8vo. pp. 186. Re. 1-0. 

* 

Do. 

do. 

Part III. Crown 8vo. pp. 489. Rs. 2-8, 

m 

Do. 

do. 

Part IV. Crown 8vo. pp. 302. Rs. 2-8. 


* Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors, edited by Rev. J. C. 

Scrimgeour, M.A. Crown 8vo. pp. 187. Rs. 1-4. 

* Ben Jonson’s Yolpone or tbe Fox. Re. 1-0. 

A Syllabus of Poetics, by Dr. H. Stephen. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 136. Rs. 2-8. 

Do. do. for University students. Re. 1-0. 


* Text Boc*. 
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This book points out the fundamental ideas regarding 
pdetry, contained in the works of Wordsworth, Cole^’dge, 
Shelley, and Aristotle, and expands, explains and applies them 
to some extent, with a view to helping students to think out the 
subject for themselves. 


On the Poetry of Matthew Arnold, Robert Browning and 
Rabindranath Tagore, by A. C. Aikat, M.A. Royal 
8vo. pp. 346. Rs, 7-8. 

This book embodies a series of lectures on the writings of 
these three poets, and a comparative review of their works. 


* Othello, the Moor of Venice, edited by Rev. J. C. Scrim- 

geour, M.A. Crown 8vo. pp. 281. Rs. 2-0. 

* Modem Thought. Crown 8vo. pp. 212. Rs. 1-12. 

A collection of thoughtful essays from the pen of English 
writers like John Stuart Mill, Lord Haldane, and others. 


’^Lahiri’s Select Poems. Crown 8vo. pp. 205. Rs. 1-8. 

* Select Readings from English History, I. Crown 8vo. 

pp. 75. As. 9. 

*Do. do. II. Crown 8vo. pp. 111. As. 10. 

Select Readings from English Prose. Crown 8vo. pp. 224. 
Rs. 1-8. 

* Selections from W. Irting. Crown 8vo. pp. 331. Rs. 1-12. 

* Intermediate Prose Selections. Crown 8vo. pp. 412. 

Rs. 3-0. 

* Intermediate Poetical Selections. Crown 8vo. pp. 360. 

Rs. 3-0. 


• Text Bo(A. 
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YII. MATHEMATICS. 

t Matrices and Determinoids, I, by C. E. Cullis, M.A., 
Ph.D. Sup. Royal 8vo. pp. 442. Rs. 23-10. 

Matrices and Determinoids, II, by C. E. Cullis, M.A., 
Ph.D. Sup. Royal 8vo. pp. 573. Rs. 47-4. 

In these volumes the author gives a systematic account of 
certain applications of matrices, particularly of rectangular 
matrices, as distinguished from square matrices, and thereby 
illustrates the very great advantages gained by usins them in 
almost all branches of Mathematics. 

Chapters on Algebra (being the First Three Chapters of 
Matrices and Determinoids, Vol. Ill), by C. E. Cullis, 
M.A., Ph.D. Sup. Royal 8vo. pp. 191. Rs. 11-4. 


This volume deals v^^ith rational integral functions of several 
scalar variables as also with functional matrices. 

t Functions of Two Variables, by A. R. Forsyth, F.R.S. 
Sup. Royal 8vo. pp. 300. Rs. 11-4. 

The author’s purpose is to deal with a selection of principles 
and generalities that belong to the initial stages of the theory of 
functions of two complex variables. The consideration of re¬ 
lations between independent variables and dependent variables 
has been made more complete with illustrations in this publica¬ 
tion. 


Analytical Geometry of Hyper-spaces, I (Premchand Roy- 
chand Studentship thesis, 1914), by Surendramohan 
Gangopadhyay, D.Sc. Demy 8vo. pp. 93. Rs. 1-14. 

Do. do. II. Demy 8vo. pp. 121. Rs. 3-12. 

' It deals with certain interesting problems in n-dimensional 

Geometry, the method adopted being one of deduction from first 
principles. The second part contains certain interesting results 
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in the Geometry of Hyper-spaces, which is now recognised as an 
indispensable part of that science with extensive applications in 
mathematical Physics. In the treatment of subject-matter, the 
easiest possible methods have been adopted, so that the dis¬ 
cussions can be followed by an ordinary student of Mathematics 
without a knowledge of Higher Mathematics. 

Theory of Higher Plane Curves, Vol. I, by Surendramolian 
Gangopadhyay, D.Sc. Second Edition (thoroughly re¬ 
vised and enlarged). Demy 8vo. pp. 413. Bs. 6-8. 

The first edition of the work published some years back was 
designed to meet the syllabus prescribed by the University of 
Calcutta for the Master’s Degree and intended as an introductory 
course and table for students of higher Geometry. The present 
Volume, which is a thoroughly revised and enlarged edition of 
the earlier one, includes new materials together with recent 
researches which would not only be of use to the students for 
the Master’s Course, but also would encourage independent 
thinking in students of higher studies engaged in research work 

Theory of Higher Plane Curves, Vol. II. Demy 8vo. pp. 225. 
Ks. 4-4. 

This Volume deals with the application of the theory in 
studying properties of cubic and quartic curves. 

Parametric Co-efficient (Griffith Memorial Prize, 1910), by 
Syamadas Mukhopadbyay, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 31. Es. 3-0. 

Vector Calculus (Griffith Memorial Prize, 1917), by Durga- 
prasanna Bhattacharyya, M.A. Demy 8vo. pp. 91. 
Rs. 3-0. 


An attempt has been successfully made in this book by the 
author to place the foundation of vector-analysis on a basis in¬ 
dependent of any reference to cartesian co-ordinates and to 
establish the main theorems of that analysis directly from first 
principles as also to develop the differential and integral calculus 
of vectors from a new point of view. 

Solutions of Differential Equations (Premchand Roychand 
Studentship thesis, 1896), by Jnansaran Chakravarti, 
M.A. Demy 8vo. pp. 64. Bs. 3-12. 
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The subject of the book is an enquiry into the nature of so¬ 
lutions of differential equations, chiefly with reference to their 
geometrical interpretation, and the investigation of the connec¬ 
tion that exists between the complete primitive and singular 
solution. 

Reciprocal Polars of Conic Sections (Previchand.Roychand 
Studentship thesis, 1900), by Krishnaprasad De, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 66. Rs. 3-0. 

Khandakhadyakam, edited by Pandit Babua Misra, Jyotish- 
acharyya. Demy 8vo. pp. 217. Rs. 2-0. 

The book is an astronomical work by the great scholar 
Brahmagupta. It contains the commentary called Vasana- 
Bhaaya by Ameraja. 


YIII. SCIENCE. 

1. PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY. 

Progress of Physics, by A. Bidiiister, T).B(\ Drmy <Svo. 
pp. 174. Rs. 3-15. 

Do. do. (for Registered (Graduates). Rs. 2-4. 

It traces the changes due to the sequence of discoveries in 
the domain of Physical Sciences during 1875-1908. 

Theory of Electro-Magnetism, by G. J. Walker, M.A., 
D.Sc., F.R.S. Demy 8vo. yip. 60. Rs. 3-6. 

Do. do. (for Registered Graduates). Rs. 1-8. 

The book puts some of the most important developments of 
electro-magnetic theory into a connected and convenient form 

♦Optical Theories, by D. N. Mallik, B.A., Sc.D. Demy 
8vo. pp. 191. Rb. 6-1; 


* The right of publication of this book is held by the Cambridge University 

Press. 
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The book traces the development of optical theories from the 
earliest times to the present day. Its subject-matter being the 
one great general problem of modem Physios, it will be really 
helpful to understand the relation between the different theories, 
so that one may be clear as to how much is known for certain 
and how much is mere speculation. 

t The Principle of Relativity, by M. N. Saha, D.Sc. and 
S. N. Bose, M.Sc. (with a Historical introduction by 
P. C. Mahalanobis). Demy Bvo. pp. ‘248. Rs. 4-8. 

English rendering of the original papers by A. Einstein and 
H. Minkowski. 

Molecular Diffraction of Light, by 0. V. Eaman, M.A., 
D.Sc., F.R.S. Demy 8vo. pp. 113. Rs. 3-0. 

In this book the author discusses the general theory of the 
molecular scattering of light in all refractive media, including in 
a comprehensive survey, the case of gases, vapours, liquids, 
crystals, and amorphous solids. 

Organic Theo-compounds, by Sir P. C. Ray, Kt., C.I.E., 
D.Sc., Ph.D. Royal 8vo. pp. 74. Rs. 1-8. 


2. BOTANY. 

Indian Medicinal Plants, by Lieut.-Col. K. R. Kirtikar, 
F.L.S., I.M.S., and Major B. D. Basu, I.M.S. (Retd.) 
Nicely bound in 2 Vok. Plates kept in nice cardboard 
cases. Rs. 275-0. 

The book contains botanical description, names in vernacu¬ 
lars, properties and uses of over 1,800 Indian plants. Neatly 
printed on thick art paper (1,419 pages) with clear illustrations 
in above 1000 royal 4to-8ized lithographic plates. A very rare 
and valuable work of reference to Botanists, medical men, 
manufacturers of indigenous drugs and Agricultural and Forest 
Departments. 

" To real investigatora ia this field (of indigenous systems of medieine) 

the monumental work on Indian Madieinal Plants ought to be indispensable. 

Apart from Uie value of the book to the medical profession, it is helpful also 
in taptwg the resources of the country for the manufacture at drugs ."—Neto 
India. 


t Tk$ salt of ths book is restrietod toithin India. 
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" The Imperial and Provindal Agricultural and Forest Departments of 
British India should make use of the information brought together in this 
monumental work. All Native States should have medictu plant gardens and 
pharmaceutical laboratories and their Agricultural and Forest Departments 
should be provided with copies of this book. Now that it has been published, 
the educate section of the public should insist that all indigenous physicians of 
repute and all the leading pharmaceutical factories should be able to scientific¬ 
ally identify the plants they use,’’—Afodern Review. 


8. MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Chemistry and Toxicology^ of Neriiim Odormn {GoaVs Mcr 
morial Prize, 1901), by Kai Bahadur Chunilal Basu, 
M.B., F.C.S. Demy 8vo, pp, 32. Ks. 3-12. 

A treatise on the properties of Nerium Odorum, the sweet- 
scented oleander, known by the name of Karabi or Kaner. 


Terminalia Arjuna (Coat's Memorial Prize, 1908), by Lal- 
molian Ghoshal, L.M.S. Rs. 3-12. 


The book gives a description of the plant and explains its 
popular uses, chemical composition, and therapeutic action. 


Diabetes, by Indumadhab Maliik, M.A., M.D., B.L. Demy 
8vo. pp. 43. Rs. 3-12. 


A treatise on Diabetes—a disease most widely prevalent in 
Lower Bengal. 


Studies on Haemolysis (1st edition), by U. N. Brahmachari, 
M.A., M.D., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. p{). 71. Rs. 4-8. 

Do. (2nd edition). Rs. 4-8. 

Among several other new facts brought to light by the 
author by the study of the physical aspects of haemolysis, two 
discoveries, viz., the fallacy of the haemozonic value of blootl. 
as worked out by Sir A. E. Wright, and a new method 
of testing blood, are of great value. All these are explicitly 
dealt with in tWs work, 
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Surgical Instruments of the Hindus, Parts I, Demy 8vo. 
pp. 476, and II, Demy 8vo. pp. 172, by Girindranath 
Mukhopadhyay, B.A., M.D. (Griffith Memorial Prize, 
1909). Rs. 9-0. 

Do. do. (Por Members of the Senate and Syndicate). 
Rs. 6-0. 

" .The book represents many years of laborious in¬ 

vestigations—a work of real research and erudition. It is un- 
loubtedly the most important work upon this subject which has 
yet been written in the English language. It is full of interest- 
mg informations and is a valuable contribution to the history of 
Medical science. Dr. Mukerjee is a pioneer in this field of 
research. It is of course impossible in a short notice to give an 
adequate account of a scientific work devoted to a special study, 
but his discovery that the surgical instruments in use in Europe 
were only modifications of those used by our surgeons in ancient 
days is no doubt startling. 'I'he l)ook is exhaustive, original and 
infonning and it I'eflecls the utmost credit on the industry, learn¬ 
ing and resoarch of its author. From many neglected, forgotten 
and unexpected corners, he has accumulated a mass of materials 
and compiled a systematic account of the instruments used by 
the Hindu Surgeons, aliout 3000 years ago. A field of study 
which is uiiknown to nmny is here made accessible to all by the 
labour of an Indian. It has the advantage of being written by 
one, who is not only a noted surgeon of Calcutta but is also a 

profound Sanskrit scholar.No brief analysis of Dr. 

Mukerjee’s work is possible. The work is divided into nine 
chapters, in which he describes each instrument by its Sanskrit 
name with a comparative study of similar instruments from the 
surgical catalogues of other natures. Besides, there is a learned 
preface, and a carefully prepared index of Sanskrit and English 
words. The book is of extraordinary interest to those who would 
make an impartial study of the surgery of the Hindus. The foot¬ 
notes contain the Sanskrit originals, the source of Dr. Mukerjee's 
descriptions of the instruments. The subject of ancient Indian 
medical literature has been little noticed by the European 
scholars. The contributions from Wilson, Wise, Jolly, Oordiet, 
Hoernle are no doubt important but their works cannot compare 
with the present in the amount of original research and complete 
mastery of the subject. Dr. Mukerjee quotes with becoming 
gratitude the help he had derived from his predecessors in this 
field of research. One is impressed as he advances through this 
valuable work that the author has spared no pains to m^e the 
work useful and instructive. "— Bengalee. 

“ .The results of your investigations have been a 

revelation to me.In any case, a perusal of your two 

volumes must convince any unprejudiced reader that the develop¬ 
ment of the healing art in India must always occupy an 
important place in the history of civilisation. We hear a great 
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deal of * culture ' now-a-days, and it does not sdtvftys wear a 
beneficent aspect. But peace has her victories As well aS war, 
and it is evident that the humane achievements of the Indian 
disciples of Aesculapius can no longer be ignored. It is a pleasant 
reflection that henceforth the medicine and surgery of the East 
will be allied in harmonious conjunction with the saxhe scienoes 
as cultivated in the West, and the happiest results may be ex¬ 
pected from their sisterly rivalry.” —Charles H. Taidney. 

History of Indian Medicine, by the wame author. Royal 
8vo. pp. 303. Rs. 6-0. 

Do. Part II —{in the press). 

Bhela Samhita (same as Vol. VI of the Journal of the De¬ 
partment of Letters). Royal 8vo. pp. 286. Rs. 9. 

It contains the complete text (in Sanskrit) of the Bhela 
Samhita, one of the most ancient and valuable treatises on 
Indian medicine. 


4. ANTHROPOLOGY. 

First Outlines of a Systematic Anthropology of Asia, by 

V. Giuffrida-Ruggeri (translated from Italian by Haran- 
ohandra Chakladar, M.A.). Royal 8vo. pp. 110. Rs. 1-8. 

It gives an account of the anthropometric characteristics in 
respect of stature, cephalic index, and nasal index of living 
subjects with additional information on the subject obtained by 
the author from different sources. 


IX. SIR ASUTOSH MOOKERJEE SILVER 
JUBILEE COMMEMORATION 
VOLUMES. 

These volumes contain essays contributed by the friends and 
admirers of the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee on the occasion of 
tfce Silver Jubilee of his attaining the Degree of Doctor of Law 
of the University of Calcutta.— 

Bs. A. 

Vol. I, Arts & Letters, 1921, Royal 8vo. pp. 621 ... 11 4 

Vol. II, Science, 1922, Royal 8vo. pp. 484 ... 11 4 

Vol. TIT, Orientalia, Part 1, Royal 8vo. pp. 524 (each) 11 4 
Do. 2 Royal 8vo. pp. 757 ... 11 4 

Do. 3* 


* Id the Press. 
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Individual ‘papers contributed to the Volumes may be bought 
separately at the following rates fixed according to their sise. 

He. . p. 

Not. e.rceediuff 16 pages ... 0 12 0 

Above 16 but not ex ceeding 32 pages 12 0 

„ 32 pages „ 64 „ 1 14 0 

64 ... ., 128 „ S 14 0 


Volume I. Bs. 11-4. 

Contents— 

1. J. N. Das Gupta, B.A. (Oxon.), I.E.S.—A Narrative 
of Bengal Transactions. 

2. Shishirkumar Maitra, M.A., Ph.D.—The Romantic 
Element in the Modem Philosophy of Mathematics. 

3. J. G. Coyaji, B.A., LL.B, (Cantab.), I.B.S.—Charac¬ 
teristics of Ancient Indian Trade. 

4. Surendranath Sen, M.A.—Survival of Old Hindu 

Institution in Maharastra. 

5. E. P. Oaten, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), I.E.S.—Megiddo: 
A Study of Military History. 

6. Sasadhar Ray, M.A., B.L.—Origin of Language. 

7. Ramchandra Rau Basavarsu, M.A., L.T. (Madras), 
F.R.E.S.—Some Features of Banking in India. 

8. Mohinimohan Bhattacharji, M.A., B.L,—Picodeller Mi- 
randola; An Italian Neo-Platonist. 

9. Jitendraprasad Niyogi, M.A.—Custom and Transit 

Duties in the Madras Presidency during Early British Rule. 

10. S. Khuda Bukhsh, M.A., B.C.L. (Oxon.)—^Politics of 
Islam. 

11. Jogischandra Sinha, M.A.—^History of Indian Com¬ 
merce, -1765-1818. 

12. Eadhakamal Mookeijee, M.A., Ph.D.—The Guild in 
Modem India. Its Constitution and Expansions, 

18. Hiralal Haidar, M.A., Ph.D.—Kant’s Ethical Theory. 

14. Bejoykumar Sarkar, A.B. (Harvard)—Land Transport 
in Mediaeval India. 

15. W. S. Urquhart, M.A., D.Phil. (Aberdeen)—Sankara 
and Prof. James Ward. 

16. Captain J. W. Petavel, Late R. E.—Knowledge and 
fower. 

17. Harimohan Bhattacharyya Kavyatirtha, M.A.—The 
Doctrine of Maya and the Result of Modem Science. 

18. Sitaram Banerjee, M.A., B.L.—A Plea for an Indivi¬ 
dualization of Punishment. 
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19. N. N. Sen Gupta, M.A., Ph.D. (Hurvard)—On the 
Nature of Immediate Experience in the Light of Contemporary 
Epistemologioal Discussions. 

20. Nirmalohandra Chatterjee, M.A.—The Chait Sing 
Tragedy. 

21. H. Stephen, M.A., D.D. (Aberdeen)—Coleridge as a 
Thinker. 

22. B. Mukherjee, M.A., E.B.E.S.—The New Yellow Peril. 

28. P. Seahadri, M.A. (Madras)—Contemporary English 
Poetry. 

24. W. C. Wordsworth, M.A. (Oxon.)—Education and 
Beconstruction in England. 

25. H. Stephen, M.A., D.D, (Aberdeen)—The Philosophy 
of Anarchy and the Idea of Time. 

26. Badhakamal Mookerjee, M.A., Ph.D.—The Data of 
Begional Economics. 

27. B. N. Gilchrist, M.A. (Aberdeen), l.E.S.—^Imperial 
Federation. 


Volume II, Science. Bs. 11-4. 

Contents: 

1. C. E. Cullis, M.A. (Cantab), Ph.D. (Jena), D.Sc.: 

Hemipteric Matrices. 

2. S. N. Bal, M.So. (Michigan): 

Cephaleuras Virescens, Kunzi (with plates). 

3. D. N. Wadia, M.A., B.Sc. (Bom.): 

Formation of a White Garnet as the End-product of 
the Series of Changes initiated by Sanssuritisation 
(with Plate). 

4. Sir P. C. Bay, Kt., C.I.E.. D.Sc. (Edin.), Ph.D., 
F.C.S., and ManMal Dey, M.So.: 

Interaction of Thio-urea with Mono., Di- and Tri¬ 
chloracetic Acids and Monoohloracetic Eser. 

5. Hemohandra Das-Gupta, M.A., F.G.S.: 

On the Occurrence of Franoolite in Stony Meteorites 

6. Nilratan Dhar, D.Sc. (Lond,), Dr. es Bo. (Paris): 

Temperature Coefficients of Physiological Processes, 

7. S. B. Bose, M.A., F.L.S.; 

Spore-culture of Panaeolus Cyanesoens, B. & BE. 
(with Plate) 

8. G. de P. Cotter. B.A., F.G.S.: 

On Indian Fossil Plants and the Gondwana 
Continent. 

9. Ekendranath Ghosh, M.So., M.D.: 

A Eevision of the Family Ophryascoleoidae Olaus 
(with Plates). 
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10. N. N. Sen-Guptav M.A., Ph.D. (Harvaipd): 

A Study in Inhibition of Association. 

11. Priyadaranjan Bay, M.A., and Pulinbibari Sarkar,' 
M.Sc.: 

Compounds of Hexametbylenetetraniline with Com¬ 
plex Metallooyanides and Metallooyanic Acids. 

12. Jnanendranath Mookerjee, M.Sc.: 

■ The Coagulation of Metal Sulphide Hydrosols, 

13. N. N. Sen-Gupta, M.A., Ph.D. (Harvard) : 

On the Disintegrative Function of Attention. 

14. Basiklal Datta, D.Sc.: 

Additive and condensation Products of Trinitro-n- 
Cresol. 

15. C. V. Baman, M.A, (Madras), D.Sc.: 

Acoustical Knowledge of the Hindus. 

16 Prafullachandra Mitter, M.A., Ph.D. (Berlin), and 
Judhishthirchandra Das, M.Sc.: 

On Tautomeric Changes in Phenylhydrozones of 
Orthoaldehydic and 1-4-aldehydic Acids. 

17. P. J. Briihl, D.Sc., F.G.S., F.C.S., I.S.O.: 

On Paspalm Digitaria and Anastrophus: A Study 
(with Plates). 

18. Prafullachandra Guha, M.Sc.: 

Behaviour of Phenyldithiooabazinic Acid towards 
Various Thiohalogenated compounds. 

19. E. Vredenburg, B.Se., B.T.. A.E.C.S., A.B.S.M.; 

Concerning the Granites and Pegmatites of the 
Indian Peninsula. 

20. Sisipkumar Mitra, D.Sc.: 

On Diffraction of Light by Apertures having the 
Form of a Segment of a Circle (with Plate). 

21. Hemohandra Das-Gupta, M.A., F.G.S.: 

Notes on the Panohet Beptile. 

22. Jiten4ranath Bakshit, M.Sc., F.S.C.: 

Estimation of Morphine, Codeine and Narcotine in 
Indian Opium. 

28. Govardhanlal Datta, M.A.: 

Some Experiments in Bipple Motion (with Plate). 

24. Jnanendrachandra Ghosh, D.Sc.: 

Ionisation of Electrolytes in Solution (with tables). 

26. D. N. Mallik, B.A. (Cantab.), Sc.D. (Dublin), I.E.S. ; 
Relativity of Time and Space. 

26. Haripada Maiti, M.A.: 

A. Study of Fatigue and Endurance. 

27. Shyama^as Mukeijee, M.A., Ph.D.: 

A General Theorem in the Geometry of a Plane 
Cittve. 
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28. Surendraohandra Dhar, M.Sc. : 

Direct Replacement of Negative Groups by Halogens. 

29. Maurice Frechet: 

Esquisse d’une Theorie des Ensembles Abstraits. 

30. Kalikumar Kumar, M.Sc.: 

Equilibrium in the Fractional Precipitation of Sil¬ 
ver Chloride and Silver Bromide. 

31. Lilananda Gupta, M.Sc.: 

Some Metallic Arsenates and Phosphates. 

32. Manmathanath Ray, M.A., B.L.: 

On the Mobius Surface and Gone of the Fourth 
Degree (with Plates). 

33. Sudhansukumar Banerjee, D.Sc.: 

On Harmonics associated with an Ellipsoid. 

34. The College of Science, Calcutta and its Activities 

(with Plates). 

Volume III, Orientalia, Part I. Rs. 11-4. 

Contents: 

1. A. Foucher, D.Litt.: 

The Influence of Indian Art on Cambodia and Java. 

2. F. E. Pargiter, M.A. (Oxon.), I.C.S. (Retd.): 

Atatayin: an Old Legal Term. 

3. Indradeva Tiwari, M.A. (Benares): 

The Concept of Purusha in Sankhya Philosophy. 

4. Upendrnnath Ghoshal, M.A.: 

The Brahmanical Conception of the Science of 
Politics. 

5. Gauranganath Banerji, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S.A.: 

The Art of Gandhara. 

6. Akshaykumar Sarkar, M.A.; 

The Particularity of the Hindu History and the 
Genius of the Hindu People. 

7. Ramaprasad Chanda, B.A.: 

Early Indian Seamen. 

8. Radhakamal Mookerjee, M.A., Ph.D.: 

Dravidian Elements in Indian Polity. 

9. Rai Sahib Dineschandra Sen, B.A.: 

Domestic Element in the Popular Creeds of Bengal. 

10. Satischandra Chatterji, M.A.: 

On the Ascertainment of Pramana in the Nyaya. 

11. Dineschandra Bhattacharyya, M.A.: 

Paninian Studies in Bengal. 

12. 0. C. Gangoly, M.A., B.L.; 

On some Iconographic Parallels. 


8 
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13. Eadhakumud Mookerji, M.A., Ph.D.: 

Ancient Hindu Education as evidenced by tl» 
Brahmanas and Upanisads. 

14. Surendranath Das-Gupta, M.A., Ph.D.: 

General Introduction to iTantra Philosophy. 

15. G. Howells, M.A., Ph.D., B.Litt., B.D. : 

The Syrian Christian Church in India: its Origin 
and History. 

16. L. K. Ananthakrishna Iyer, B.A., L.T., F.E.A.I.: 

Anthropology of the Roman Catholics of the Latin 
Rites in Malabar, Cochin and Travancore. 

17. Haranehandra Chakladar, M.A.: 

Sidelights on Social Life in Ancient India: 

Studies in Vatsyayana’s Kamasutra. 

18. B. Barua, M.A., D.Lit. (Lond.): 

Valmiki as he reveals himself in his Poems. 

19. Kalichbeg F. Mirza: 

A Mysterious Coincidence in the History of the 
Mahomedan World. 

20. Arun Sen, B.A. (Cantab.): 

The Piprawa Relics. 

21. Hemchandra Ray, M.A.: 

Was State-Socialism known in Ancient India? 

22. K. M. Jhaveri, M.A., LL.B. (Bom.), J.P.: 

Influence of Bengali on Gujarati. 

23. Aga M. Kazim Shirazi: 

Nau-ruz. 

24. Nanigopal Majumdar, M.A.: 

The Sue Vihar Copper-plate of the Reign of 
Eaniska. 

25. Indubhushan Banerjee, M.A.: 

The Guru in Sikhism. 

26. D. R. Bhandarkar, M.A., Ph.D.; 

Origin of the Indian Alphabet, 


Volume III, Orientalia, Part 11. Es. 11-4. 

Contents ; 

1. Hemchandra Raychaudhviri, M.A., Ph.D.: 

The Lsksmanasena. Era. 

2. B, C. Mazumdar, B.A., B.L.: 

The Origin and Cliaracter of the Purana Literature. 

3. Surendranath Majumdar, Sastri, M.A.: 

The Dative Plural in Pali. 

4. Mahamabopadhyay Ganganatha Jha, M.A., Ph.D. : 

Bodhayana’s Prajaseitta for Sea-Voyage. 
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6. I. J. 8. Taraporewala, B.A, (Cantab.), Ph.D. (Wurz.), 
Bar-at-Law: 

A Sanskrit Version of Yasna IX. 

6. Gilbert Slater, M.A., D.So.: 

Origins of Indian Civilisation. 

7. Shams-ul-Ulema J. J. Modi, B.A. (Bom.), Ph.B. 
(Heidelberg), C.I.E., Diplom. Litteris et Artibus 
(Sweden): 

Some Iranian Forms of Invocation to God. 

8. Vidhusekhara Bhattacharyya: 

Sankara’s Commentaries on the Upanisads. 

9. Mahamahopadhyay Satischandra Vidyabhiisana, M.A., 
Ph.D. : 

Introduction of the Alphabet into Tibet. 

10. Dhireshchandra Acharyya, Vidyaratna, Sastri, M.A., 
B.L,: 

The Doctrine of Eevelation in the Bigveda. 

11. Sir George A. Grierson, K.G.I.E., I.C.S. (Betd.), Ph.D., 

D.Litt., LL.D.: 

The Eastern School of Prakrit Grammarians and 
Paisaoi Prakrit (with two plates). 

12. I. J. S. Taraporewala, B.A. (Cantab.), Ph.D. (Wurz.), 

Bar-at-Law: 

Hs 

13. John Van Manen : 

Kacche Phalu : a Tibetan Moralist. 

14. Shams-ul-Ulema J. J. Modi, B.A. (Bom.), Ph.D. 
(Heidelberg), C.I.E., Diplom, Litteris et Artibus 
(Sweden): 

The Taziks of the Nirang-i Sraosa Yast (with a 
genealogical table). 

15. Sylvain Levi, D.Litt. (Cal.); 

Gonarda, le Berceao de Gonardiya. 

16. Sushilkumar De, M.A., D.Lit, (Lond.): 

The Theory of Easa in Sanskrit Poetics. 

17. Bam Karan, Vidyaratna: 

History of the Bathors (with a genealogical table). 

18. B. L. Turner, M.A. (Cantab.); 

The e and o Vowels in Gujarati. 

19. S. K. Belvalkar, M.A., Ph.D. (Harvard): 

The Original Sakimtala. 

20. Nagendranath Ghose, M.A., B.L.: 

The Bamayana and the Mahabharata: a Sociologi¬ 
cal Study. 

21. Prabodhchandra Bsgchi, M.A.: 

Decline of Buddhism in India and its Causes. 
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22. Surendranath Majumdar, Sastri, M.A.; 

Some Notes on Ancient Geography. 

23. K. Amrita Eow, M.A., B.T, (Madras): 

The Dravidian Affinities of the Pisaca Languages 
of North-Western India. 

24. S. K. Hodiwala, B.A. (Bom.): 

Mitra-Moitra. 

26. Shams-ul-Ulema J. J. Modi, B.A. (Bom.), Ph.D. 
(Heidelberg), C.I.E., Diplom. Litteris et Artibus 
(Sweden): 

Idol-Worship: Did it exist among the Ancient 
Aryans and among them, among the ancient Hindus 
of the Vedic Times? 

26. I. J. S. Taraporewala, B.A. (Cantab.), Ph.D. (Wurz.), 
Bar-at-Law: 

A note on Sanskrit Compounds. 

27. Sailendranath Mitra, M.A.: 

Pali, Prakrit, and Sanskrit in Buddhist Literature. 

28. Badhagovinda Basak, M.A.: 

Land-Sale Documents of Ancient Bengal. 

z9. Benoy Kumar Sarkar, M.A.: 

'The Theory of the Constitution in Hindu Politioa\ 
Philosophy: A Study in Comparative Politics. 

80. Kishorimohan Gupta, M.A.: 

Land-System and Agriculture of the Vedic Age 
(with a plan). 

81. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, M.A. (Madras), Ph.D. (Cal.), 
M.B.A.S., F.B.Hist.S.: 

Gangaikonda Chola (with two maps). 

32. Nalinaksha Datta, M.A.: 

The Sarvastivada School of Buddhism. 

83. I. J. S. Taraporewala, B.A. (Cantab.), Ph.D. (Wurz.), 
Bar-at-Law.: 

Contamination in Language. 

84. Sunitikumar Cbatterji, M.A., D.Lit. (London.); 

The Passive in Bengali. 

36. Bao Bahadur B. A. Gupte, F.Z.S., F.B.S.A.; 

The Pre-historic Skull of Bayana (with one plate 
and diagrams). 

36. N. B. Divatia, B.A. (Bom.), B.C.S., (Eetd.): 

The Ablative Termination in Gujarati. 

37. Bivaprasad Bhattacharyya, Sahityasastri, Kavyatirtha, 
M.A., B.T.: 

The Psychological Basis of Alankara Literature with 
special Beference to Basa. 

88. Hemantakumar Sarkar, M.A., M.L.C. (Bengal): 

The InteUectual Laws of Language and Bengali 
Semantics. 
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X. PERIODICALS, ANNALS AND SERIALS. 

Univepsity Extension Lectures (1915-1916) (First Series). 
Demy 8vo. pp. 162. As. 12. 

Containing the following lectures by various Scholars: — 

1. Pursuit of Chemistry in Bengal—Sir P. C. Ray. 

2. An Eighteenth Century Bengali Manuscript—J, N, Das 

Gupta, B.A. (Oxon.) 

3. Classical and Romantic in English Poetry of the 18th 

Century—H. R. James. 

4. Art Spirit in Keats’s Poetry—Prof, R. S. Knox. 

6. Carlyle—J. R. Banerjea, M.A., B.L. 

6. Constructive Ideals in Education—B. E. Biss. 

7. Nationality (I-II)—R. N. Gilchrist, M.A. 

8. Astronomy, Ancient and Modern—^D, N. Mallifc, B.A,, 

Sc.D. 


Journal of the Department of Letters. (Twelve volumes 
published.) Per Vol. Rs. 9-0. 

Each volume contains learned essays on various literary 
subjects by reputed scholars. 

Some of the articles of each Volume are mentioned: — 

Volume I. Rs. 9-0. 

1. The Kushan Chronology, Part I—By Rameschandra 
Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D. 

2. International Law and Custom in Ancient India—By 
Pramathanath Banerjee, M.A., B.L. 

3. Ancient Romic Chronology—By Herbert Bruce Hannah, 
Bar-at-Law. 

Volume II. Rs. 9-0. 

1. Romic Calendrical Beginnings—By H. Bruce Hannah. 

2. The Throne of Ptah and our Arctic Home—By H. Bruce 
Hannah. 

3. Communal Organisation of Industry as the Regional Type 
of India—By Radhakamal Mookerjee, M.A., Ph.D. 
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Volume III. Es. 9-0. 

1. Kant’s Central Concept—By Bamdas Khan, M.A., Ph.D. 

2. Mediaeval Sculpture in Eastern India—By Eamaprasad 

Chanda, B.A. 


Volume IV. Es. 9-0. 

1. Four Ancient Yaksa Statues (with Seven Plates) —By 
Bamaprasad Chanda, B.A. 

2. Vatsyayana the author of Kamasutra: Bate and Place of 
Origin—^By Haranchandra ChaMadar, M.A. 

3. On a Bihari Ceremonial Worship of Totemistic Origin— 
By Saratchandra Mitra, M.A. 

University of Calcutta Anthropological Paper No. 4. 

4. What is Buddhism?—By E. Kimura. 

6. Aryanism and the Big-Vedic Age, —By H. B. Hannah. 

6. The Eevenue Policy of Shivaji—By Surendranath Sen, 
M.A. 

7. The Aryans of India—By Bijaychandra Majumdar, B.A. 

8. On the Karma Bharma Festival of North Bihar and its 
Munda Analogues—^By Saratchandra Mitra, M.A. 

9. Water Transport in Mediaeval India—By Bejoykumur 
Sarkar, A.B. (Harvard). 

Volume V. Es. 9-0. 

1. Indo-Aryan Polity during the period of the Eig-Veda— 
By Prafullachandra Bose, M.A. 

2. Aryanism and the Big-Vedic Age, II, IH and IV—By 
H. B. Hannah. 

3. The First Outlines of a Systematic Anthropology of Asia 
—By Prof. V. Giuffrida-Buggeri, translated from Italian by 
Haranchandra Chakladar, M.A. 

4. Aryanism and the Big-Vedic Age, V—By H. Bruce 
Hannah. 

6. Primitive Elements of Jainism—^By Prabodhchandra 
Bagohi, M.A. 

Volume VI. Es. 9. 

The Bhela Samhita (Sanskrit Text). 

Volume Vll. Es. 9. 

1. Beview and Criticism of Br. James Ward’s Psychology, 
Part I—^By P. K. Bay, B.Sc, 
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2. Part II; Dr. James Ward's “Psychological Principles” 
—By P. K. Bay, D.Sc. 

3. The Conception of Freedom—By P, D. Shastri, M.A., 
Ph.D. 

4. The Moral Standards in Hindu Ethics—By Susilkumar 
Maitra, M.A. 

5. The Claim of the Individual to be Beal—By G. H. 
Langley, M.A. 

6. Plato and the Sophists—By W. Douglas, M.A. 

7. Teachings of Upanisads—By Mahendranath Sarkar, 
M.A., Ph.D. 

8. Two Ancient Schools of Vedanta—By Abhayakumar 
Guha, M.A., Ph.D. 

9. The Springs of Action in Hindu Ethics—By Susilkumar 
Maitra, M.A. 

Volume YIII. Rs. 9. 

1. B. 0. 2782 in Ancient Bomic Chronology, and the 
Spheroidal Point of the Sothic Risings—By H. Bruce Hannah. 

2. Aryanism and the Rig-Vedic Age, VI—By H. Bruce 
Hannah. 

3. Aryanism and the Rig-Vedic Age, VII—By H. Bruce 
Hannah. 

4. High Caste Hindu Marriage of Bengal with special re¬ 
ference to its Folk Elements—By Tarakchandra Das, M.A. 

5. The Problem of Sothic-Rising Dates as reported by the 
Priests—By H. Bruce Hannah. 

6. The Mahasanghika School of Buddhism—By Nalinaksha 
Datta, M.A. 

7. On the Cult of Sonaraja in Northern Bengal—By Sarat- 
chandra Mitra, M.A. 

8. On the Cult of Sonaraya in Eastern Bengal—By Sarat- 
ohandra Mitra, M.A, 

9. The Antiquity of the Rig-Vedic Age—By Abinaschandra 
Das, M.A., Ph.D. 

10. Races of India—By Ramaprasad Chanda, B.A. 

11. The Problem of the Sothic-Rising Dates as reported by 
the Egyptian Priests—By H. Bruce Hannah. 

12. Manava Sulba Sutram—By Narendrakumar Majumdar, 
M.A. 

Volume IX. Rs. 9. 

1. Ancient India, by Sylvain Levi, D.Litt. 

2. The Text of Kavyaloka Locana, TV—^By Susilkumar De, 

^.A., D.Iiit, ’ 
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8. Problem of the Eeported Sothio-Bising Dates as recorded 
by the Egyptian Priests, III. The Solution—By H. Bruce 
Hannah. 

4. The Expressiveness of Indian Art—By Stella Kramrisch, 
Ph.D. 

(i) Indian Art, its significance in the World. 

(ii) Nature and Creativeness. 

{Hi) Myth and Form. 

(iv) Space. 

(u) Bhythm. 

(vi) Evolution: the Historical Movement. 

5. Indo-Aryan Origins and Developments, Bacial and Cul¬ 
tural—By H. Bruce Hannah. 

6. Archaeological Methods—By Aroon Sen. 

7. Political History of India from the Accession of Parikshit 
to the Coronation of Bimbisara—By Hemchandra Baychaudhuri, 
M.A., Ph.D. 

Volume X. Es. 9. 

1. The Gurjara-Pratiharas—By Bameschandra Majumdar, 

M.A., Ph.D. 

2. 'The Contact of Indian Art vsrith the Art of other Civili¬ 
sations—By Stella Kramrisch, Ph.D. 

3. Ship-building and Commerce in Ancient Bengal—By 
Tamonash Das Gupta, M.A. 

4. The Beligion of Asoka Buddha—^By Manindra Mohan 
Bose, M.A. 

5. On an Accumulation Droll from Eastern Bengal—^By 
Saratchandra Mitra, M.A. 

6. On a Musulman Legend about the Sylvan Saint Bana- 
Bibi and the Tiger-deity Dakshina Baya—By Saratchandra Mitra, 
M.A. 

7. The Art of Writing in Ancient India—By Abinaschandra 
Das, M.A., Ph.D. 

8. The Vinayapitakam and Early Buddhist Monasticism in 
its Growth and Development—By Sukumar Dutt, M.A., B.L. 


Volume XI. Es. 9. 

1. Problems in Ancient “ Egyptian ” Chronology—^By H. 
B. Hannah. 

2. The Telugu Academy Plates of Vishnukundin—Madhava 
Sarma III A.D. 594—^By K. B. Lakshman Bao, M.A. 

3. The Legend of Buddhaghosa—By M. Louis Finot. 

4. Sun Worship amongst the Aboriginal Tribes of Eastern 
India—^By Tarakchandra Das, M.A. 
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5. On a Legend from South Behar—By Saratchandm 
Mitra, M.A, 

6. On Two New Types of Accumulation Drolls—By Sarat- 
ohandra Mitra, M.A. 

7. The Kahun Sothio-Eising, I and II—By H. B. Hannah. 

8. Mythology and Geological Time—By H, B. Hannah. 

9. Place of Ethics and Eeligion in the Sankara. System—By 
Kokileswar Shastri, M.A. 

10. Notes on Vajra—By N. G. Majumdar, M.A. 

11. The Era of Menophres and the Sothic Calendar, I-IV 
—By H. B. Hannah. 

12. An Enquiry about the Hindu Law of Evidence—By 
Amareswar Thakur, M.A. 

13. The Vishnudharmottaram—By Stella Kramrisch, Ph.D. 

14. An Historical Study of the Terms Mahayana and Hina- 
yana and the Origin of Mahayana Buddhism—By E. Eimura. 

Volume XII. Rs. 9. 

1. The Dramas of Bhasa—By Jyotischandra Ghatak, M.A. 

2. Linguistic Speculations of the Hindus—By Prabhat- 
chandra Chakravarti, M.A. 

3. A Historical Study of the Terms Mahayana and Hinayana 
and the Origin of Mahayana Buddhism—By E. Kimura. 

Journal of the Department of Science. (vSeven volumes 
published). Per Vol. Rs. 9-0. 

Each volume contains learned essays on various scientific 
subjects by reputed scholars. 


Yol. I. Royal 8vo. pp. 326..; Rbj. 9^. 

1. Three articles on Mercury Mercaptide Nitrites and their 
Reaction with the Alkyl Iodides; Chain Compounds of Sulphur by 
Sir P. C. Ray and Mr, P. C. Guha and five other articles on 
Chemistry mostly by Sir P. C. Bay. 

2. Fourteen articles on Mathematics by Sudhansukumar 
Banerjee, D.Sc., Bibhutibhtishan Datta, M.Sc., C. E. Cullis, 
M.A., Ph.D., etc. 

3. Five articles on Physics by Prof. C. V. Raman, M.A., 
and Sisirkumar Mitra, M.So. 

4. Two articles on Botany one on “ Commentationes Myoo- 
logioas ” by Prof. P. Briihl, D.Sc., and another on Meliola grow¬ 
ing on Phoenix Sylvestris and Citrus Medica (var, acida), by 

S. N. Bal, M.Sc. 

9 
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Yol. II. Royal 8vo. pp. 313. Rs. 9. 

1. Seventeen articles on Mathematics by Prof. Sudhansu- 
kumar Banerjeo, D.So., Nikhilranjan Ben, M.A., Shyamadas 
Mukherjee, M.A., Ph.D., Sasindrachandra Dhar, M.So., Prabodh- 
chandra Sengupta, M.A., N. K. Majumdar, M.A., etc. 

2. Eight articles on Physics by Prof. Meghnad Saha, D.Sc. 

3. Eight articles on Botany, five by S. N. Bal, M.Sc., and 
H. P. Chowdhury, M.Sc., and two by Prof. P. Briihl, D.Sc. 

Yol. III. Royal 8vo. pp. 298. Rs. 9. 

1. Twenty articles on Mathematics by Prof. S. K. Banerjee, 
D.Sc., Abanibhushan Datta, M.A., Satyendranuth Basu, M.Sc., 
Eai Bahadur A. C. Bose, M.A., Prof. C. E. Cullis, M.A., Ph.D,, 
etc, 

2. Three articles on Physics—two by Prof. Meghnad Saha, 
D.Sc., and one by S. B. Mali, M.Sc. 

3. Three articles on Botany by S. N. Bal, M.Sc., and K. L. 
Banerjee. 

Yol. lY. Royal 8vo. pp. 488. Rs. 9. 

1. Thirty-nine articles on Mathematics by Prof. S. K, 
Banerjee, D.Sc., Abanibhushan Datta, M.A., Ph.D., Panchanan 
Das, M.Sc,, G. H. Bryan, Sc.D., Jyotirmay Ghosh, M.Sc., 
Prof. C. V. H. Eao, Sasindrachandra Dhar, M.Sc., etc. 

2. The following articles on Physics and Chemistry:— 

(1) Molecular Diffraction of Light by Prof. 0. V. 
Eaman, M.A., D.Sc. 

(2) The Eeality of Atomic Structure by Sir 
William Jackson Pope, K.B.E., F.E.S., M.A., LL.D., 
D.Sc. 

(3) On the Ionisation of Gases by Heat by Prof. 
Meghnad Saha, D.Sc., F.Inst.P., and Paul Giinther- 
Ph.D. 

3. Zoology—^The Role of Olfactory Sensation in Selection of 
Food by Ants by E. Mitra, B.A. 

4. Geology—On the Cancrinitc from Kishengarh, Rajputana, 
by Saratlal Biswas, M.Sc. 

5. Botany—(1) The Algae of Bengal Filter-beds by Prof, P, 
Briihl, D.So,, and K. P. Biswas. 

(2) A New Species of Meliola growing on 
Different host-plants by S. N. Bal, and A. C. Datta. 

Yol. Y. Royal 8vo. pp. 392. Rs. 9. 

1, Seven articles on Chemistry by Sir P. C. Ray, Kt., 
C.I.E., D.Sc., Ph.D. 

2. Three articles on Physics by Bidhubhushan Ray, M.Sc, 
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8. Twenty-one articles on Mathematics by Gunidas Bhar, 
M.Sc., Nripendranath Sen, M.Sc., and Satischaudra Chakrabarti, 
M.Sc,, and others. 

4. Four articles on Botany by P. Briihl, D.Sc., and K. P. 
Biswas, M.Sc., and Atulchandra Datta, M.Sc. 

5. Geology—Indian Pre-History by Hemchandra Das- 
Gupta, M.A., F.G.S. 


Vol. YI. Koyal 8vo. pp. 4G3. Ks. 9. 

1. Thirteen articles on Mathematics by Panchan an Das, 
M.Sc., Jyotirmay Ghosh, M.A., Prof. *0. E. Cullis, Manujnath 
Ghatak, etc. 

2. Three articles on Physics by S. K. Dutta, M.Sc., Prof. 
C. V. Eaman, and K. E. Earaanathan, M.A. 

3. Astronomy—The Hindu Nakshatras by Dhirendranath 
Mukherjee, B.Sc. 

4. Zoology—(1) Prepotency of Stimuli, a Study in the 
Behaviour of House-Flies by K. Mitra, B.A. (Wis.). 

(2) Eeversal of Thigmotropism in Hydra by K. 

Mitra and H. K. Mukherjee. 

5. Botany—Commentationes Phytomorphologicte et Phyto- 
physiologicffi, III: Eichhornia Studies (with Plates), by Prof. P. 
Briihl, D.Sc., and Atulchandra Datta, M.Sc. 

6. Chemistry—The Precipitation of Suspensoids by Electro¬ 
lytes by Prof. Jnanendranath Mukherjee, D.Sc. (Lond.). 

7. Agriculture.—Agricultural Ecsearch and Practice in 
Europe (with illustration) by Prof. N. N. Ganguli, B.Sc. 


Yol. YII. Royal 8vo. pp. 455. Rs. 9. 

1. Sixteen articles on mathematics by Prof. Ganes Prosad, 
Mr. N. K. Basu, Mr. S. C, Chakravarti, M.Sc., Mr. Gurudas 
Bhar, M.Sc., Mr. E. T. Bell, Mr. S. C. Mitra, etc. 

2. Nine articles on Physics by Mr. Durgadas Banerjee, 
M.Sc., Dr. Bidhubhushan Eay, D.Sc., Mr. S. C. Eoy, M.Sc., Mr. 
Hemchandra Das-Gupta, M.A., F.G.S., etc. 

3. Ten articles on Chemistry by Sir P. C. Roy, Prof. J. N. 
Mukerjee, D.Sc., Prof. H. K, Sen, D.Sc., Prof. Meghnad Saha, 
D.Sc., etc. 

4. Two articles on Zoology by Mr. G. C. Chatterjee, M.B. 
and Mr. Durgadas Mukherjee, M.Sc. 

5. One article on Botany by Mr. K. P. Biswas, M.A. 

N.B.—The individual papers contributed to the Journal of 
Arts, the Journal of Science, and to the Sir Asutosh Mooherjee 
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Silver Jubilee Volumee can he bought separately at the following 
rates fixed according to their size: 

R. a. p. 


Not exceeding 16 pages 
Above 16 but not exceeding 33 pp. 
„ ppp. „ „ 64 

» 64 „ „ „ 128 


1 ? 


0 12 0 
12 0 
1 14 0 
3 14 0 


Calcutta RcYiew (Estd. 1844; Third Series 1921). 

An Illustrated Monthly, published by the Calcutta University. 
The Oldest and Best Cultural Paper of India. (Annual Subscrip¬ 
tion Es. 8-8 only; Half-yearly Es. 4-8 only.) Single copy Eupee 
One only. For Libraries and educational Institutions 12a«. only 
Year begins from October. 

Regular features ; 

(t) Articles of general interest dealing with literary, his¬ 
torical, economical, philosophical and scientific subjects. 

(ti) Orientalia. 

{Hi) Popular Literature. 

(iv) Pictorial Section. 

(a) Book reviews. 

Advertisement in the Calcutta Review is a sound investment. 


CouToeation Ad^esses (complete set). Es. 10*0. 

Part I, 1858-1879. Demy 8vo. pp. 408. 

Part 11, 1880-1898. Demy 8vo. pp. 442. 

Part III, 1899-1906. Demy 8vo. pp. 222. 

Part IV, 1907-1914. Demy 8vo. pp. 360. 

Part V, 1915-1923. Demy 8vo. pp. 545. Per copy 

Es. 5. 

The volumes contain addresses delivered by the Chancellors 
and the Vice-Chancellors of the University at the annual 
Convocations. 

University Calendar for the year 1920. Es. 7-8. Contain¬ 
ing. (!) list of members constituting the Senate, Syndi¬ 
cate, Faculties, Post-Graduate Councils, Boards of 
Examiners, etc., {2) Fidl mformation regarding Endow¬ 
ments for Professorships, Lecturerships, Readerships, 
Fellowships, Research studentships. Scholarships, Prizes 
and Medals, (3) Descriptions of affiliated institutions, 
and lists of recognised schools, (4) Lists of text-hooks for 
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the years 1927 and 1928, (5) Rules for Examinations, 
(6) List of publications of the Calcutta University, etc., 
etc., Demy 8vo. pp. 901. 

Do. for the years 1924 and 1925. Demy 8vo. pp. 996. 
Rs. 7-8. 

Do. for the yestrs 1922 and 1923. Demy 8vo. pp. 861. 
Rs. 7-8. 

University Calendar for the years 1929 and 1921. Demy 
8vo. pp. 872. Rs. 7-8. 

University Calendar for the years 1918 and 1919, Part II, 

Yol. I (containing the list of Graduates and Under¬ 
graduates — M.A.'s 1865-1917 ; B. A. Hons, in order 
of merit, 1885-1917 ; B.A.'s in alphabetical order, 
1858-1918). Demy 8vo. pp. 1108. Rs. 7-8. 

University Calendar for the years 1918 and 1919, Fart II, 
Yol. II (containing the list of Graduates in Arts, Science, 
Law, Medicine, 1918 and 1919 ; Undergraduates, 1917 
and 1919). Demy 8vo. pp. 1048. Rs. 7-8. 

University Calendar, Part II—^Snpplament for 1920 and 
1921 (containing list of Graduates in Arts, Science, Law, 
Medicine and Engineering in 1920 and 1921). Demy 
8vo. pp. 975. Rs. 7-8. 

Do. Supplement for 1922 and 1923 (containing the list of 
Graduates in Arts, Science, Law, Medicine and Engi¬ 
neering in 1922 and 1923). Demy 8vo. pp. 1017. 
Rs. 7-8. 

University Regulations, with amendments up to 13th 
August, 1924, published 1924 (containing the Acts and 
the Regulations regarding (1) Constitution of the Senate, 
Syndicate, Faculties, Boards, etc., (2) Election of 
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Fellowsf (3) Affiliation of Colleges and Schools, (4) Ad¬ 
mission of students to Schools and Colleges, (6) Ad¬ 
mission of candidates to all Examinations and Degrees, 
(6) Syllabuses of studies for all Examinations, etc., etc.). 
Demy 8vo. pp. 448. Rs. 3-0. 


University Examination Papers for the examinations in 
Arts, Science, Law, Teaching and Medicine for the 
years 1917, 1918, 1919 and 1920, bound in four 
volumes. Each Volume Rs. 4-8. 

Do. for the year 1921— m the press. 

Calcutta University Proceedings of the Councils of Post- 
Graduate Teaching, 1917. Rs. 4-8. 

Calcutta University Proceedings of the Councils of Post- 
Graduate Teaching, 1918-1923. For each year Rs. 3-0. 


Catalogue of Books in the University Library : 

I. English Literature. Rs. 1-8. 

II. History (including Biography, Geography and 
Travels). Royal 8vo. pp. 212. Rs. 1-8. 
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Agents for sale of University Publications — 

For sale outside India— 

Messrs. Longman, Green & Co., 

London Home — 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 
American House — 55, Fifth Avenue, New York. 

For sale in India— 

Calcutta —(1) Messrs. R. Cambruy & Co. 

(2) ,, Chakravarti, Cbatterjee & Co. 

(3) ,, Kamal.a Book Depot Ltd. 

(4) ,, Book Company Ltd. 

(5) ,, S. K. Lahiri & Co. 

Bombay —Messrs. D. B. Taraporewala, Sons & Co. 
Poona —The Oriental Book-supplying Agency. 

Madras —(1) Messrs. B. G. Paul & Co., 15, Broadway, 

Madras- 

(2) Messrs. E. Cambray & Co., 

22, Lingachetty Street, Georgetown. 

Delhi —The Oxford Book and Stationery Company, 

. Kashmere Gate. 
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BOOICS IN THE PRESS IN FEBRUARY, 1926. 

1. The Origin and Development of the Bengali Language, 

by Prof. Sunitikumar Chatterji, M.A., D.Lit. 
(London). 

2. Pre-historic India, by Panchanan Mitra, M.A. 

3. Arab Kingdom and its Fall, translated by Mrs. J. H. 

Weir. 

4. Adwaitabad (revised edition in Bengali), by Pandit Koki- 

leswar Sastri, M.A. 

5. Kavikankan Chandi, Part II, edited by Dr. D. C. Sen, 

Mr. Chwuchandra Banerjee and Mr. Hrishikes Basu. 

6. Histc «7 of Indian Medicine, Part II, by Girindranath 

Mookerjee, B.A., M.D. 

7. Early Heroes of Islam, by S. A. Salik, B.A. 

8. Vedanta Parivasha, by Vedantavisarad N. S. Ananta- 

krishna Sastri. 

9. Banimandir (in Bengali), by Sasankamohan Sen, B.L. 

10. Katyayanamata Sangraha, by Narayancbandra Banerjee, 

M.A. 

11. Wealth and Welfare of the Bengal Delta, by Dr. S. G. 

Panandikar, M.A., D.G., Ph.D. 

\'i History of Indian Literature, by Prof. M. Winternitz, 
translated into English by Mrs. S. Ketkar. 

13, Manu Smriti, Vol. IV, Part II, by Mahamahopadhyaya 

Ganganath Jha, M.A., D.Litt. 

14 . Desinamamala, edited by Mufalidhar Banerjee, M.A. 

16. Spirit of French Civil Law (Tagore Law Lectures 1923- 

1924), by Prof. Henry Solus. 

16. Siddhanta-Sekhar, by Narendrakumar Majumdar, M.A. 

17. Elements of the Science of Language, by Prof. I. J. S. 

Taraporewala, B.A., Ph.D. 

18. Assamiya Sahityer Chaneki, edited by H. C. Goswami, 

B.A., Vol. I, Part I. 

19. Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. XIH. 
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THE SEARCH FOR A PHILOSOPHY IN THE 
LAST HALF-CENTURY 

Philosophy is commonly said to consist in the inter¬ 
pretation of experience. By interpreting experience is 
meant describing it to us and accounting for everything in it 
in such a way that we can understand what it is and what 
it means. The interpretation commonly begins with assuming 
a world of things existing outside and independent of the inter¬ 
preting mind. The purpose of philosophy, then, is to help us 
to understand both the world and the mind which interprets it. 

But how then, is understanding itself to be understood ? 
Or, in what does understanding the world consist? Two 
different opinions on this subject and consequently two 
different philosophies have been widely held during the last 
half-century. 

1 

Bealistic Interpretations. 

The common tendency has been to begin by assuming 
the reality of the material world just as it appears to the 
senses and to explain everything else in ways consistent with 
that fundamental belief. Hence— 

(a) The tnechmical interpretation.—l&mj have thought 
that the world can be understood only from the analogy of 
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machinery. We understand a machine because we have made 
it. We understand clocks and steam-engines because they 
are of our own invention and our own making. Similarly, we 
shall understand the world if the world be found to bo con¬ 
structed in the same way as the things we make—for then, to 
account for everything in it, nothing more will be required 
than space and time, matter and motion, and the parallelo- 
* gram of forces. If it be so, we shall be able, not indeed 
to produce it, but to calculate and predict all its move¬ 
ments and changes; ^nd philosophy will be resolved into 
mathematics. Then it would be possible, Du Bois-Raymond 
said, for a mental power sufficiently acquainted with antecedent 
circumstances, to calculate when the Greek Cross will fly again 
from St. Sophia, and predict the day and hour when England 
will burn her last lump of coal. This is all that is needed for 
understanding. 

This is the simplest possible interpretation of experience 
because it requires no thought of anything with which we are 
not alreadyfamiliar; and is, therefore, the oldest of philoso¬ 
phies still and the one which appeals to the greatest number of 
minds. And about the middle of last century many circum¬ 
stances combined to give a seeming conformation to this theory 
of the world, such as the apparently universal sufficiency of 
the Newtonian scheme of the universe, and the universal 
validity of mathematical calculation, reinforced by the newly 
discovered principle of the conservation of energy. These 
things seemed to confirm this interpretation by bringing every¬ 
thing in the world under the sweep of calculation, and what 
more was required for understanding the world ? 

This then may be described as the mechanical, materialistic 
and realistic interpretation of experience. 

(5) Biological interpretation .—But about the same time 
another way of understanding the world was gaining ground; 
the rapid advance of the biological sciences was suggesting 
another interpretation. The great improvement of the 
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microscope, and the discoveries made in organic chemistry, 
made it possible now to form a vivid idea of the growth of an 
organism, e.g., of a plant expanding from a microscopic germ 
into stem, branches, leaves and flowers. And the work of 
Lamarck and Darwin made it possible to extend what was seen 
to he true of the growth of the individual plant and animal, to 
the whole kingdom of organic things: and to conceive them 
all as growing, . dividing and branching out from one or a 
few original germs. Then it seeme.d easy and natural to 
extend the analogy of organic growth and development, as 
now at last understood, to the whole world, physical as well 
as organic ; and to conceive the whole as growing in successive 
stages, from lower to higher, from some simple beginning. 

Hence many now began to think that the world could be 
best interpreted from the analogy (not of a machine but) of a 
growing organism, and to favour an organic or biological 
interpretation of experience. 

(c) The biological absorbed into the mechanical .—But the 
attempt to make the organic continuous with the physical 
world, was found to reveal a wide gap between them. Philo¬ 
sophy was now confronted with the problem of Life, 
which rules in the organic, but is absent from the physical. 
In organism there seems to be a new force which lays hold 
of the five already known forces of physical nature, and 
bends them to purposes of its own, in defiance of the 
parallelogram of forces. This shows a link wanting in 
the chain of evolution—a something which could not he 
produced from the already known forces, in the physical 
laboratory, and therefore still beyond the reach of understand¬ 
ing. Nevertheless many still entertained a lively hope that 
the gap might be bridged over—that the two interpretations, 
the mechanical and the organic, might be found not to contra¬ 
dict, but to supplement each other; life itself might be found 
to be only a moving equilibrium of the forces already made 
familiar by experiment. This hope found expression in the 
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famous statement of Tyndall, that matter could already be seen 
to contain in it the promise and potency of all forms of being. 
This meant that the forces already manipulated in the labo¬ 
ratory might yet be found sufficient by themselves to produce 
all the phenomena of life and mind. And since then, from 
time to time, a rumour has spread abroad, that the great 
synthesis had been already accomplished. Such rumours have 
proved groundless, but nevertheless, in the period of the 
1870*8, so much had b^en effected that the scientific litera¬ 
ture of that time was pervaded by a feeling of exultation 
and a lively assurance that the true interpretation of 
experience was within sight—that the grand arcanum was 
soon to be opened up—the veil of Isis was at last to be drawn 
aside—and a world of mechanical and mathematical realities 
revealed to sight and nothing else. 

Attempt at mediation — Life-force .—For a time a small 
party tried to prove that the forces known by experiment were 
insufficient to account for the phenomena of life, not to speak 
of mind ; and that another force must be admitted,—a force 
which lays hold of the abeady known physical forces, and makes 
them produce effects which they could not produce by them¬ 
selves (Driesch, Haldane, Bergson, etc.). This was a special vital 
force or elan vital which cannot be laid hold of by experiment. 
But the theory of a special life-force seems to be generally 
rejected. The physiological work for which it was thought 
necessary, can be done, it is maintained, mechanioally. 
One after another, the organic substances for which a speoial 
life-force had been thought indispensable, have been produced 
artificially in the laboratory, by means of the physical forces 
already known. The natural conclusion is, that all the rest 
may be so produced. Why then should we hesitate any 
longer to accept the universal reign of mechanism, and the 
mechanical interpretation of the world ? 

Bat it will not be out of place to refer here to some of 
tbe experiments of Sir d. C. Bose in Calcutta, as having a 
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direct bearing on this question. The plant, we see, draws up 
moisture from the soil through a system of tubes to feed its 
growing cells, as the flowing blood nourishes the tissues of 
the animal. Now the question; what makes the sap rise 
from root to leaves, had long been a problem to botanists. 
A few years ago the question was thought to be settled by a 
German botanist. He had proved that it takes place in this 
way: the heat of the sun evaporates the moisture contained 
in the plant through the open stomata (little mouths) of the 
leaves. The evaporation creates a vacuum in the vessels 
of the plant. The vacuum thus produced sucks up new 
sap from the soil as fast as it is evaporated from the leaves. 
The sap on which the life of the plant depends, is simply 
pumped up mechanically on the principle of the vacuum 
pump. What was thought to be the work of an otherwise 
unknown life-force, was found to be due to mechanism of 
the simplest kind. May not the other processes of the plant 
be yet explained in some equally simple way ? 

But Sir J. C. Bose has shown by new experiments that 
the rise and flow of sap is produced in a very different way. 
He finds in the plant a system of pulses which send the sap 
along the tubes and through the tissues of the plant as the 
beats of the heart send the blood through the arteries of the 
animal. If this be so, then circulation in plants has nothing 
more to do with the vacuum pump than circulation has in 
animals. This, fully established, will be an important step 
forward in the science of life—raising doubt regarding other 
plausible mechanical explanations. 

But the above realistic view was the prevailing form of 
thought in the 1870 period. It claimed to be above all things 
ioimtifict i.^., to explain all things by the forces already 
known to science. This made the world to appear simple 
and easily understood, and was therefore accepted by many as 
the final interpretation of experience. 

Psychology also absorbed into bilogy and mechanics ,—But 
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even if life could be accounted for by tlie already known physi¬ 
cal forces of nature, there would still be an enormous omission 
in the realistic theory. It would be like a version of Hamlet 
in which the prince of Denmark is omitted. The interpreta¬ 
tion of the w.orld cannot be accomplished by leaving out the 
chief performer in the interpretation. Yet the chief performer, 
viz. mind, had been largely ignored. It is true that mental 
philosophy was not altogether neglected at that period. Spencer 
was the chief authority in science of mind, and to his Principles 
of Biology, deriving life from nature, he had added Principles 
of Psychology deriving mind from life. But his psychology 
made the processes of mind to be so dependent on, and so 
closely parallel to those of the living organism, as to make them, 
some thought, to be practically identical, and to bring 
mental science into line with the realistic interpretation 
of nature. To be sure, he accompanied his psychology 
with a certain caution and reservation. After having made 
mind to be a product of the world, and all knowledge to be 
stamped on the mind by the world of things, he turns round 
and assures us that the physical world is something unknown 
and unknowable; and this means that it has nothing in common 
with the mental world of knowledge. This contradiction 
could not be accepted. The agnostic background which he 
thus tried to give to his psychology, was generally rejected, and 
Spencer’s was generally accepted as the psychology of natura¬ 
lism, and mind regarded as a product of nature, without 
initiative of its own. After Spencer came Wundt ; but 
the difference was not great. To Wundt ideas resolved 
themselves into feelings. Feelings were affections of the 
organism, having different degrees of strength for organic 
reasons. The strongest feeling of the moment asserted itself, 
and rose into Will. Thus mind, psychologically considered, 
resolved itself into automatic working of organism, having its 
ground in a shifting synthesis of physical forces (though 
his later work on metaphysic, Wupdt seems to view 
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the possibility of an' ultimate ideal background of the 
whole). 

JReaction against realistic interpretations, —The above was 
the prevailing way of thinking in the 1870’s, But much 
water has flowed under the bridges since then; and there 
has been a considerable change of front. Science has made 
many discoveries ; many things then thought impossible have 
come to light, and many things then thought to be known 
already to “the very bottom,” have been found to be far 
deeper than supposed. In many quarters, where knowledge 
was thought to be already exhausted, new avenues of discovery 
have opened up—everywhere depths beyond depths. Even 
the atom of the old philosophy, regarding which everything 
was thought to be known that there was to know, has been 
found to contain a world of wonder within itself. And life 
and mind have come again to the forefront. The power 
which interprets experience comes in, itself, for interpretation. 
The fetters of the old positivism of Comte and Lewes have 
been cast aside. People will no longer listen to Be-Bois- 
Raymond’s ignoramus et ignorabimus. People feel themselves 
free again to think and speculate. Thought and nature have 
been brought nearer to each other without fear of abolishing 
either of them. People begin to feel again what the spirit 
said to Faust :— 

The realm of spirit is not closed, 

Your eyes are dull, your heart is dead. 

Up, scholar, up, and undismayed 

Bathe your breast in the morning-red. 

Criticism of realistic interpretation — phenomenalism. —This 
change of feeling has made itself felt in philosophy also. A 
feeling soon gained ground of the insufficiency of the realistic 
dogmatism. For a time this feeling manifested itself 
(in Germany) in the cry “ Back to Kaiit,” and the study of 
that thinker spread to England. He had already asked the 
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above questions: what is experience ? what is understand¬ 
ing ? on what conditions are they possible ? and what does 
knowledge really amount to ? The realistic school, with its 
claim of adhering to experience as it really is, had said that 
knowledge is stamped on the mind by the world itself, and is 
therefore a copy of the world as the world really is. This had 
led to the conclusion that mind is nothing but a shadow of the 
world (following changes in things as the shadow follows the 
moving train)—and in itself, substantially, nothing at all 
Kant reinstates mind. 

But he submits its processes to a critical analysis more 
penetrating than ever was done before. But his criticism 
led to the conclusion that, to understand the world, we must 
make it ourselves, and that, therefore, not only our process 
of interpreting but the world which wc interpret, can be 
only phenomena within the sphere of our mind. Though 
there must indeed be an independent world external to us, it 
is to us something unknown and unknowable. He himself, to 
be sure, did seem to know a great deal about it in his Ethics 
and ^Esthetics. But it was felt by many of his followers that 
he had himself cut off all approach to it by his theory of 
knowledge; and that, being therefore a thing of no real 
account, it was practically non-existent. 

Yet some proceeded to relieve his system of its sub¬ 
jective character, and to identify Kant’s phenomena with 
matter in the old realistic sense, and thus to identify his 
philosophy with the old naturalistic system (as Feuerbach 
had' already done with the deeper idealism of Hegel). This 
was attempted by Lange in his History of Materialismy a 
work recently resuscitated in an English translation. 

Contradiction in modern philosophy .—Thus modern philo^ 
sophy seemed to end in two mutually contradictory theories— 
two rival interpretations of experience which destroyed each 
other. One of them, the realistic school, accepting the empiri¬ 
cal psychology of Spencer and his followers, tended to redime 
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the interpreting mind practically to nothing in itself, viz.^ 
by making it to be only a shadow of the world cast on 
'the matter of the brain as in the camera obsoura. The other 
was that of Kant and the critical school which, while bringing 
back mind, practically left no objective world at all for mind 
to interpret. In short, the result seemed to be either a world 
without any mind to interpret it, or a mind without any 
world to interpret. This was at least its logical outcome. 

Since that time there has been a vast amount of 
writing on philosophical questions, but it has been mainly 
controversial. At the same time experiments have been tried 
with theories of various kinds such as pragmatism, humanism, 
neo-realism, behaviourism, voluntarism, Bregsonism, etc., 
but no firm foundation seems to have been laid, whether 
psychological or logical, and none of them seems likely to 
give much satisfaction to those waiting for an interpretation 
of experience. 


II 

Search for a Deeper Interpretation. 

Therefore the great problem of philosophy at present 
is to get beyond these rival systems of which the one abolishes 
mind in order to exalt matter and the other abolishes matter 
in order to exalt mind. The problem is to find a common 
ground under-lying both, from which their origin and re¬ 
lation can be understood, and a way of thinking which will 
abolish neither mind nor matter, but do justice to both. 

Thus it may be possible to find a theory of the world 
which, if it do not supply a special life-force, will show 
how all the forces of nature alike, are practically life-forces 
contributing each in its own way to the work of one funda¬ 
mental force which is life itself; and that mind is not 
a mere shadow of organism but a fundamental force of which 
all forces, both physical and vital, are branches. It is only in 

2 
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this way that the contradictions of nature, life and mind 
itself can be reconciled. 

The form of interpretation which stims at this result 
most effectually was brought forward, a century ago, by 
Hegel (though indicated by Plotinus in ancient times). It 
may be called absolute idealism or, perhaps more expressively, 
ideaUrealism. It is essentially idealism because it makes 
the ultimate ground to be mental; but it is at the same 
time realism because it gives real existence to nature and its 
forces, while making them subservient to an ideal end making 
the energy which works in nature to be identical with that 
which works in mind. It aims at finding a common ground 
underlying the mind and the matter of experience, and 
thereby giving an interpretation of experience which will 
do justice to both. 

Attempt to revive idealism .—This interpretation was 
introduced into England by Stirling in his Secret of Eegel and 
was applied in parts and for particular purposes by Green, the 
Oairds, and Bosanquet. But the work which has commonly 
been accepted, rightly or wrongly, as the official presentation 
of this philosophy, has been Bradley’s Appearance and B>eality. 
We say “ rightly or wrongly,” because this work differs so 
greatly in some points from the founder, that it may be 
doubted whether he is truly a representative of the school. He 
has laid himself open to criticisms which may be justifiable as 
applied to Bradley himself, but certainly not so, in relation 
to the school he is supposed to represent. 

Some of these are summarised by Prof. G. Dawes Hicks 
from Dr. James Ward in the October number of the Eibhert 


Journal. There Bradley is accused of the blunder of begin¬ 
ning with the idea of absolute and infinite, and deducing all 
finite and relative things therefrom. This would no doubt be 
the perfect way of explaining things, they say, were it 
possible. But we live in medm rebm^m the middle of a world 
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whole, or fly from inside to outside so as to look down on the 
whole. All that the finite mind can do, is to work on the 
other finite things round about, and outwards from one thing 
to another. Yet there is some hope for us, these writers 
think. We may reach the infinite in this way, we may go on 
adding one piece of knowledge to another until we are unable 
to go farther. When we despair of completing the sum of 
possible additions, we are in sight of the infinite and rest satis¬ 
fied or this feeling of inability is itself our idea of the infinite. 
(We are somewhat like the mite in the cheese; it cannot at 
first form any idea of the whole; all it can do is to eat round 
about ; and when it has eaten enough, it will begin at last 
to understand the whole within which it lives.) Hicks and 
Ward seem to assume the old theory, that the idea of the 
infinite is obtained by adding one finite thing to another— 
so fully exposed by Hegel. How then is the idea acquired ? 
If we say that it is & priori to experience, this will mean 
that the idea can exist apart from experience of finite 
things. If we say it is d posteriori with Ward and Hicks, 
this is saying that experience is possible without it, which it 
is not. It must therefore be immanent in experience—every 
fact of experience containing the notion implicit within it, as 
an essential part of itself. If so, an exposition of philosophy 
will not begin with it; it will become clear and fully 
explicit only at the end. (Hegel has a great deal to do with 
the idea of infinite and absolute, but he does not begin either 
of his major treatises with that idea, but draws it out 
at the end, when it has become sufficiently explicit.) 
Bradley, no doubt, understood all this well enough, but 
he found it convenient to assume the idea as already 
understood, and to begin his exposition with it. 

But, further, Bradley entitles his work appearance and 
reality^ and the whole work reads like an attempt to prove 
that there is only one ‘ reality,’ ciz.^ the absolute, and that 
finite things are only ' appearances * without real% (as i| 
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they were illusions merely). This argument would imply 
that only what is absolute and self-existent can possess reality, 
and that things derirative and dependent can only be 
illusions. But only the crudest pluralism can assume this ; 
and it is so different from Hegel’s own view, that if Bradley 
really held this view it would be hard to think of Bradley as 
a follower of Hegel, as is often done. For in Hegel’s 
view the absolute being makes itself to be a concrete reality 
in evolving a world of finite and relative things. Here, 
then, finite things are as necessary to the reality of the 
absolute as the absolute is to the existence of finite things. 
The absolute becomes real in the activity of creation, and 
created things therefore may be said to partake of the .reality 
of the absolute. The concrete absolute is the unity of 
the two. Therefore there is no sense in speaking 
of finite things as unreal or as mere ‘'appearances.” 
Probably Bradley understood this well enough, but his 
want of clearness in the language he uses lays himself 
open to many criticisms. In Hegel’s system absolute and 
relative, infinite and finite, are factors of one whole of reality. 
The distinction between substance and phenomenon, reality 
and appearance, are without meaning: everything is real in 
its own place and for its own purpose. 

Nor kernel nor busk in nature see 

For there the twain together be. 


Ill 

Ideal-Realism. 

Bradley’s work, therefore, cannot be accepted as adequate 
expression of the ideal-realistic system of thought, of which he 
is often taken to be a representative. It is open to the 
charge of taking away the reality of finite things and of 
(“nothing that grows and changes can be real”) 
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and therefore of development, and leaving nothing but 
‘ an abstract being which is the being of nothing, and 
therefore itself nothing. It seems to reduce philosophy to a 
blank nihilism. 

A fairer notion of the system may be obtained by an 
analysis or expansion of the first three or four paragraphs 
of Hegel’s own basal work Logic om Science, Hegel, 
does not begin as Bradley does, with the absolute, the 
most concrete form of reality. He begins with Being, the 
most empty and abstract. But Being (in and by itself) 
is nothing. This statement has often been treated as an 
idle paradox. It is rather a truism the significance of which 
has been overlooked. Though only a truism, its application 
leads to “ the falling down and the rising up ” of several 
things in philosophy. 

It means that, to be realy Being must become real, and that 
to be real means to be the Being of something. Hence it 
must manifest itself primarily in a process of becoming, that 
is, of passing from a state of abstract potentiality into some¬ 
thing determinate and concrete. But as this particular some¬ 
thing cannot contain in itself all the infinite potentiality 
of Being, therefore the process of becoming will contain in it, 
not only the act of affirming, positing, or giving existence to a 
thing, but also the negative process of limiting its existence 
to a certain quality and quantity. Thus in the process of 
becoming, not-Being (nothing) will be present as well as 
Being. This fundamental process will be like the logical 
judgment which affirms by denying—thinking that A is 
X incliMes the thinking that it is not Y or Z. This negation 
leaves the creative power free to go on to the production of 
other particular things. Being therefore becomes real Being 
in evolving a world of finite and relative things—a synthesis 
of Being and not-Being. Becoming contains production, 
negation (or limitation), and synthesis of the two. Hence 
a world of finite things within the unity of one creative 
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power,—infinite because Being must be inexhaustible, and 
no synthesis of finite things will ever exhaust the infinite. 

Becoming, therefore is the most elementary ex¬ 
pression of what at more complex stages of Ikought we 
call energy or force, and at the highest of all, will and creative 
power. 

The principle that Being is nothing means, therefore, 
that Being to be real must be the being of something 
definite—having determinate quality and quantity and subject 
to the logical processes of thought and the objective, processes 
of physical science. And full consideration of it, disposes of 
several common ways of thinking. In science we hear many 
times the words force and energy used as if they were actual 
things having substantial existence of their own, and not 
merely abstract terms for the activity of doing things. Thus 
we are told again and again that the atoms of which the world 
is built up, are being dissipated into energy^ so that the world 
is coming to an end. But by Hegel’s principle, energy is 
nothing apart from something energising and something which 
it is thereby producing —work is nothing but an abstraction 
apart from something working and the something being done. 
Therefore if energy cease to operate in the form of atoms, 
it must operate in some other f^m. Being will continue to 


or realise itself as the essence of something, but not 
as a mere abstraction (whence the principle implies the reality 
of energy and its conservation). 

In metaphysics the theories which deny the reality of 
finite things (e,g., pantheism as commonly understood), leaving 
only God or the absolute, or substance, or energy as fee one 
solitary reality, thereby reduce these assumed realities to 
nothingness, and result in nihilism. 

We might ask why the realisation of being should take 
the form of an everlasting world-process; we might think 
d it as singing into complete realisation like a flash of 



without time. 


But this again would he only o 
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return to- the nothing or abstract possibility out of which we 
suppose it to have sprung. Reality is grounded on action 
and change, differentiation and interaction, and therefore 
evolution in time and space. And reality is not a mere 
aggregate of ffnite things ; that again would be nothing, 
without the one fundamental Being which gives existence 
and coherence to the whole. 


IV 

The Reason of the World. 

Thus Being manifests its reality in becoming. But 
becoming is nothing apart from something which becomes ; 
as force or energy is nothing apart from that which it is 
producing; will is nothing apart from what is willed. There 
must be something in the nature of Being, therefore, that 
enters into the process of Becoming and directs it (both 
positively and negatively) towards a definite result. It is 
that something the reality of which is needed for the reality 
of Being. To understand this, we have here to introduce by 
anticipation the idea of time, and think of it as something the 
reality of which is future—the future in the present. The 
world must be already present in Being in the sense of what 
is needed for the self-realisation of Being. What is the meaning 
of this ? We can understand this only in so far as we can 
find something analogous in our own consciousness. Do 
we find anything in our own minds which is still unreal but 
of which the reality is needed for the fuller realisation of the 
self, and is therefore identical with the power of the self 
prising forward into reality and, therefore, a factor in its 
own reality. This is evidently Idea rising into desire, and 
thence into will, and thence into action for the further 
realisation of the Self. 

A world of reasons .—If we must think of the world, 
therefore, as a process of Being realising itself, we must 
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coneeire the essence of Being tp be iJea, or what should be, 
at first (logically), in the form of potentiality and power, 
rising into an eternal process of becoming or self-realisation. 
We must think of the world, therefore, as ideally immanent 
in the reality of Being itself; and of the life of Being as a 
process of evolution which is never exhausted; and we 
must think of this process as essentially Thought or Idea 
working itself out into actuality—a world of reasons—a realm 
of ends. And this selfrrealising energy which is Idea makes 
what we commonly call Will. 

If we ask, why should Being be compelled to an eternal 
process of becoming ? Why should it not remain at rest as 
the eternal abstraction which is nothingness ? Or why should 
it not return at last to that state as pessimists thought it 
should do (Schopenhauer and Hartmann) and as physical 
science sometimes thinks it must do (by dissipation of energy) ? 
Here again we must appeal to the analogy of self and its 
experience. The life of the individual mind is wholly the 
realising of a future which is present in idea. But why 
realise it ? Because we feel its reality to be a Good. We must, 
therefore, join hands with Plato, and conceive the Idea which 
is the essence of Being, as the supreme Good—the thought 
and motive of God. 

We must conclude therefore that Being is essentially 
Thought or Idea, or impulse towards what is not but should 
be, and which, from analogy of finite mind, we must call 
the Good; and that this absolute Idea is the spring of 
all becoming, energy, force, will and creation. We may, with 
Hegel, conceive it as evolving first (logically) the forms or 
conditions essential to the making of a world of finite and 
relative things, and call the system of these forms *the 
Concept ; and we may think of the concept as filling itself up 
with a world of concrete things and events which will be real, 
gppd, and beautiful (Plato) and call it the Idea. And if we 
mi^t seek an analogy for the divine Idea, we must draw from 
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our own consciousness, and call it the Idea of the Good 
(though Hegel, less optimistic than Plato, calls it simply the 
Idea, perhaps to avoid the charge of anthropomorphism). 

This way of thinking will be Absolute Idealism, because, 
fundamental Being is not the idea of anything outside itself 
to which it is subject, hut that of its own realisation as the 
ultimate Good. It is also Ideal-Eealism, because Idea is not 
the shadow of something other than itself, but the creative 
force which makes things—the will-force which thinks the 
world into existence, It is what physical science calls force 
or energy, because energy is nothing apart from what it has to 
do: and what in metaphysics some call will, because will is 
nothing apart from what it wills. It follows that nothing is 
by chance—everything has some part, use and function in the 
system, i.e.^ a reason for its existence. Hence a world of 
reasons. 

There are, of course, sceptics who say that this is dis¬ 
credited optimism,a revival of Leibnitz’s much ridiculed “best 
of all possible worlds,” discredited by experience of the 
world : 

“ Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shrieks against thy creed.” 

Such a philosophy, therefore, is not a candid “ interpretation of 
experience,” such as we want.—Evil no doubt is a difficult subject 
but idealism holds that there is a reason for everything, and 
that there must be a reason even for evil, and that that reason is 
not beyond the reach of thought. The relation of the finite self 
to other seifs and to the absolute being from which it derives 
its existence, is the subject of ethics, theology and metaphysic; 
and these inquiries may be found to throw some light on the 
problem of evil. 

A realm of ends .—This claim for the reality of finite 
things raises the question ; in what does the reality of individual 
things consist ? The system sets aside the absolute self¬ 
existence of things, claimed by pluralism (though we heard 
3 
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not long ago of a pluralistic universe")—a world on such 
terms would be impossible. It makes the existence of 
things to consist in their relations to one another and to the 
fundamental Being which gives them their existence and 
relations—a world of relativity. What then makes the 
differences between them—the principle of their individuation. 
This question goes deep into the innermost nature of Being 
and no final answer can be given. We can however 
understand it thus far. 

The developing force of Being is like the logical judg¬ 
ment,—a synthesis of positive and negative. In so far as 
positive it posits or affirms the existence of the individual as 
a factor in the system of reality, with power and potentialities 
of self-development, and self-conservation; in so far as 
negative or limitative, it limits its reality to a certain function 
or purpose with the powers implied in it. This finite purpose 
with the consequences contained in it, distinguishes it from 
other finite things, and from the absolute itself which 
gives it its existence; and gives it its reality as a finite 
thing. As Leibnitz pointed out, no two leaves in the forest 
are exactly the same, because each has its own place 
and purpose, and this makes them to be different. Hence 
we can thus far claim independence and freedom for the 
rational soul though its freedom cannot be such as to lift it 
out of its place and away from its purpose as a factor of the 
world system (it is not the absolute and meaningless self- 
assertion claimed by the old libertarians). 

The system, therefore, gives us a world of real things. But 
it is a world of relativity, not a world of absolutes. Indeed it 
may be said that it makes the absolute itself to be in one 
sense relative. For it brings out two senses of that hard- 
worked word; (a) It is abstract Being as the power and 
potentiality in which the world may be said (logically speak¬ 
ing) to have its ground and therefore as an abstract absolute; 
ah^ (h) it is the highest reality of realities which is the result 
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of the world-process—Being realised and concrete absolute. 
Thus it might be said that the absolute makes the world and 
that the world makes the absolute. But the real absolute 
is the unity of the two—the highest reality. Yet, as Being 
can never be exhaustively realised, the absolute in this sense 
is only ideal—the Absolute Idea. 

Not pantheism nor materialism .—But attempts have been 
made at different times to identify this Ideal-Realism with each 
of two rival systems. It has been identified with a system 
which makes God to be all, and also with one which makes 
God to be nothing at all. 

(а) With pantheism—when taken as it often is, to be a 
view which deprives finite things of their individual reality 
and merges them all in the unity of God, leaving no room 
for any other reality. But this is equivalent to denying 
the work of creation, thereby making God to he that abstract 
Being which is equivalent to nothing. It is in the process of 
becoming—the work of creation—that Being makes itself to 
be concrete reality. The evolution of the world is the life of 
God, apart from which God would not be the living, thinking, 
willing God. 

(б) Another party have argued that it leaves no room 
for God. • Being in itself is an abstraction and therefore 
nothing; only finite things are real. The forces here 
ascribed to Idea are simply the forces of naturalism under 
another name. The attempt to account for them in this 
roundabout way is useless. Wo may as well at once assume 
them as self-existent things in themselves and content 
ourselves with watching and registering their operations, 
without thus trying to account for them (empirical science). 
The future is emptiness and can have no connection even in 
idea with the present and past. The world is simply a mass 
of forces rushing on blindly into the dark and forming 
fortuitous combinations and disruptions subject to nothing 
but mechanical and mathematical laws. Thus Feuerbach. 
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sought to show that the idealism of Hegel is only the old 
naturalism disguised under new names and sophistical 
arguments. 

But Idealism goes far to interpret and explain experience 
and open it up to understanding. Naturalism rather assumes 
everything; and though it always lifts its head again as being 
superficially plausible, it never permanently satisfies the mind. 

(o) And further, if Being thus ‘realises’ itself in finite 
things, then it may be argued that finite things alone will be 
‘real*; the original Being merges itself, and loses its own 
reality in things and has no separate existence. Therefore 
Hegel in attempting to destroy materialism really confirms 
it, and ends in atheism. 

This, however, is clearly a misunderstanding. Being in 
realising itself in the work of evolving a world of things, 
thereby makes itself to be real, as much as, or more than, 
the things which it creates. By the negative power inherent 
in creation, it distinguishes itself from the things which it 
creates ; and remains real as the creative, organizing, unifying, 
supporting power—making them subservient to its own pur¬ 
pose—God. 

It must be admitted, of course, that in such a world 
of relativity, the relation of things to one another is different 
from that assumed in an atomistic, dualistic, pluralistic system 
(if such a thing is itself thinkable) which make a freer use of 
the idea of absoluteness. 

Conclusion .—Are we to conclude, then, that the cry “Back 
to Kant ” leading to the result which makes mind (in the old 
subjective sense) to be the only reality and making the world 
to be a world of phenomena merely is out of date; and that 
the cry Back to experience and physical science, in the old 
realistic sense, gives no satisfactory interpretation of experience 
(merely telling us that we must get on without one) ? Are 
'pt to be satisfied with this barren conclusion (mechanism 
£ff or must we seek another philosophy? 
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May we not conclude that the most promising watch¬ 
word for philosophy at present is : Back to Ideal-Realism (or, 
if you will, back to Plotinus and Hegel). This will, at 
least, show us the way to a reconciliation of mind and 
nature, spirit and matter, as correlative factors subservient 
to one all-comprehending reality and give a clearer meaning 
to such terms as matter, force, nature, life, mind, soul, spirit, 
creation, world, absolute and relative,—terms and ideas without 
which we cannot think, but about .which thinking is so 
wavering and vague. We may arrive in this way at a more 
satisfactory Interpretation of Experience than naturalism 
can give. 

Henry Stephen 
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URBAN LIFE AND ECONOMIC PROGRESS 

The rise of our great towns is a striking feature but it 
is a recent ’ phenomenon. As Sir Hunter points out “ no other 
government has built cities in India. It is in this difficult 
enterprise in which the Portuguese, the Dutch, the Danes, 
and the French have failed successively that the British 
have succeeded. We.make our appearance in the long list 
of races who have ruled that splendid empire not as temple 
builders like the Hindus, nor as palace and tomb builders 
like the Mohamedans nor as fort builders like the Maharattas 
nor as Church builders like the Portuguese but in the more 
commonplace capacity of town builders. As a nation that 
had the talent of selecting sites on which great commercial 
cities would grow up and who have in this way created a 
new industrial life for the Indian people.”^ More than half 
of the urban population lives in cities containing about 
20,000 inhabitants or more. Considering the continental 


The following tnble shows the growth of a few big cities 


Name of the city. 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

Galontta 

6,82,306 

8,47,796 

8,96,067 

9.03,173 

Bombajj 

8,21,764 

7,76,006 

9,79,445 

11,72,963 

Madras 

4,52,518 

6,09,346 

5,18,680 

6,22,961 

Rangoon 

1,92,679 

2,08,676 

2,38,839 

3,04,420 

Lahore 

1,76,864 

2,02,964 

2,28,687 

8,79,668 

Ahmedabad ... .., 

1,48,412 

1,86,899 

2,16,777 

2,74,202 

Lucknow 

2,73,028 

2,64,049 

2,69,798 

2,43,663 

Karachi ... 

1,06,199 

1,16,663 

1,61,903 

2,16,781 

Poona 

1,82,080 

2,45,430 

2,93,316 

1,76,671 


See The Indian Empire, p. 669. 
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size of the country it 48 remarkable to note that there are 
only 36 cities with a population of over 100,000 each and 
this growth of cities is not at the expense of rural depopu¬ 
lation.^ 

Many years must elapse before our urban population in 
India can come up to anywhere near that of the countries 
where city-overcrowding, insanitation, demoralisation and 
degeneration of physique have created a need for people to 
return back to the land. The growth of our urban population 
simply illustrates Levassuer’s proposition that the “ power 
of attraction of human groups is generally proportionate to 
their mass.” ® This can be seen by noting the percentage of 
the population of the three classes of towns to the total 
urban population. As J. A. Martin says, “ the medium¬ 
sized country town is stationary or decadent and it is in the 
larger town under the influence of industrial conditions that 
population is increasinc'. In the larger class of towns of over 
50,000 inhabitants the increase in urban population amounts 
to 13^ or more in the decade 1911-21; in towns between 
20,000 and 50,000 the increase is only 8^ and in towns 
between 10,000 and 20,000 less than 1 ^The following 


' The following tablo shows the proportion of urban to tho total population at the 
time of the different Censuses. 


Year. 

Population. 

1872 

8-2% 

1881 

9-41% 

1891 

, 9-46% 

1901 

9 88% 

1911 

9-42% 

1921 

10-2% 


In England 78% of the population lires in towns; in France 42% j in the United 
States of America 61% j in Germany 46% live in towns; in Austria Hungary 26% j 
in the Balkan Countries 18% ; in Russia about 14% live in towns. 

* Quoted by A. F. Weber, “ Tho Growth of Cities in the XIXth century,” Ch. IX. 

• Lecture before the Royal Society of Arts. 
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table ^ shows the yariation in urban population at each 
Census. 


Classes of places. 

1921 

1911 

1901 

Places. 

Population. 

Places. 

Population. 

Places. 

Popnlation. 

Total population 

6,87,935 

816,017,761 

7,22,492 

313,488,137 

7,30,760 

294,317,082 

Urban territory 

2,813 

82,418,776 

2,160 

29,702,063 

2,145 

29,200,247 

(1) 100,000 and over 

86 i 

8,211-,704 

30 

7,076,782 

31 

6,605,887 

(2) 60,000 to 100,000 

54 

3,617,749 

45 

3,010,281 

52 

8,414,188 

(8) 20,000 to 60,000 

199 

6,925,676 

180 

6,508,944 

166 

4,904,461 

( 4 ) 10,000 to 20,000 

1 450 

1 

6,209,583 

44.2 

1 

6,163,954 

471 

6,467,839 

(6) 5,000 to 10,000 

885 

6,223,011 

847 

6,936,613 

856 

6,938,967 

(6) Under 5,000 

690 

2,331,064 

606 

1 

2,006,589 

669 

1,879,465 

Sural territory 

6,85,622 

283,598,975 

7,20,342 

283,786,074 

7,28,605 

266,116,836 


Another feature of our town life is their, power of attract¬ 
ing the landlords and absentee landlordism is receiving a 
powerful impetus. As these people are few no statistical 
demonstration of this fact can be given. Their stay in the 
town becomes permanent. It is true that in times of famine 
which have Been characterised as days of “ national unem¬ 
ployment ” agricultural labourers and the village folk 
migrate to towns to find work but their influx is purely 
temporary and not of a permanently migratory character. 
The increased mobility of labour which we find in Western 
countries is not a regular fea'ture to be counted upon.** This 
is more important than the rapid transferability of capital 
and unless we secure this we would lack one important con¬ 
dition that facilitates economic progress. * 


‘ See The OensoB of India, 1921, Vol. I, p. 66. 

* For the ofaaraoter of Indian iabonr and its mobility, see page 272 to 275, the 
of India, Vob I (1931). 
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Another feature of our town life is the marked pre¬ 
ponderance of the male population over the females. Taking 
the total population of our country we find that there are 
more males in the country than females and this shortage 
of the female population is due to the hard work which 
the females of the lower classes have to endure in order 
to supplement their family earnings. Just as in the 
Western countries the hardworking factory labourers are 
carried off by premature death in the early years of 
their life, so also in this country the hardworking females 
are carried off at a comparatively early age.^ Early mar¬ 
riages leading to child-births tend to sap the vitality of the 
females and make them an easy prey to fatal diseases. In our 
towns there is not only the dearth of the female population 
but generally speaking the percentage of foreign-born people 
is very high in all the big cities. The chief consequence of 
this on employers of industrial labour is that they cannot 
depend on steady and continuous work of their employe^ 
who yearn for their home life, wives and children who were 
left behind in a far-off place. The employees lead an unnatural 
life increasing the scope for irregular sexual conditions. The 
following table shows the above features.® 


City. 

Total population. 

Females 
per 1000 males. 

Number of foreign- 
born per 1000. 

Greater Calcutta 

1.327,547 

500 

629 

Bombay 

1,176,914 

524 

840 

Madras 

626,911 

908 

335 

Agra 

185,632 

783 

119 

Rangoon 

341,962 

444 

677 

Ahmedabad 

274,007 

763 

397 

Karachi 

216,888 

629 

605 

Lahore 

281 281 

671 

440 

Oawnpore 

216,436 

667 

425 

Peshawar 

. 104,445 

610 

340 

Srinagar 

141,735 

850 

21 


> Bee Majo Smith, Studios and Statistics, p. 41 and the following. 

■ » Bee the Statistical Tables relating to Population in the Statistical Abstract for 
British India. 

4 
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There is a high percentage of deaths in our towns as 
shown in the following table.* 


4 

1912 

1916 

1920 

1921 

Popnlatiou in which births and deaths 





were registered. 

238,661,346 

238,527,685 

238,482,589 

241,419,723 

TotH.) number of births 

9,295,296 

8,856,283 j 

7,864,232 

7,774,776 

Ratio of births per mille 

38-95 

87-13 1 

32-98 

32-20 

Total number of deaths 

7,090,901 


7,366,664 

7,386,778 

Ratio of deaths per mille 

Ratio of deaths in towns 

29-71 


30-84 

30-59 

33-09 

32-16 

34 65 1 

33 33 

Ratio of deaths in rural areas 

29-41 

28-81 

30-49 ; 

1 

30-32 


In the Western countries the growth of industrialism is 
responsible for the creation of new cities. Some of the old cities 
of England like Bristol and Norwich have been losing their 
importance. But the growth of their new cities is far greater 
than the decay of the old towns; hence they are countries 
where the major part of the population lives in cities. But 
in India the causes that have been 'responsible for the growth 
of the cities have been enumerated already. Certain of our 
tpwns are already losing their importance as soon as the capi¬ 
tal of the district is changed. Mandalay, and Patna are losing 
their population. Mandalay is no longer the capital of Burma. 
The railway has shifted the centre of trade and Patna in spite 
of being the capital of a new province is declining in popula¬ 
tion. Saugor in the Nerbauda Valley and Perojpur in the 
Punjab are similarly losing their importance owing to changes 
in the course of rivers. Myingan in Upper Burma is now a 
ruin as the Irrawady has changed its course. Many towns in 
Lower Bengal have lost their importance on account of changes 
in the course of the Ganges. As there is no regularisation of 
the flow of rivers even agriculture.is being adversely affected. 
From 1882 to 1884 the Bhagirathi was closed for navigation 
for twenty years but from 1885 to 1923 shgt was closed for 23 
years; the Jalanghi was closed for only one year from 1886 to 
1905 but from 1906 to 1923 she was closed for 12 


* Th« table ia eonstracted from the figures cjuoted in the StstisticftI ^bstntot for 
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years.^ Embankments exclude the fertilising silt from the 
country-side. Gradually the latter becomes lower than the bed 
of the stream and this is the reason why theie are more floods 
than before. Embankments also lead to waterlogging and these 
low cesspools, as Dr. Bentley has shown us, are the breeding 
ground of the malaria mosquitoes. River-engineering aiming 
at the careful devising of the embankments and sluices is 
necessary to benefit the agriculturists. The health of the 
villagers is ruined by the embankments of rivers which pre¬ 
vent the annual flushing of the natural drainage channels of 
the people. A hydro-geological survey is necessary and 
measures have to be taken to prevent this encroachment upon 
agricultural fields. Some of the towns like Dacca and Amritsar 
though they have been losing their population for a number of 
years are now in a position to increase their population as they 
have developed their industries. The establishment of jute 
presses in Dacca and the starting of the carpet industry in 
Amritsar in the nineties have increased their population. 

Another noticeable feature is that people of certain pro¬ 
vinces are more urbanised than those of other provinces. The 
following table shows this feature clearly. 


Provinces. 

Area in 
sq. miles. 

Towns. 

Villages 

population. 

Urban 

population. 

Rough pro- 
portion of 
urban to total 
population. 

Madras 

142,260 

316 

37.010.280 

6.278,705 

119^ 

Bombay 

123,621 

2t'6 

14,907,971 

4,400,208 

21-0;!^ 

Bengal 

76,843 

130 

43,509.236 

3,186,300 

6-4:?[, 

The United Provinces ... 

106,295 

435 

40,570,322 

4,805,465 


The Pnnjab ... 

99,846 

146 

18,472,833 

2,2)2,191 

HJ-0% 

Burma 

223,707 

79 

11,920,666 

1,291,527 

1,291,526 

7'6% 

Bihar and Orissa 

83,161 

76 

32,627,424 

3-0% 

Central Provinces and 
Berar. 

99,876 

113 

12,519,493 

1,393,267 

1-G% 

Assam 

63,015 

28 

7,428,086 

173,146 

1-3% 

North-West Frontier 

Province. 

13,419 

it 

19 

1,915,491 

35,849 

13-6% 

Baluchistan 

64,228 

6 

350,674 

69,948 

14-6% 

Ajmere-Merwara 

2,711 

6 

3,-0,674 

164,697 

32-7% 

Coorg 

1,582 

2 

164,997 

8,841 

4*9% 

Delhi 

593 

1 

183,768 


62-6% 

AndamanS'Nioobars 

3,143 

... 

27,086 

i 


» Quoted by Dr. Sadbakamal Mukcrjee in his paper read before the Economic Aaso- 
oiation of the Scottish Ohurohea College. 
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Advantages of Town Life. 

The essential economic advantages of town life have to ^ 
be understood in the first instance. There is first of all the 
physical proximity of the people residing in the towns. This 
involves an enormous economy in the cost of communications, 
speech is substituted for the written letter; material goods 
need to be carried much shorter distances; exchanges are 
facilitated and the riskvS of loans are greatly reduced. The 
economies in communication mean large accessible markets 
and large markets in their turn lead directly to more highly 
specialised form of production and yet further economies. 
These economies are largely reflected in the huge site rents 
of densely populated areas.^ As His Excellency Sir William 
Marris says, “ it is a short-sighted view to hold that it was 
unjust to rural areas to use revenue derived from them for 
the purpose of ameliorating the conditions in the towns. The 
importance of large cities should not be measured solely by 
their contribution to the provincial revenues or even the pro¬ 
vincial and central income combined but they should be 
considered as centres of the industrial, intellectual, economic 
and political life of the country, their influence and example 
tend to radiate and affect every part of every country and 
everything that conduces to their well-being reacted in some 
measure to the benefit of the rest of the province.” * Prof. 
Giddings says, “ The city produces population, energy and 
original ideas—the raw materials of social life—as the 
country produces food and the raw materials of manufacture. 

' As an illnstration the case of Calcutta can be cited. The acuteness of the housing 
problem has forced the people to extend the suburbs and clear the jungle areas. Buildings 
are being rapidly constructed in Cossipore, Dnm.Duui, Barraclcpore, Ishapore, Naihattj, 
Hooghly and Serampore. Even moffusil rents round Calcutta are rising. In Serampore, 
Hoogly, Chandernagore and Chinsurah the low grade clerks find it impossible to pay high 
rents. The value of suburban land has risen, A decade back it was only Bs. 200 a cottsh 
and npw it has risen to three to five times the former price. 

V * jfteply to the Address cf the Oawnpore Improvement Trust, July 28,1928. 
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The city combines ideas and thus forms the social mind. In 
exchange,for the streams of fresh life that pour in from 
farm and village it sends forth to every community and even 
to the isolated homestead stimulating currents of thoughts 
and of moral enthusiasm. It quickens social instincts and 
awakens interests in men and women whose lives were also 
monotonous and hard. It raises their standards and puts 
before them formulated policies for their consideration.” In 
fact they are the creators of civilization.^ Mass consciousness 
is developed and a capacity for collective action and self- 
consciousness lead to self-organisation which would enable 
the working classes to cope with the intelligent dynamic 
currents of life. Towns are the centres of social intelligence, 
initiative and endeavour.® It is the working classes which 
have experienced the suffering from a callous exploitative 
tendency of capitalism that have always taken the lead 
towards political freedom in Western countries. If national 
freedom, political or economic, is to be obtained in this country 
it is only by the discontented peasantry allying themselves 
with a town working-class people that real progress can be 
achieved. * 


The Evils of Town Life. 

While the urban population ought certainly to increase 
there should be town-planning under healthy and well- 
planned conditions with broad streets, open spaces and other 
amenities of town life. As the population of the towns is 
increasing house rent has fast been mounting up with the 
necessary result that overcrowding of houses is resorted to 
and the death rate and the rate of infant mortality have 
also tended to increase. Though the problem of civic 
housing, sanitation and communication except in a few cities 


* See R. T. Ely, “ Urban Land Eoonomica, p. 19. 

* See the Report of the Indian Fiscal CommisBion, p. 38. 
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is not SO very important as in the Western countries still it 
would become a serious problem requiring huge capital re¬ 
sources for a satisfactory solution. As the pace of indus¬ 
trialism proceeds rapidly, slum-like areas and bustees or 
“ bolshevik barracks are sure to arise in the near future.^ 
Our town population is increasing much faster than the 
reorganisation of the manifold phases—social and economic— 
of town life including municipal government is making urban 
conditions as wholesome.as those of the progressive countries. 
Prof. Mackenzie correctly says, “ the growth of large towns 
constitutes perhaps the greatest of all the problems of modern 
civilisation.” ^ The American statistician LongvstaflP says, “ by 
a curious perversion the advantage of towns is said to be life. 
There is in truth more life in a given space, more high 
pressure, more rush but it is the rush of a clock running 
down.”^ Our limited experience corroborates the truth qf 
these remarks. 

Besides these problems “it also involves the question of 
diminished labour supply for rural areas, of urban municipal 
transit, sanitation and taxation, of poverty and a very large 
share of the maladjustments and physical and moral wastes 
of civilisation, as well as a great proportion of the improve¬ 
ments that have to be made in the arts and opportunities of 
life.”* In some of the Indian towns conditions are forcing 
the poorer classes to live in small ill-ventilated rooms of less 
than 10' X10', paying a rental of Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 2-8 per mensem. 
Instead of single houses we have apartment houses; ® 
residential areas are being invaded by business and manu¬ 
facturing concerns and the old buildings are put to uses for 

* See Dr. Clapham, Economio Development of France and Germany, p. 68. 

* See J. S. Mackansie, Introduction to Social Philosophy, p. 101. 

® Quoted by Prof Qiddings, Democracy and the Empiio, p. 88. 

* See F. A. Ogg, The Economic Development of Modern Europe p. 353. 

’ Seo G. F. Shirras' Report on an Enquiry into Working Class Budgets in Bombay,p. 
S. «ttdp. 26. Sen also the Census of India, 1921, Vol. I, Cb. on Urban and Rural 
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which they are ill-adapfed. The illogical town extensions are 
being conducted at the expense of health and comfort of our 
own citizens. There is very rapid growth outrunning 
municipal ability to make the necessary thoroughfares and 
provide the needed public utilities, leading to public confusion. 
A constructive town-planning classifying areas into business 
and industrial purposes will tend to stabilise real estate values, 
promote orderly building, enhancing beauty, developing local 
self-consciousness and civic responsibilities on the part of the 
people. 

Odercrowding and Disease. 

When our towns have grown without any plan the evil of 
overcrowding has resulted. The relation between overcrowd¬ 
ing and disease is too well-known to need any elaboration 
here. The spreading of tuberculosis and other diseases, lack 
of interest in public affairs, loss of efficiency, bad training, 
and development of children as well as moral and mental 
delinquency and deficiency especially among the young men 
are the chief direct results of crowded city-life. The construc¬ 
tion of high buildings in cities like Calcutta and Bombay 
known as “sky-scrapers” is bound to have a prejudicial 
effect on the health of the children living therein. The 
trouble in climbing up long flight of stairs forces children and 
women to remain indoors without taking any exercise. There 
is great difficulty in keeping them clean and the tendency of 
inmates is to throw dirt down on the ground. These buildings 
block out light and air. The vicious circle of evils resulting 
out of defective housing arising primaiily out of poverty have 
been stated clearly by Dr. Ford.* 

Our municipalities should have a definite house-planning 
and land policy even whether land is required for building or 
not. As in German municipalities ownership of land and 
houses is bound to augment the slender resources of the local 


‘ See Dr. J. Ford's Social TrogresB and Social Policy, p. 682, 
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bodies. The unearned increment arising out of land 
valuation can be enjoyed by the local bodies. The land 
speculators’ actions can also be checked. The following 
table shows the extent of town estate and its relation to 
population.* 


Towo. 

Population 

(1910). 

Extent of Town lands 

Total, 

No. of acres 
per 1000 in¬ 
habitants. 

Within 

Admn 

Outside 

Admn. 

Berlin ... 

2,071.300 

6,452'8 

46,889-6 

52,362-4 

26-3 

Brandenberg 


9,264-8 

8,376-3 

17,639-5 

326-6 

Breslan ... 


2,667-4 

14,127-7 

16,795-1 

32-8 

Frankfort on Main 


11,868-4 

3,654-3 

15,522-7 

37-4 

Frankfort on Oder . , 

68,301 

3,062-8 

9,609-6 

12,672-3 

184-8 

Preidberg in Baden ... 

83,300 

9.846-2 

2,247*9 

12,094-1 

146-7 

Forth 

66,600 

3,570-2 

8,813-5 

12,483-7 

186-8 

Oolitz 

8.'>,800 

758-3 

76,944-8 

77,703-2 

903-6 

Mannheim 

193,900 

7,339-6 

160-5 

7,601-1 

38’6 

Munich ... 

596,600 

6,724-7 

7,068-2 

12,792-9 

21-4 

Boitock ... 

66,400 

901-7 

27,632-6 

28,644-3 

439-1 

Sti'ansberg 

178,900 

6,549-2 

4,915-3 

11,464-5 

64-0 

Stotin ... 

216,100 

8,810-5 

9,162-0 

16,972-5 

73-9 


Our municipalities should have special land purchase 
fund and a competent municipal board to acquire land. 
Suitable site for the public works can be easily acquired. 
The extension of the town in the desirable direction can be 
acfcomplished easily. Although these things have been talked 
ofE on more than one occasion nothing tangible has been done. 
Even much assistance is not granted to the Co-operative 
Building Societies to acquire land on easy terms. Building 

* qaoted by Deyran Babador M. Bamachandra Eao, “ I^per oa Municipal Problem#,” 
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societies are not helped by the sale of land below cost pdce. 
In Prussia out of 122 towns with a population of 26 thousand, 
28 had sold land at cheap price sometimes under cost price ; 
33 to building societies, 80 had reduced taxation and other 
contributions due in respect of small houses. Such are the 
different ways in which the German Municipalities try to 
solve the problem of town-planning. It is impossible to 
expect a well-planned town to result from the independent 
activities and operations of isolated speculators and the 
collective power of society has to consciously control the 
problem of beauty, of air and of light. Such enlightened and 
deliberate control of the social environment is necessary. 

There is an intimate relationship between town-planning 
and the health of the citizens. The ultimate object of all 
town-planning is to build sanitary houses placed amidst good 
surrounding with a plentiful, carefully regulated water-supply, 
a perfect system of drainage, a liberal supply of medical 
help, sanitary places to sell wholesome food-stuffs, a rigidly 
controlled number of maternity and welfare centres to en¬ 
sure the growth of strong and sturdy man-hood and woman¬ 
hood, and provision for the isolation of the lepers in asylums or 
garden homes outside the town. Without a system it is 
impossible to build cities in such a way as to ensure satisfac- 
Tory conditions of health. Sanitation in our cities and the 
supply of pure water are not looked after in the proper 
manner. The recent report of Sir Alexander Houston and 
Colonel W. W. Clemenshaw on the water-supply of Bombay 
bears out the truth of the above remark.’ 

The darkening of the river industrial and port cities by 
smoke from coal fires is a positive danger to the health of 
the people. The reduction of the atmosphere pollution Ts 
vital to the interests of the city people. The injury to the 

* It remarks that a population of 12 to 13 lakhs is supplied with water wbic^ is gndte 
Quwlioleamne and dangerous |to life and that too in a country where the carnens of disease 
are notoriously preyalent. 

5 
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buildings and vegetable foodstuffs is another loss. The re¬ 
duction of the cleaning charges or washing expenses for 
cleaning rooms or for making provision for artificial light 
alone would be significant. It has been estimated that Man¬ 
chester annually suffers a damage of over one million sterling. 
It is calculated that if Manchester were to be a clean city 
the cost of household washing could be reduced by about a 
quarter of a million pounds sterling. ^ It should be remem¬ 
bered that the situation in Calcutta is not so worse as that of 
the Western industrial and shipping centres. Besides the 
Bengal Smoke Nuisance Commission is doing yeoman service 
in giving relief under this heading. 

The rush, scramble, excitement and bustle of town life 
generally leads to late hours of children going to bed. In 
the workmen’s quarters cheap tasty food and unsuitable diet 
is given to the children as this conforms to the tastes of the 
parents. Adulterated foodstuffs as Ghee, milk, rotten fish, 
flour mixed with soft stones, vegetable ghee devoid of vita- 
mine are sold in the populous cities in spite of the vigilance 
of food-inspectors. The food-inspectors are not empowered 
to prosecute the food-sellers ’more than twice a year and the 
Municipal Magistrates seldom punish them in an exemplary 
manner. Frequent prosecutions of these people have to be 
permitted if food adulteration can be checked. According to 
the Calcutta Health Oflficer’s report (1923) 45*2/ of milk 
cases analysed contained adulteration. Only 11*4! of ghee 
cases analysed are reported to be adulterated. This is a 
remarkable improvement over 1921 \rhen 85 % of milk and 


* See Simon and Fitzorald, “ Smokeless City,” also J. W. Graham, “ The Destruction 
of Daylight,” pp. 6-24. It has been said in London owing to smoke there is only 12% 
as much sunlight as is astronomically possible and that one fog in five is directly caused 
by smoke whilo ail the fogs are befouled and prolonged by it. See also the Interim 
« Report of the Committee on Smoke and Noxious Vapours Abatement, C D 755, 1920, p. 3. 
See also the Oalcntta Municipal Gazette, 15th Aug., 1925. The individual cost of damage 
under Smoke Nuisance in Calcutta has been estimated at Us. 76 per annum. About 60 tone 
<ft soot MS daily thrown into the streets qf Calcutta. 
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76 ^ of ghee cases were considered to be adulterated by the 
Health Officer of Calcutta. When such adulterp,tion of 
vital foodstuffs is permitted it is impossible for children to 
grow up healthy and strong. Town work for adults is nothing 
short of “ exhausting athleticism ” and the Indian people 
having been accustomed to have plenty of fresh air and coun¬ 
try food find that by resorting to towns neither could be 
obtained and this is seriously affecting their physical vitality, 
health, mental and moral development. The prolonged stay 
in towns tends to create disinclination for travel. It deadens 
their curiosity as regards remote regions and their inhabitants. 
It would tend to develop an influence unfavourable to sus¬ 
tained and concentrated effort. The towns-people have lost 
thbir communal or co-operative sympathies and look to the 
activities of the state to supplement their deficiencies arising 
out of their own inability. The towns-people are easily 
becoming a prey to the activities of the social parasites of 
town-life like the burglar, the pickpocket, the forger, and 
the swindler who exercise their ingenuity in obtaining acpess 
to ready-made wealth created by others. The activities of the 
more refined class of pseudo-commercial men with their 
naive advertisements, the financier class/ the organi¬ 
sers of political strikes and the labour agitators tend 
towards the same direction. In addition to these the 
diseased beggers that stroll about the towns are a positive 
nuisance.® 

Sturdy able-bodied workers instead of depending on work 
of a productive nature prefer to live on the bounty of the 
charitably inclined people. The drink evil is no less serious 

‘ See T, N. Carver for the different economical and uneconomical ways of acquiring 
wealth. Economy of Human Energy, pp. 240-2r)2. 

* See the Report of the Beggars Committee of the Government of Bombay, The 
Economic Journal of the I, B. Society, June, 1920, pp. 120-123 : See also the Report of 
the Committee of the Madras Corporation which prohibits begging on the part of the 
diseased beggars. 
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in the towns. Drinking ^ and intemperance still further accen¬ 
tuate thapoverty and produce vicious consequences. Dr. Ford 
comments on the evil results flowing from poverty in an 
interesting manner.® 


The Opium Menace, 

The consumption of opium in all the industrial cities and 
centres is fast becoming an evil ruining the health of children 
and leading to chronic constipation and intellectual weakness. 
All scientists unanimously hold the opinion that opium addic¬ 
tion decreases the power of resistance. The narcotic action 
of opium makes the leucocytes tardy in coming up to combat 
the deadly germs of infectious diseases. The loss of moral 
stamina is a graver evil than the loss of health. Medical 
requirements do necessitate the consumption of opium in our 
country hut it has been considered by the Leagi e of Nations 
Committee that 6 seers ^er 10,00' of population is just the 
minimum required. Taking our industrial cities the following 
table shows the consumption of opium per lu,000 of. population. 
The custom of givin opium to children just to keep them quiet 
is too common in Bombay by the w^omen industrial workers.® 




Consumption of opium per 

Giti6S> 


10,000 of population. 

Calcutta 


144 Seers 

Rangoon 


... 108 „ 

Perojpore 


60 „ 

Ludhiana 


49 „ 

Lahore 


40 „ 

Amritsar 


28 „ 

Oawnpore 


29 „ 

Ahmedadad 


42 „ 

Bombay 


43 „ 

Sholapore 


35 „ 

Karachi 


46 „ 

Hyderabad (Sind) ... 


62 „ 

Eadras 


26 „ 

Onttaok 


26 „ 

Balasore 


60 „ 


* If the Tulae of imported liquors is added to home-grourn iDtoxi(»nts the encual 
bill amoaats to one hunted orores of rupees. If productive energy and national dividend 
ne to increase the drink habit has to be exterminated. 

* See Pr. J. Ford, Social Problems and Social Policy, p. 683. Also Dr. Harry, Poverty 
•ad its Vieions Circles. 

t SDis Hiss I. H. Eelman, Labour in India, p. 191. See also Eddy, Shenvood, Hew 
Mboar,” pp.6?, also the Bjmhay Labour Gazette, Sep.', 1922. 
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The total consumption of opium in the whole of India ia 
nearly 12 seers per 10,000 of population nearly double that of 
the minimum requirements fixed by the medical authorities. 
The following table shows this ^:— 


Province. 

Opium consumption. 

Province. 

Opium consumption. 

The U. P. 

6'6 per 10,000 

Bengal 

... 8'1 per 10,000 

Behs and Orisia 

8-3 

>X 

Madras 

... 8-6 


y.W.P. Prov. 

... 10-2 


The Punjab ... 

... 12-0 


Oontial Prov . 

I6-. 


Bombay 

... 22'2 

IT 

Su.iia 

... 28-7 


Assam 

... 62-1 

11 

Baluohiptan .. 

... 6-0 


Ajmere 

... 62-7 

II 


■00 

Ir ” a’ j Is ^001 'blf for sending “raw opium” 
fit the c('mlidos the Far East. In spite 

of Gi, Jrt--V’s ..greemg i. ‘estriot the preparation and 
expert of opivim ^.ec...dhig to th' H'^gue Convention the 
Government or India h'd tot sc'emnly fulfil r».is pledge due to 
the fear or losing re\e’^w "'he plf ';hafc India should go 
on preparing an:’ exporting opium uH China should go dry 
first and then after a period of 15 years there should be total 
prohibition in the preparation and sale of opium has been con¬ 
demned by the American Government which has retired out 
of sheer disgust from the Opium Conference.® It is not the 
external consumption alone which has to be stopped for it 
tantamounts to the exporting of poison in a refined shape 
but the internal consumption has also to be reduced to the 
minimum safety limit of 6 seers per 10,000 population. 

As a result of these bad habits and the poor physical, vital 
and social conditionings in town life, the formation of character 
is being adversely affected. Sir James MacDonell Was 

» See the Memorandnm on Opium by 0. P. Andrews (Welfare, April, IS®, 
pp. 26S.268). 

• Bee W. W. Willoughby’s Keport ou the Genera Opium Conference. 
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correctly describing the situation when he remarked that “the 
criminal in the modern society is a product manufactured by 
the society itself.” Realising the evils of the town life the 
westerners are aiming to remodel their “ paleo-technic cities of 
coal, steam, and iron, of overcrowding, dirt, and squalor into 
neo-technic cities of electricity, and hygiene, of architecture 
and art.*” It needs no emphasis to say that we should refrain 
from building these paleo-technic cities in our blind enthu¬ 
siasm for adapting our life to that of agricultural cum 
industrial character.® 

It has already been pointed out that the number of 
women in all our big cities is much less than it ought to be 
and this is giving rise to serious social and economic evils. 
Immorality is a great social vice and the ranks of the fallen 
women are swollen to a great extent by the harsh social 
conventions and regulations which prohibit widow-marriages. 
The social practice of patronising professional danseuses and 
actresses has to be deplored. The anti-nautch movement 
which was at one time very popular has lost its hold on the 
people. The economic conditiors of the wage-earners renders 
it difficut to live with their famili s and these people find it 
impossible to lead moral lives. Crime is to a large extent 
facilitated by the serious economic maladjustment in cities. 
A bad season increases the number of criminals. The habit 


‘ See Dr. R. Mnkberjee, “ Foundations of Indian Economics," Introduction, XI. 

* It has already been pointed out that the policy of the German mnnicipalities should 
he imitated. The German method of towii-plannin;^ has to be copied. Their economic 
laying out of cities has to bo adopted. Town-planning has to be systematically studied as 
in Germany. In all the German municipalities social control takes the form of develop¬ 
ment of new oity areas by the municipal government. In the U. S. A. reliance is placed 
on private institutions regulated by a city planning law accompanied by a Zoning ordinance. 
Social control aims at the limiting of the private utilisation of the land according to a 
preconceived plan of developing the whole urban area.' See Ely and Morehouse, p 86. 
See also F. Howe, " European Cities at Work," p. 170. The derolopment of German towns 
ii illnstrated here. Indian municipalities must have a zoning system in order to provide 
tw^r amenities, of town life as a pleasant neighbourhood, l^eautifnl scenery and 
of Hving, 
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of paying wages at the. end of the month tempts the labourers 
to squander a part or their earnings in frequenting grogshops 
and brothels. These unhappy circumstances have to be 
checked and the best method of dealing with the immorality 
problem is to restore the sex balance of the cities. Wages 
have to be revised to enable the wage-earners to lead a 
family-life and this by itself would reduce the tendency to 
squander away earnings in grog-shops and brothels. Thus 
the essential necessities are a reform in housing, education 
of the workers and the abolition of poverty by paying higher 
wages. Government control of prostitution as in the case 
of Japan is bound to be a failure. The increased number of 
women in the cities according to this scheme can be easily em¬ 
ployed in remunerative work as tailoring, milling, dress¬ 
making, basket-making, laundry, midwifery, nursing, poultry¬ 
keeping and vegetable gardening. It is education alone 
that can teach purity of life to the workers and the lower 
class people. Some beneficial agencies like the Salvation 
Army are needed for the reclaiming of the fallen women back 
into the fold of the society.* Widow’s refuges, shelters, 
hostels, maternity homes and reformatories have to be liberally 
created and our Sevak Samities have to expand their work in 
these lines. 


The Improvement of Town Life. 

As our town population is fast increasing much faster 
than the reorganization of the manifold phases—social and 
economic—of our town life including Municipal Government 
is making urban conditions as wholesome as those of the 
other countries, every effort must be made by the local Govern¬ 
ments and Municipal bodies to improve the cities. As one 
Greek Professor says, “ Men not walls make a city.” Emerson 


‘ See St. Nihal Singh, " Social Progress of India, ” 1902. 

See also Dr. R. Mukherjee “ Comparative Economics." VoL II, 
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thatirue test of oifilisaiioQ is not tho Ooiusus, 
Bjor the sizo of the oifcies nor the crops—no, but the kind of 
man the < country turns out.” True civilisation consists in 
the barmnnious co*operation of men with intellectual and 
moral possessions living faithfully and working together for 
cultural ends.* Neither mechanical progress nor material 
advanita^es achieved at the sacrifice of mental and moral 
.progress can be considered as progressive civilisation. The 
towns-people should have a proper physical, moral, educational 
and social environment so that robust manhood may be 
created. The placing of good literature within reach of the 
people, more libraries, better variety and entertainment halls, 
cinemas, and theatres, public parks, the provision of unadul¬ 
terated food stuffs in markets under properly guarded sanitary 
conditions would go a long way in raising the standard of 
living IJian mere increase of money income alone. 

This constructive programme no doubt requires money 
but this can be obtained by raising taxation on the “ un¬ 
earned increment ” that goes to the landlords “ who earn 
it while being asleep.” This city development tax can be 
uiilised for expanding the st/eets, demolishing unhealthy 
tenements and thus provide healthy, hygienic and sanitary 
surroundings for the existing buildings. This would lead 
to an arbitrary enhancement of the rent by the urban land¬ 
lord but this can be checked by instituting Fair Rent Courts 
and protecting the tenants generally by a Rent Act. Owing 
to the operations of the Improvement Trusts in the premier 
cities of Calcutta, Bombay and Rangoon this situation has 
unfortunately been reached already. Still these cities do 
not care to raise fresh sources by this method of taxation. 
Either this should happen or the Municipality should under¬ 
take trading enterprises such as Electric lighting, of the 
street, tramways, railways, gas-works, wateri-works, docks, 
quays, market-halls, bathing establishments, timber ware- 
housei^i thera.peutic baths, milk supply, inns and restaurants, 
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hydropathic establishmencs, mines, bakeries, brick-works, 
diaries, theatres, and otlier various undertakings that go by 
the name of municipal trading enterprises. In advanced 
Western countries as Germany and Great Britain the activities 
of the municipal bodies have extended in several directions. 
Economically speaking this municipalisation can be justi¬ 
fied on the ground that (1) the enterprise is concerned with 
the health, convenience and safety of tlie community as in 
the case of water-works, sewage works, scavenging, etc., 
(2) that the local body is the largest (ionsuraer as in the case 
of electric street lighting, (8) that the enterprise involves 
the use of public property as the tramway in relation to 
the streets, (4) that important interests of municipalities 
are at stake, (5) that uniformity of action can be secured 
only by municipal administration, (6) that more finances 
can be obtained by thif< method of action. While it is 
possible for the municipalities to charge the consumers 
for the service the municipal trading enterprise performs 
and thus give ladief in rates as it is done in Austria ? it is 
quite possible that these might not bring in any profit 
to the municipality. Again the poor people would suffer 
who use the municipal service and the rich people who 
can afford to have their own service escape paying this charge. 
If increased local rates on real property cannot be levied 
the municipalities are levying other taxes less defensible from 
the economic standpoint. For example taxes on servants and 
other means of display are levied. Another suggestion to 
augment the revenue of the municipal bodies is to permit them 
to add a rate for the privilege of vend on the following articles 
such as tobacco, opium, hemp drugs and country spirits. 
There is also the possibility of adding a surcharge to the 
income tax for the provincial governnient’s use and out of the 
yield of this tax subventions can be granted to the different 
iQunicipalities according to their needs. The levying of 
hospital cesses might also augment the revenue to a limited 
6 
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extent. A alight levy may also be imposed on auction sales in 
the municipal area. The Provincial Governments must make 
substantial grants>in-aid towards capital expenditure or outlay 
but they must at the same time relax the tightening hold 
they have on the municipalities. Another indispensable 
necessity is to establish the principle of undivided responsi¬ 
bility so as to make the municipalities “ the seminaries for 
the education of the people in the art of self-government.” 
Self-government would be real and active and the enlightened 
people of the progressive municipalities wjould be in a position 
to check their real representatives in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly and lead a healthy and national life. The leading of 
a moral, healthy and orderly life instead of the present dis¬ 
contented life with its supreme indifference to religion would 
enable them to realise their highest nature. As Prof. Badha- 
krishnan says, “ moral life is a god-centered life, a life of 
passionate love and enthusiasm for humanity, of seeking the 
Infinite through the Finite and not a merely selfish adventure 
for small ends.” Man ought not to be a purely materialistic 
being sacrificing all religion and spiritualism. Another 
distinguished writer says, “ man’s abiding happiness is not in 
getting anything but in giving himself up to what is greater 
than himself, to ideas which are larger than his individual 
life, the idea of the country, of humanity and of God.” 

The comparative and absolute values of town and country,* 
at the present stage of national life have been indicated 
already. While the allied problems of village reconstruction 
and revival of rural industries surely require immediate 
attention, the evils of our town life as realised in the big 
industrial cities demand earnest and close study before we 
can hope to advance a step forward along the path of national 
8elf-realisation< The present urbanisation process is not 
desirable and although our country-folk should learn to 
^^i^eeiate certain features of town-life and have the oppor- 
visit these centres of life, it would be better not to 
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** bring the town into the country.” The provision of quiet 
transit facilities would enable the country people to enjoys 
an occasional visit to the town.^ Our history has often been 
distorted to prove that our forefathers lived happily in 
villages. Whatever might have been the actual condition in 
the past it needs no emphasis to state that tlie agriculturists 
and the present village folk should extend their intellectual 
horizon and their conception of economic ideal by coming 
into contact with the progressive towns-folk.® Indian 
economy should not be mainly a village economy. The union 
of town economic forces with rural ones is urgently required. 
Our townsmen should not remain indifferent to the needs of 
the countrymen, and a prosperous country is one in which 
the great mass of inhabitants ar*? able to procure with moderate 
toil what is necessary for living Inman lives—lives of frugal 
and assured comfort. Every family ought to possess the 
material conditions of a complete life. The realisation of this 
completely depends on the fact that our economic system in 
its fourfold aspect of improved and efficient consumption, just 
distribution leading towards educational and cultural develop¬ 
ment, augmented production by eliminating the wastes of 
land, labour and capital and economical exchange of goods 
and services by intelligent methods of co-operation—can be 
developed to a more efficient stage than at present. This is 
the real meaning of economic efficiency and economic 
progress. 

Improved Bousing in Cities, 

Our social investigators have® been noticing the growth of 
our towns into cities and express much concern at the rural 

* Even in the Western countries, in spite of their progress in sanitation, medical 
knowledge, electrical and mechanical engineering, towns are being deserted and there is 
an advancing tide towards ruralisation which is seen in the new “ garden cities " ♦hat are 
arising to correct their overemphasis on capitalised industry. 

* See hf. 6. Ranade, Essays in Indian Economics, p. 29. 

* See the works of Dr. Badhakamal Mnkherjee. Prof. S. N. Pherwani and Prof. Satish 
Chandra Eaj. These rightly believe that India’s economic salvation lies more in the perfeo* 
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exodus. This movement they consider is, bound to be strength¬ 
ened by the development of local transport by the exploita¬ 
tion of the landlord and the financier which would result in 
turning out the peasant proprietors into peasant proletariat 
and finally into a landless class which seeks refuge in the 
factory walls for a bare living. The squalor, filth, pollution, 
crime, immorality, pauperism, and destitution have to be 
eheck<’d and controlled by public education, awakened social 
conscience and enlightened state policy. In other countries 
the state and municipal' authorities consider the “ slums as 
the moral and physical cancer in the body of the community ” 
which should be cured by collective agency as early as possible. 
It is understood that indifferent landlordism and speculative 
enterprise in building can never solve the housing problem. 
The Torrens Act of 1868, the Cross Acts of 1875 to 1879, the 
Housing of Working Class Act of 1890 and the Town Plan¬ 
ing Act of 1909 show the different stages in the housing 
policy of Great Britain. Though some progress was achieved 
in this line, suburban development of cities, the creation of 
new liouses and the rehousing of the workers were stopped 
daring the course of the war. By 1918 it was estimated that 
there was a shortage of about a million houses. ^ The State 
now considers the creation of sanitary houses a part of its 
social service which it has to render to the community. The 
Addison Scheme led to the creation of 200,000 houses 
accommodating about a million people. Any expenditure 
on these lines could not be carried out under the recom¬ 
mendations of the Geddes Committee. From the year 1920 
the State began to limit its contribution while the local 
authorities had to bear the variable burden, but progress in 
housing schemes was arrested chiefly due to the Trade Union 
■action in refusing to accept “ dilution ” and the shortage of 

tion of our vital looial conditionings of town and urban life than in any other single 
loo^mest—say (toUtical progress at the present moment, 

. > Seo BamjMi, “ Housing, The Facts and the Future,” p. 92, 
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housing materials in the country. The present Act of 1924 
(the Wheatley Scheme) aims at the construction of 2,600,000 
houses within a period of 16 years. The State undertakes 
to contribute £9 for each new house in the urban area and 
£12104f,---in rural areas annually for 40 years. Philanthrophic 
individuals like Miss Octavia Hill did much tadraw attention 
to the housing reform. Commercial speculators also attempted 
to create garden cities,‘ but both these agencies though 
allowed to co-ooperate with the state are not considered as the 
desirable agencies in providing the necessary houses afPording 
the minimum standard of shelter, comfort, convenience, and 
sanitation. Thus the* social will of the community opines 
that there is no reform more urgent than this. Governmental 
action is invoked and there is less compunction in setting 
aside private interests when these tend to conflict with public 
advantage. This is the cardinal lesson that we have to learn 
from their action. Both the State and the local authorities 
have to undertake this action and it has to commence first 
in the industrial area and although a few of the employers 
tend to house their own employees there must be a general 
levelling up of the standard of the sanitary administration 
in these areas. The State’s duty does not end by passing 
Bent Restriction Acts which however tend to make it 
uneconomical to build more houses on the part of the private 
landlords or speculators. Subsidies to municipalities and 
financial aid to co-operative housing societies have to be 
instituted to solve the situation in the congested areas. 
Housing conditions in the areas are a blot on our civilisation 
and it is left to the State and local authorities to take further 
action beyond the negative protection afforded to the citizens 
by paying rent restriction acts. Individual enterprise would 
always be timid and even municipal bodies would not 
be forward in this matter. Their first duty must be 


1 See New Towna after the War.” pp. 41-42. 
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to make surveys of their area and submit schemes for housing 
and land improvement for the provincial governments and 
these have to take the necessary action. It is the bounden 
duty of the State to ensure the conditions of good life to each 
and every citizen. The combined resources of the State 
alone can cope with the task. If this is unaccomplished a 
healthier and aetive race cannot be developed out of the 
present enfeebled stock of population. Closely allied to this 
problem is the humanitarian treatment that must be shown 
to our prisoners in the different jails.' Prison reform in the 
Western countries is considered as an educational process 
yielding economic gain to the society out of the industrial 
output of the prisoners and personal advantage to the prisoner 
when set at liberty.® The treatment accorded to the prisoners 
specially to the political prisoners is not praiseworthy and 
social justice requires that the minimum standard of living 
of these classes should be maintained. The other recom¬ 
mendations of the Indian Jails Committee should be carried 
out as early as possible. 

A revitalised citizenry ” is essential for securing 
economic progress. The conditions which load to ruin and decay 
in rural and urban communities would have to be destroyed 
and the well-being of society rests on the wider application of 
scientific research not only in the field of industries and 
occupational diseases but also in building and designing our 
cities, in promoting health administration, providing recreation, 


* The imposition of fetters on long.torm prisoners for ssfe-custody^ has to be disoontinaed. 
The corporal punishments meted out by the Superintendents must be reduced in number 
Even the Inspector General of Prisons, Bengal, recommends the very same measurea 
See the idmiuistration Report of the Jails, 1924, pp. 1.4. 

‘ The Jnvenile Jail is more a penal establishment than a leformatory institution. The 
mannfacture of quinine tablets is a useless occupation which does not benefit them when 
released out of jail. The prisoners under Section 109 U. P. 0., who are awarded simple 
imprisonment for about 6 months consider the jail as “a residentiul club” for planning 
yi^(^ief for the future. The enforcement of the Bengal Children Aot (1922) must no 
Inngex be ^Uyed. 
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and developing transportation thus contributing to all-round 
development of the social well-being. Social legislation 
might be “ a complex calculus of good and evil ” and a 
question of probability and degree ” as Prof W. Stanley 
Jevons might put it but it is essential in the present state of 
our society.* Social legislation is a part of the law^ of progress 
and tends to make society strong and secure and its success 
has to be measured not in £, s. d. but in the far more elusive 
standard of vitality and health. Voluntary effort must also 
play an important part in public health matters by directing 
and stimulating the activities of the local autliorities, 
educating the people and stimulating official effort.® 

B. Kamachanrda Rau 


See W. 8. Stanley Jevona, The State in Belation to Labour, p. 16. 

See B. G. Bannington, “ English Public Health Administration, " p, 822. 
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SOME FEATURES OF HOOGHLY IN THE EARLY 

COMPANY DAYS 

In addressing you this afternoon I should remark 
“Taubah—Taubah ” for you, gentlemen, belong to the distriol 
and your fathers have lived here before you. Many of you 
are landowners, and can trace for many years hereditary 
connection with the district. It savours therefore of pre¬ 
sumption that a foreigner and a new-comer should get up and 
talk to you about your own district. Let me at once assure 
you that I have no such intention, that I am guiltless of 
such presumption, and let me take refuge behind the Rai 
Mahasai and lay the responsibility of my appearance on his 
shoub.'ers. They are strong enough to bear my disclaimer 
of his announcement that T should “ read a paper on Hooghly” 
to you. I propose to deal with HooL'hly as T have met the 
district in the course of some research work in which I have 
recently been engaged, and as that work was largely an 
enquiry into the early conditions on which the Rast Indian 
Company attempted to assess and collect its land revenue, 
you must bear with me if a portion of this paper chiefly deals 
with Hooghly as a fiscal unit. By the courtesy of Mr. S N. 
Roy, the Magistrate, I was enabled to inspect the Collector’s 
Record Office here, but there was no record in the office 
previous to 1792, and as my research was confined to the 
period 1765 1787, this was no use to me: my information is 
accordingly derived from the minutes of the various Com¬ 
mittees of Revenue preserved in the Bengal Government’s 
J8(gcord Office and from occasional papers in the Public 
*’*'*«' ©reserved in the Imperial Record Office. 


''■'T Hictorical Atscoiation. 
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IS tflja (H. terelst) SM the Select 

i»i4e is fSll Ah eh^iiify they bbuld of the 
Ahhditl6iid ^hlhh thoh governed the collection of the land 
fAVehhh ktid they decided lo appoint certain officers to super- 
VUie thh doli^fiohs in certain districts. Among these districts 
Hooghly, btit 1 uhde^sthnd that the actual distribt 6! 
l^d^hiy id l76& diflEbred ffiaterially from the iobghly distrfct 
of tb-dhy in Ar^, boundaries, etc. In 1772, the Su^ertisons 
beisatne Cblfectors, and, amid varying vicissitudes, the Collec¬ 
tors still reuiain with us. The first Collector of Hooghly was 
Idi^. Williani Lushington, who had also been Supervisoif of 
the satde district uilder Gdverndr Verelst. Many of his lettei« 
apiiear in the minutes of the Committee of Eevenue (1772-74), 
but his letter-book appears to have perished: there is no 
trace of it in the Eecord room of the Hooghly ColleCtorAte 
nor in the Bengal Eecord Office. As Collector, it fell to his 
lot to institute in this district the Hiwani Adalat Court: thd 
administration of Civil and Critninal Justice was a matter 
of some nicety as the EaujdAr of Hooghly was a very impor¬ 
tant officer, and the Civil and Criminal Jurisdiction had to 
be kept from infringing each other’s sphere of abtion. 
Mr. Lushington in a letter to the Board, which is embodied 
in the Board’s proceedings for February lOth, 1773, gites 
sofaie details of the difficulty which he incurred in making A 
revenue settlement of the district. He complains of the coli- 
fusion and difficulties created by the various duties levied by 
authorised ahd unauthorised pebple in gmjs and certain roads: 


“The like coDfusioD, I believe, prevails in the rates and names of 
dutiei^ in almost every part of the country, if I may judge from any 
observation on these particuliirs in this Collectorship. I speak from a 
lively sense of those diffieulties which have so often perplexed my endea¬ 
vours to kdjust the differences between the merchant add the cfaokidarj 
and a thorough conviction that the interest of the public as well as that of 
individuals equally require inCre simplicity and grtkter proVUidh ih th'S 
reghlatiims efOUdaoting this land.” 

7 
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‘ Mr. Lushington thought with very good reason that 
personal inTestigation was the best foundation for such know¬ 
ledge that a Golleotor could require of his district, but the 
Board and the Court of Directors were invincibly opposed to 
the idea. The Directors, because they did not trust these 
officers; and the Board, partly, because they wished to carry 
out the wishes of the Directors and partly, because 
Governor Hastings threw the whole weight of his influence 
against the decentralisation of the revenue administration: 
in this be was inflexible, much to the detriment of the 
administration and the country. In the years 1774-1781 many 
suggestions are received not only from the district officers, 
but from the Provincial Councils, that touring was absolutely 
essential to a proper understanding of a district or division, 
but the Board turned a deaf ear to them all. However, I 
think it is true to say that Hooghly was the first district from 
which the proposal was made, and therefore Hooghly can 
claim to be, if not the parent, at least the grandparent of 
that system which now makes the tour-programme such an 
important feature in the working year of the executive officers 
of Government. 

But this is not the only field in which the Hooghly 
district can claim to be a pioneer and to have shown the way 
to the rest of India. In 1778, the first Bengali grammar 
printed in this country was printed at Hooghly by Mr. 
Nathaniel Halhed, an officer who had already distinguished 
himself for his scholarly knowledge of Sanskrit, as the 
Board's proceedings for December 2nd, 1777 testify—let me 
read the extract: 


“ Mr. Halhed and Mr. James Anderson have by an unoommon attain¬ 
ment of the most learned and nsefnl languages which are spoken or read 
in India, entitled themselves to the benefit of this encouragement,” 

—the encouragement was a small gratuity in money. 

I am aware that Serampore claims the honour of the 
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first printing press in India, but the Government Records 
themselves are an uncompromising denial of this assertion. 
Marshman and Carey did not arrive in Serampore before 1799 
and could not have set up their printing press' before 1800. 
Halhed’s grammar was printed at Hooghly in 1778, 21 years 
before the missionaries arrived in Serampore in order to print 
this work. Halhed set up his own press and while engaged in 
the work of printing he met the lady who became his wife. 
She was Helena Ribaut, daughter of the Governor of Chinsura, 
which was then a Dutch town. To be the father of the Press 
in India is, in my opinion, such a great achievement that I 
trust I may be pardoned if I quote in full from my article in 
“ Bengal Past and Present ” on this event. 

" The type for the press was cat by Mr. Charles Wilkins, another 
Bengal Civilian who afterwards became the first Librarian at the India 
House, as it was tben called : the fore-runner of the modern India Office in 
Whitehall.” 

In the Governor General’s proceedings in the Revenue 
Department for January 9th, 1778, a minute from the Gover¬ 
nor General is embodied which was as follows:— 

“ The Governor-General lays before the Board the specimen of a 
Bengal Grammar written by Mr, Halhed and intended to be printed by 
Mr. Wilkins, which has been presented to him by those gentlemen and he 
recommends it to this Board as a work highly meriting their countenance 
and patronage. Besides the great labour and assiduity which have been 
bestowed upon it, a considerable expense has already been incurred in the 
prosecution of it which, if the Board concur in their opinion of the utility 
of such a publication, they will doubtless think it reasonable to reimburse. 
He will not at this time offer that or any other proposition to the Board 
or antinipate the judgment which they may pass upon it after examination, 
but will content himself with simply recommending it to their perusal.” 

Between that date and February 20th no further mention 
is made in the Revenue Board’s proceedings of the work but 
on February 20th,' 1778, the Governor General brought the 
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matter before the Board and of^ed' to meet the oost of 
prmting the work from his own pocket pending the sanction 
of the Directors at home. 

His minute is as follows :— 

“ Oa the J^th ultirap I recommend to the consideration of the Board 
and to their patronage a work jointly undertaken by Messrs. Halhed and 
Wilkins which I thought likely to be attended with great advantages to 
the service. I mean the composition and printing of a grammar in the 
Bengali language. At the same time I laid before the Board a specimen 
of this performance already executed. This 1 understand to be nearly one 
half the work. It is my opinion, and I hope the other members of the 
Boara will agree in the same senticpents, highly deserving not only the 
encouragement but the substantial assistance of Government. The oi;i- 
ginal composition is, I venture to pronounce on ray own judgment, correct 
and not devoid of elegance. The form in which it is proposed to appear 
for the sake of sfiviog it publication is the effect of an attempt hitherto 
untried in this country and has been executed with a degree of perfection 
which might have been expected only from long practice and successive 
improvements. The Board will judge whether in the present state and 
constitution of the Governmeut it ought to he reckoned a part of its 
duties to encourage the efforts of genius or facilitate the introduction of 
new arts by which the despatch of business may be quickened or even the 
general intercourse of society rendered more practicable. For my own part 

yielding to the impression of this principle.1 have given every aid to 

the nndertaking which it was in my power to afford it. It was begun and 
continued by my advice and even solicitation. It has been attended with 
much trouble and some expense. To encourage the prosecuting of it, and 
to compensate for the time they shall have bestowed in it, I venture to 
recommend that they be both directed to prosecute it under the sanction of 
Government with a promise that the whole impression when finished^ 
which will amount to 1,000 copies may he taken as the property of the 
Company and that a gratuity be allowed to the present proprietors of Es. 
so for each copy, to be distributed at the same rate to such of the servants 

of the Company or others who. may choose to take them.as I am well 

convipq^ that I s^ll haye np risk in. what 1 now add* I request, th^ the 
Bqard will permit me to receive from the Company’s trea|uiy for the above 
poijKMw the sura which will be required for it on my giving a bond for the 
luiimnt.. 
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Tkd remainder of ‘tlie Board resolved, oe the motkxQ of 

Fraacis, that five hundred copies should be printed at the 
Gompanj’s expense, instead of 1,000, and that the whole 
Board and not the Governor only, should be responsible fev 
this decision. 

This was unanimously agreed to. 

Qn April 20th twenty-four separate impressions of the 
first book printed in India were sent to the Court of Directors 
antd these books were printed in Hooghly 22 years before the 
presa at Serampore was set up. On 'January 8th, 1779^ all 
district officers were informed by an official Circular letter 
that a Government press had been established for printing 
“ all such papers as will admit of being printed whether in the 
Persian, Bengal, or Roman character.” I shall not trouble you. 
much longer, for many of the incidents of historical interest 
at this period immediately connected with Hooghly are m 
well known to you as to me. I need hardly call your atteun 
tion to the fact that Hooghly was a health resort for the 
officers stationed in Calcutta; that Warren Hastings, and 
PhUip Erauois frequently visited it; and that Colonel Monsan 
di^d; here. 1 wonder if the house in which he died still stands,, 
and if so, where it is situated. 1 have seen the actual letter^ 
preserved among the Imperial Records, written in haste bf 
Mr* Thomas Parrer to Warren Hastings, dated September' 
2$th% 1776, announcing briefly Colonel Monson’s death at. 
Hooghly and that his body was being brought down for budal 
in Calcutta. Even, so stern a master of bh emo^ons as Wanren 
Hastings must have read that short note, with a quickened 
pnlsa becanse it indirectly announced to him that he bad rcr 
gained a majpriity in the Council and, therein, the contr(fl of, 
th#. Company’s administration in India, after neaidy two S^eaiia 
o| rsnpOKQUs opposition: one*of* the points at issue between^ 
Hastings and his Council was the appointment, of the Faujdatr 
of Hooghly. One remaining feature howevei!, 1 caniioh pass 

h«iP*e,Qonplutjtog^ 
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You will remember that the Regulating Act (13 Geo. Ill) 
introduced into India a Supreme Court, and that at a tery 
early date this Court came into collision with the revenue 
administration by interfering with the acts of the Courts of 
Diwani Adalat, whose jurisdiction was exercised by the Pro¬ 
vincial Councils, I do not propose to go into the long and 
bitter history of this struggle; among the six Provincial 
Councils was that of Calcutta, usually known as the Calcutta 
Committee of Revenue. At the time of which I am speaking, 
namely about 1779, this Council contained two very distin¬ 
guished servants of the Company, its president, Mr, David 
Anderson, who had been one of the compilers of the Amini 
Report of 1778, and Mr. John Shore, afterwards Lord Teign- 
mouth and Governor General of India. 

All through the Spring of 1779 letters and protests had 
poured into the Board from the Company’s district officers 
and agents against the interference of the Supreme Court in 
the Revenue administration and the use which was being 
made of the Supreme Court by unsuccessful suitors in the 
Diwani Adalat Courts to frustrate the decrees of the latter 
Courts. The Advocate General, Sir John Day, was constantly 
being called upon for his opinion. Matters reached such a 
pitch that Mr. John Shore submitted to the Calcutta Commit¬ 
tee a refusal to take over the superintendency of the Diwani 
Adalat attached to that Council, on the ground that in doing 
his duty to the Company he might have his personal property 
confiscated by somg decree of the High Court casting him in 
damages for acts done in his official capacity. Finally, in 
order to escape the humiliation which the Supreme Court’s 
decrees were inflicting on it, in 1780, the Calcutta Committee 
of Revenue transferred its quarters, with the Board’s sanction, 
to Hooghly, so Hooghly becanfe for a time the seat of what 
may be termed the Presidency Division. 

These are only a few instances, of the importance of the 
Hooghly district at a critical period of the Company’s History : 
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it would be profitable find interesting if this Society could set 

itself to investigate and establish the topography of the same 

period, I have asked where the house was in which Colonel 

Monson died. I might extend the list of enquiries, where 

was the house situated which Mr. Lushington built which 

afterwards became the house of the Collector of Hooghly ? 

_ • 

Where were the Courts of Diwani and Fauidari situated ? 

Where did the Faujdar of Hooghly live? I am sure that it 
is not too late to obtain much of this knowledge: and that 
reminds me of a great difficulty which a former resident of 
Hooghly accidentally solved for me. I was searching every¬ 
where, without success, for a set of the accounts usually kept 
by a zamindar; I saw a book advertised for five shillings in 
a Scottish bookshop’s catalogue labelled “Zamindari Accounts 1” 
I sent the money and waited for nearly two months in 
patience; then to my great4elight arrived a book, containing 
specimens in Bengali and English of a complete set of the 
accounts kept by a zamindar, with full and complete examples. 
It was drawn up in 1823 by H. C. Smyth, Collector of 
Hooghly, after whom “ Smyth’s ghat” is named. 

Lastly, we in Chinsura-Hooghly district can claim to 
have led the way in promoting the welfare and comfort of 
millions. I do not exaggerate. Some ease-loving Dutchman 
invented the swing-punkah and introduced it into Chinsura, 
superseding the old hand-fans: think of the comfort that 
simple device has brought: like so many benefactors of the 
human race, there is no mark of gratitude raised to the 
inventor. We do not even know his name. When I regard 
some of the effigies that disfigure our public places, I mentally 
take off my hat to that Dutchman and trust that he is being 
fanned by the breezes of Paradise. 

Well, I will not trespass longer on your patience. 

Printing, punkahs, official touring, all originated in 
this district and we can challenge any other locality in India 
to show any single invention, let alone three, which has more 





(^ilL 

mtHkited to tibd of modof^i MU; M 

dtoi^hadowod by mi^f jute milk and the ihetro^k bitoiy 
toOb^isds oiir etktehoe, bat we have out tUeinoriei UM 
))!ide; and We, both residents by birth aUd by offioial OonUO^* 
tton, are content to feel that We are the legate of no mean 
traditions. 

Bi B. BiAMSBOTHaiC 


VIA LUNA 

Lost in the Valley of vague Unrest, groping along 
In bewilderment, caught by the glamour of false lights 
Which, when pursued prove but chimeras; 

The mere visualiased expressions of yearning and hope, 

Empty of themselves and crumbling at first touch. 
W'andering amid the murky shadows of Unreality, I ohanced 
One inght to look above the level of the stifling Valley j 
And lo 1 serenely sailing on the ethrio waves 
Came the new moon, like a white gondola, hailing 
From a dktaiit Port. 

This gentle craft gate me to Dream. 


Lily Si AiruBUSOK 
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THE ETHICAL THEISM OF RAMANUJA' 

Philosophy seeks the reason for the verities of life. It 
strives to discover the “ open secret of the world.” The philo¬ 
sophic vision is synoptic—a vision that sees “‘all ” the facts in 
their inter-relationship. Partial *and piece-meal views of 
reality seldom satisfy the philosopher. His sole aim is to 
narrate the one tale of everything. 

The quest for world-wisdom has been peculiarly fascinat¬ 
ing to philosophers in all ages and countries, with the result that 
to-day we have quite a respectable amount of philosophical 
heritage, in the shape of so many systems of thought. The 
aim of this paper will be to set forth in outline the ethical 
theism formulated by Ramanuja. 

I 

At the outset, it is necessary to state briefly Sankara’s 
position, in as much as both Sankara and Ramanuja claim to 
interpret for us the essential teaching of the ITpanishads, the 
Brahma-Sutras and the Bhagavad Gita, but curiously enough, 
succeed in giving us two different lines of speculation. 

To Sqnkara the whole universe is one. Brahman, “ one 
only without a second.” It is pure thought, inexpressible, 
incomprehensible. All determinations vanish like clouds 
before the characterless unity. Jt cannot be called good or 
bad. It is neither ugly nor beautiful. The one reality, then, 
is devoid of qualities, is without differentiation. Sankara’s 
Brahman is just Spinoza’s perfectly undetermined Substance. 
If Brahman alone is real, what about the world of experience ? 
It is Maya. Avidya or ignorance causes the appearance of 
plurality. The multiplicity of things and persons is real only 

‘ Read before the Indian Philosophical Conpresa. 

8 
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iot practical purposes. It is the object of the lower know¬ 
ledge, while the higher knowledge has for its object Brahman. 
Because it is Maya that gives rise to the appearance of multi¬ 
plicity and individuality, man obtains release from the 
trammels of earthly existence by true knowledge, Vidya, the 
insight that he is himself Brahman. (Aham brahmasm% 
Taivamasi.) Salvation, tl^us, is a way of knowledge, and not 
a way of acting. Man does not become divine ; he is divine. 
He has only to pierce through the veil of Maya and cognise 
his divinity. The released soul. Brahman, is beyond morality 
and religion, because it is featureless. Moral life and religious 
experience are possible only w^hen the person believes in the 
ultimate existence of God, who is the Good. Morality and 
religion, says Sankara, are for man only so long as he is bound 
by Maya to the practical world. But there he can derive 
religious satisfaction by worshipping an Isvara, a personal 
God who, however, is as unreal as the worshipper. Isvara 
exists “ illusively in an illusive world.” 

II 

B.anianuja finds that this is no resting place for thought. 
Maya ig a central factor in Sankara’s system. It enables him 
to explain away multiplicity. It is because things are enve¬ 
loped by Maya that they appear multiple. Ramanuja con¬ 
vincingly points out that Maya must go. It threatens the 
claim of Brahman to be the single, absolute reality, " one only 
without a second.” Sankara grievously fails to solve the 
problem of the One and the Many. To say that individual things 
and persons are lost in Brahman and that the apprehension of 
separate appearances is only an illusion, is to blink the prob¬ 
lem, not to solve it. The world of things and persons is 
real. Multiplicity is a fact. Perception tells us so. The 
central formula of Advaita philosophy, “ Thou art that,” so 
far from denoting an undifferenced identity, clearly implies 
4i8Unction, 
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Besides, Brahman which devours all differences is a 
nonentity. It is scarcely distinguishable from Nothing. It is 
“ a mighty Darkness filling the seat of Power.’* 

Sankara’s philosophy is too intellectualistic to lay firm 
hold on the head or heart of men. Reason ia taken to giddy 
heights from which it declares that feeling and action are for 
ever destined to live in the world of phantasms. Pure intellect 
may lead us to dialectical triumphs; but it ends in reducing 
the world to “an unearthly ballet of bloodless categories.” 
Reason, when pushed to the extreme, finds its own reductio 
ad dbsurdum. There is something which discursive reasoning 
cannot penetrate to the full. That is why the Upanisadic 
thinkers were never tired of repeating that Brahman is not 
reached by much speculation. Brahman is not the end of a 
syllogism. “ Conviction can only come by living, not by 
merely thinking.” Wordsworth in the same vein says— 

“ Thro’ love, thro’ hope, and faith’s transcendent dower, 

■ We feel that we are greater than we know,” 

Thomas Hardy says— 

“ Loosed from wrings of reason, 

We might blow like flowers, 

Sense of Time-wrought treason 
Would not then be ours 
In and out of season ; 

Loosed from wrings of reason 
We should laud the Powers.”* 

A true philosophy must satisfy the head and the heart, 
both the speculative and the practical reason. Man’s feeling 
and will constitute as much of his personality as his intelli' 
gence. The hard facts of ethical and religious life should be 
explained. “ Any theory of the universe which neglects the 
facts of will omits that which seems to communicate a living 
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reality to the whole.” “ It is in the will, in purposive action 
and particularly in moral activity that we lay hold upon 
reality.” Creation of the Good and the Beautiful no less than 
the apprehension of the True must be our ideal. This does 
not mean that .emotion should lead and that reason should 
obey. Emotion can supply the energy, but not the insight. 
Emotion is “ a strong but skittish horse that is capable of 
doing excellent work but requires a strong hand at the reins 
and a clear head behind.” The intellect shall rule. It shall 
continue to be the highest court of appeal. Only it must be 
comprehensive. It must find room for Ethics, Aesthetics 
and Beligion. 

Sankara’s Advaita Vedanta fails to satisfy our moral and 
spiritual aspirations. Is it not effrontery to say that morality 
and religion are valid for practical reasons, though essentially 
unreal? Religion and morals do not belong to the “dream¬ 
land of picturesque fancy.” 

Morality cannot thrive in the absolute monism of Sankara. 
There can be no ethical life if Brahman is regarded as charac¬ 
terless unity. Morality demands that Brahman should be 
conceived as the Eternal Good-ness, who is the source of all 
our ide»L That the Good is supreme in heaven and earth, 
that the world is a moral order, is an ethical postulate. If 
permanent self-hood is an illusion, the notion of duty 
loses all its significance. The moral “ ought” does not 
apply to a self that is non-existent. Our will must be 
real, if ethics has a meaning. ’ Moral consciousness tells 
us emphatically tllat we are as truly distinct from God, 
the source of our being, as we are from our fellow men. 
Besides, there is little sense in saying that questions of 
morality apply only to the lower world, but are transcended 
in the higher. If moral values are real, they are real at all 
times. Else, they cease to have any significance. In short, 
morality demands permanent individuals, and a Eirst Principle 
that is the Good, the guiding star of all progress. But 
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according to Sankara, individuality is an illusion occasioned 
by Avidya. The only reality, Brahman, cannot be called 
the Good. How, then, can his system accommodate morality 
in its scheme? 

Similarly, religion finds no congenial home in the un¬ 
flinching monism of Sankara. The distinction he draws 
between the God of religion and the Absolute of Philosophic 
Speculation has no warrant. Isvara, the personal God, is a 
concession to ignorant minds. Isvara,- the God of the practi¬ 
cal world, is so much of an unreality, that “the name God 
applied to it has the sound of Mephistophelian mockery.” 
All this is fine “ dialectical idyll.” “Theism,” says Macnicol, 
“of course cannot recognise this pinchbeck deity.” Impas¬ 
sioned religious experience always exhibits the spirit of adora¬ 
tion. The object of adoration must be such that one can 
love it with all his heart, and mind and strength. “The 
Being than which none greater can be thought”—this alone 
can be an object of devout w^orship. “The wise man,” the 
Arhat of Buddhism, has failed to move men’s hearts, because 
he is only a glorified man. Por the same reason, Hegel’s 
State, could not long evoke love and adoration from religious 
minds. Comte’s Humanity fares no better. The finite God 
of Hastings Rashdall is too limited a deity to afford spiritual 
satisfaction. For the ethical religion, God must be infinite 
in his qualities. He must be clothed in ethical and moral 
grandeur. The spirit in all Spirits, the Righteous God, 
must be intrinsically complete and perfect. The religious 
consciousness, as truly as the moral consciousness, vouches 
for dualism. A sense of distinction between the Supreme 
Source of existence and the dependent souls is vital in a 
religious experience. The devotee has a sense of the personal 
presence of God, together with a feeling of individuality 
which nothing could shake. The conviction that God loves 
his devotees is also predominant. And certainly God could 
not love persons who are essentially unreal. He loves a 
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being who could love him in return. Thus, Sankara’s Isvara 
does not answer to the true ideal of Godhead. His Brahman 
makes individuality a phantasm. The rigorous monism he 
preached is opposed to all spiritual and moral values. 
Ramanuja propeeds to show that Ethical Theism makes 
human actions intelligible, “makes them more than a shadow 
fight or aimless phantasmagoria.” 


Ill 

A belief in his own self as final and unanalysable is 
brought home to every self-conscious individual. No argu¬ 
ment could shake this bedrock of certainty. Man discerns 
that the self in him is a unifying principle. This unity 
maintains and develops itself in and through infinite diver¬ 
sity. Thus man is aware of a self in him which is one and 
infinitely complex. It is the unity of the organic whole. 
The reflective mind also realises that this self is a centre of 
activity. He feels that he is free to direct his actions. This 
constitutes his highest glory and greatest responsibility. 
“In the purposive ‘I will’ each man is real and is immediate¬ 
ly conscious of his own reality.” In the manner of Descartes 
man could argue very well, “ I will, therefore I am.” In 
his freedom to will, to perform purposive action, he realises 
beyond measure his individuality or selfhood. 

“ Man partly is, but wholly hopes to be.” The true 
self is not found; it has to be achieved. The individual 
moral agent believes in the greatness of his destiny; he finds 
that the self is moving towards the goal of its own ideal of 
spiritual perfection. He is gradually working out his own 
spiritual evolution. His self is an ever-developing, ever- 
widening principle. Evolution has taught us that a develop¬ 
ing series can only be understood in the light of the end. 
Hence the divine nature of the spirit, the dignity of man 
is grasped only in the light of his ideal end, which is nothing 
short of the realisation of the cosmic or universal ideal-^ 
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communion with the World-spirit. In short, man is indubi¬ 
tably certain of a self in him, which is a unity, unity-in¬ 
difference. This self is not completely realised. The pro¬ 
gressive purification of his spirit is his own act. His capa¬ 
city to will tells him that he is a free agent and that he 
could walk for ever in the Godward path. 

Prom his conception of the microcosm, man derives 
his idea of the macrocosm; from the subjective he proceeds 
to the objective. He saw amidst the stream of his mental 
states a single unifying principle,—self. Now he sees a 
similar spirit at the centre of the entire complex of intelligent 
and non-intelligent beings. He geis an insight into the unity 
and kinship of all that is. Earaanuja secures the unity of 
the Universe without sacrificing its multiplicity. The All is 
One. The Supreme Spirit lies at the heart of “all the choir 
of heaven and furniture of the earth,” and unifies them into 
an ordered whole. “All are but parts of one stupendous 
whole, whose body Nature is, and God the soul.” Everything 
is embraced in the unity and harmony of a single system. 
Outside the sublime spirit of the Universe there is neither 
life nor being. The world is not an illusion, but it exists in 
Him. Matter and Soul find their eternal abode in Him. 

This sublime spirit, the Essence of things, is Puru- 
shottama. Eamanuja conceives of him as endowed with 
every perfection. “ He is a magnified and glorified replica 
of what is best and highest and most real in man.” God is 
not intelligence as Sankara would have it. According to 
Ramanuja, God is intelligent, merciful, and righteous. To 
him belong the attributes. Truth and loving-kindness. He 
is omnipotent. He is the source of all power. The indivi¬ 
dual soul has freedom to do what he likes. Only his freedom 
has certain limits. 

The Spirit of all spirits is not the transcendent God of 
the Deist. He is not sundered from the life of the universe. 
4 transcendent God standing aloof from the drama, “ a spirit 
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beyond the stars,” is a mere stage manager, almighty watch¬ 
maker. Nor is God identical with the world process. He is 
not exhausted by the world of things and persons. Ramanuja 
holds before us the lofty conception of a God who is at once 
immanent and transcendent. He is immanent in everything; 

he rules the universe; He is the Inner Controller. He is the 
« 

“Ocean of Life” in which we live, move and have our being. 
He is the ever-present life of the world. The world of men and 
nature is pervaded by one power, wisdom and purpose. The 
In-dwelling Spirit is also the Eternal Beyond. Psycho¬ 
logy tells us that our knowledge of our own self is quite 
limited. The known Self is compared to the visible part of 
the spectrum. Just as there are innumerable rays of light 
on either side of the scale, ultra-violet and infra-red, there 
are phases of self that are yet undiscovered. When this is 
the case, it is no wonder that God is transcendent, that the 
full nature of God “passeth all understanding.” He is the 
ever-receding goal; he is in the world, and beyond it. 

The individual soul is endowed with a free-will. It is 
a moral personality. Ramanuja rightly emphasises the 
autonomy of the soul in determining its destiny. Salvation 
is wrought out in man’s own life. For Ramanuja, liberation 
is not, as with Sankara, a way of knowledge, but essentially 
a way of life. Knowledge is not release; release has to 
be sought. Through strenuous effort, one has to fashion the 
Godlike man after the model of the Supreme Soul. One has 
to organise his whole life, conserve his whole nature and 
walk the Godward path. It is by putting forward one’s 
exertions that one is redeemed. Man has to depend upon 
himself for salvation. The oft-quoted line 

“ They also serve who only stand and wait.” 

goes wide of the mark. The whole end and aim of existence 
is to become like God, to hold Communion with the spirit 
of the universe with whom the soul is bound by ties of love. 
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Liberation is not the extinction of individuality. On the 
other hand, selfhood or personality gets spiritual expansion. 
The soul is possessed of inalienable individuality, which under¬ 
goes purification, expansion and enlargement when it traverses 
the upward path. The animal in man is sacrificed ,* the 
baser parts of the self suffer a natural death; Salvation is a 
case of " Dying to live ” in this sense alone.. The soul never 
dies in the sense that it loses its individuality. 

Sankara’s “impersonal system of thought harmony” 
turned, at the hands of liamanuja.-into a fascinating Ethical 
Theism. Kamanuja granted reality to the human soul and 
the world of Nature. They are reclaimed from the world 
of phantasms to which Sankara banished them. The world 
of Nature is not a dream nvorld. The individual soul is 
recognised to be a personality deliberately organising its life 
and conduct for the fulfilment of a purpose. Theism asserts 
the rights of the individual life against the all-devouring 
Brahman of Sankara. The recognition of the worth of 
individuality gives infinite value and significance to human life. 

The Ethical Theism of Ramanuja gives us a philosophy 
of religion and life by placing at the heart of its system a God 
who is omniscient, merciful, compassionate, the ^uruahottama. 
In the face of this pivinity, the Isvara of Sankara is an 
apology for a God. Ramanuja’s cdhception takes firm hold of 
the heart of the religious devotee and the moral hero, and is 
responsible for the fashioning of the Godlike man after the 
same model. Thus it succeeds in establishing the supremacy 
of the Highest Human value. 

It might be suggested that this is anthropomorphism, 
that it is after all man’s conception of God, and that it should 
be transcended. True, it is man’s way of conceiving God 
but under the circumstances, nothing else is possible. One 
can sooner ask man to cast off his shadow than ask him to 
throw away the human way of interpreting things. Man can 
conceive of God only on lines suggested by the human mind. 

9 
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9)6>sa5t that' pl^losophy is an attempt of the human mind to 
difwe the secret'of'things is not to brand it as untrue. 

The< esistence of- suffering, evil, and ugliness,, ieoften 
regarded^ as a serious obstaole to Theistic philosophies. How 
can TheiSin^ it is demanded, reconcile its perfect God with 
the' sterin* reality; of sin and suffering? The existence of 
moral personalities is a postulate of theism. They are truly 
moral agents, they are held responsible for their actions, just 
fbn ^e rOTtson that they are free to choose the good or the 
evili' A pereon who always does nothing but the right, can¬ 
not be called'free or moral. His actions are as determined, 
asUon-moral, as the actions of the machine. The very idea of 
a^moral person implies the possibility of evil. As for suffering, 
the truly mural life is a bard struggle with Nature “ red in 
tooth and elaw.” Moral activity is action along the line of 
the greatest resistance. Absolute moral worth attaches only 
to-that life which struggles with an unfriendly and intractable 
envircmment,. and with its own limitations. The discipline 
of suffering is indispensable for the fashioning of the moral 
life. Thusj the Ethical Theism of Ramanuja satisfies our 
iUtellectual, moral, and spiritual aspirations. 


R. Ramanujaohari 
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NIRVANA 

That which is the end of saints, 

The supreme ecstasy of their hearts, 

In which their desires are entirely merged, 

Their strength lies secreted; 

That which is in words unspeakable, 

—The state of the soul of peace is Nirvana. 

That which shuns fleshly lusts, 

Is calm and unmoved by itself, 

In which is quenched the fire of passion 
Of greed and mist of illusion; . 

That which is in words unspeakable, 

—The perception of the devotee is Nirvana. 

In which the heart is steady in temptation, 

The soul is not overcome in trial, 

And knowing joy and sorrow to be illusion, 

The soul ever enjoys peace; 

That which is in words unspeakable, 

—The passion’s extinction is Nirvana. 

The light which is lightened by the Super Light, 
The eye is opened which is the third, 

The life which is unified with the Brahmic, 

As a water drop with the ocean; 

That which is in words unspeakable 
—The burying of the self is Nirvana. 

The river calls out to the ocean, 

“Lettest the twain become as one,” 

That the finite may evolve into the Infinite, 

And the soul become the Brahmio; 
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That which is in words unspeakable, 

—The adept’s blessed sensation is Nirvana. 

What am I and where do I abide, 

When answered such questions are, 

And the self’s distinctiveness is done away, 

And the self disappears in Him; 

That which is in words unspeakable, 

—That mysterious feeling is Nirvana. 

Desires sacrificed to the Primal Spirit. 

Every act to it is an offering made. 

The mind seeking the good of every living thing 
Eor love, whose flower-petals do not fade; 

That which is in words unspeakable, 

— The saint’s glorious state is Nirvana. 

if death is not the end, 

—Goings forth again and again in births— 

The soul’s entry into the Soul which changeth not, 
But breaks the bond of births and deaths; 

That which is in words unspeakable, 

—The soul’s coveted state is Nirvana. 

Merging one’s self in the Eternal One 
Is not losing his self in Him, 

But is finding his real self at last 
On sense’s disillusioning; 

That which is in words unspeakable, 

-—The part’s realising the Whole is Nirvana. 

When lifting up the veil 
The. soul to see her Beloved, 

Is surprised to find her Beloved is none but she. 

And is overwhelmed with wonder and joy; 

That which is in words unspeakable, 

—That ecstatic vision is Nirvana* 
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When the soul from outside 
Calls out, “Lettest thee go in,” 

And from inside the door is opened, 

And they meet and become one; 

That which is in words unspeakable, 

—That mystic union is Nirvana. 

At death man finite, 

As he is, goes to the finite; 

If by his will he enters into the Soul Infinite, 
Enters he into the Infinite; 

That which is in words unspeakable, 

—That sweet perception is Nirvana. 

The soul abiding in the body, 

Has neither beginning nor end. 

But that is the real man, 

And he will return Jio Brahma; 

That which is in words unspeakable, 

—That inward consciousness is Nirvana. ' 

With Holy Brahma has ancient relation, 

—The feeling sundering the bondage of sin— 

Is filled with Him and full of His nature ; 

“ I-am-He” feeling gives ecstasy; 

That which is in words unspeakable, 

—“ I-am-not-I ” thought is Nirvana. 

The seeker is lost in Whom he seeks, 

Yet in Him consciously lives, 

—In consciousness of real self instant salvation 
And life’s goal reached; 

That which is in words unspeakable, 

'—That secret sensation is Nirvana. 

It is not self-annihilation, 

—To be is the essence of being—, 
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Unthinkable is oonaoienceless existenee; 

It yearns not only to live in itself, 

That which is in words unspeakable, 

—To live also in all and all is Nirvana. 

The spirit of love is in such yearning, 

That yearns to be identified with all; 

Love cannot let itself live alone, 

Nor let others live apart; 

That which is in words unspeakable, 

—Of such nature is Nirvana. 

A being cannot conceive its non* existence, 
Rather it yearns to live more 
To realise the whole of itself. 

And be everybody else besides; 

That which is in words unspeakable, 

—To be infinite and everlasting is Nirvana. 

A Sea separates this land and yonder, 

A vast surging sea. 

But they are one at bottom I trow, 

I live there ever ceaselessly ; 

—That which is in words unspeakable 
That is my Nirvana! Nirvana! 

The sages of ancient days, 

Tull of wonderful gifts of the spirit, 
Realised what Nirvana was, 

Not known to us of now 
iBoor in that supreme attainment. 

We know not truly what Nirvana is. 


G. . 0 . Ghosh 
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EDUCATION AND POLITICS 

I- am writing this article from the standpoint of one who 
in spite of active participation in the politics of non-co-opera¬ 
tion as evolved under the masterful lead of Mahatma Gandhi 
never lost sight of the paramount place of education in all 
constructive plans for nation-building. Those of my country¬ 
men who have followed the trend of my journalistic and allied 
activities since 1922 and have read my books are aware of one 
basic fact, viz., that while extremely critical of the methods 
and ideologies back of our secondary schools and most of our 
b'g factory-like colleges, I have been assiduous in the task of 
protecting (according to my light and humble capacity) 
from insidious invasion and penetration my alma mater^ the 
University of Calcutta. I have specially been zealous of the 
reputation and power for good of the Post-Graduate Depart¬ 
ment of the University where the foundations of a revival and 
readjustment of our national culture in its varied aspects have- 
been truly and well laid. Even in far-off Burma I made it 
clear to all that the culture-activities of the two colleges 
constituting the then University of Rangoon (I am speak¬ 
ing of 1923 , 1924 and 1925 ) had my sincere good-will and I 
tried to do something tb bring the currents of the University’s 
placid academic life into touch with the eddies of Asiatic 
thought and specially Indian thought. That is why I tried 
my humble best to introduce men like Mr. C. F. Andrew-s 
(who to my mind is the perfection of a transfigured Western 
culture harnessing itself in truly evangelical spirit to the 
service of the East) and Dr. Beni Madhav Barua, the reputed' 
scholar of Buddhistic lore in the University of Calcutta, to 
scholars and University men in Burma. That is really why I 
took such am active part in organising cosmopolitan deraom’ 
strations in honour of Dr. Tagore when he so-kindly halted 
at Rartgoon (in response to our invitation) en route to China, 
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What I am attempting to say thrqugh these rather perso¬ 
nal reminiscences is that politics may come and politics may 
go but education is a national asset, the very bed-rock on which 
all collective progress depends and without which all schemes 
of Swaraj within or without the British Empire federation 
are bound to wither into Dead-sea apples. To-day I feel and 
I feel it in every fibre of my being that the time has come in 
Bengal to co-ordinate, correlate and interweave the strands 
of activity of which Asutosh Mookerjee and Chittaranjan Das 
were the outstanding Symbols. The work in the University 
and that in the Congress and legislatures has got to be so 
inter-crossed that the warp and woof of a new politico-educa¬ 
tional texture may emerge into coloured radiance. 

The University has got to be further democratised and the 
Congress has got to be further initiated into the mysteries of the 
educationists’ cult. For whatever course politics may take in 
the near future, whether responsive co-operation succeeds 
the present cult or whether responsive co-operation with the 

t 

Bureaucracy is linked up with responsible co-operation with the 
masses in the rural area, it is admitted that unless we can 
“educate our masters” (to quote Sir William Marris’s expressive 
phrase) on the only lines possible and practicable, viz.^ the 
advancement of the villager’s economic prosperity and the 
strengthening and stiffening of the villager’s stamina in all direc¬ 
tions, all political slogans and war-cries will be in the end mere 
catch-phrases which will not deceive anybody but the unwary. 
And this work of educational reconstruction can be taken up in 
hand, in Bengal at any rate, at once by the middle class intelli¬ 
gentsia who really are the University of the future. No scheme 
of secondary education brought into being by red-tape ukases 
from Government House with its elliptical thunders and tortuous 
detonations will have any chance in Bengal. Any new orga¬ 
nisation that might be created for evolving a new type of 
public schools here with enrichment of average character as its 
objective has got to be a people’s affair and may not be a 
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superimposition. Cess ’ or no cess, tax or no tax—that is the 
affair of Bengal’s people—of the people who are in the cities 
and district towns as much as of those who live a life of drab 
semi-nudity and semi-starvation in the villages. The attempt 
to officialise secondary education and to make teachers and hoys 
subservient tools of a merely administrative machinery must 
be resisted from the very start. And the sister Universities 
of Calcutta and Dacca, Dr. Tagore’s Viswa-Bharati University 
at Santiniketan and similar agencies, big and small, have got to 
link up with educational workers in East and West Bengal who, 
comparatively unknown to the world of culture, are fighting 
against heavy odds to promote a system where the life of the 
villager and the village ryot and artisan of all grades is made 
the pivot of educational effort and where social service and 
physical fitness are stressed as much as mere capacity to earn 
a living. 

It is an acknowledged fact that the secondary schools and 
the colleges at present linked up with the Universities have 
hardly been drawing any nourishment from the ‘ virgin soil ’ 
of Bengal. They have been fifth-hand replicas of European 
things at the start (live decades ago) and to-day they are 
educing very little of resistant capacity and resilient intelligence. 
It is a trite thing to say that they are slave-manufactories by 
which is meant that the majority of their alumni are men and 
women who have not the courage to face facts and fight for a 
better world. And Bengal is going downhill even in the race 
for moral and intellectual supremacy which once was hers 
throughout the vast Indian continent. 

We have to evolve a method by which the country’s past 
traditions are interwoven into her now shaping history~by 
which the home, the school, and the big world outside may be 
an inter-locked linking. We want agents of instruction who 
will not only cram the dulled brain with a mass of ill-assimilated 
information but stimulate thought : we want agencies which 
will not only by a system of vocational training train up artisans 
10 
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and foremen and scientific journeymen but which may touch 
and quicken the live wires of the youthful mind and heart, 
stiffen the will to live as much as the will to die for a cause. 

Unless our secondary schools become the arsenals for 
producing such virile, manly, self-reliant types, the higher bodies 
called colleges wjll simply hasten the moral inertia and cultivate 
the scissors-and-paste pedantry which are the bone of our 
higher education of to-day. 

Neither active research nor the dissemination of learning, 
nor the problem of a living wage for our men, nor the problem 
of the country’s defences which we must tackle (and rather 
sooner than later)—will be solved unless the people are roused to 
a sense of their duty in this matter of educational regeneration. 
To this end I am tempted to make the following tentative 
proposals in the hope that it may lead to informed discussion 
and subsequent activity. 

(a) The Universities of Calcutta and Dacca should in 
consultation with the Santiniketan group of educational workers 
and the heroic band of workers (alas, too few!) in village 
national schools, frame a questionnaire on the elementary needs 
of typical rural areas in Bengal with regard to education. 

{])) X census should be collected by an Information Bureau 
formed for this purpose as regards the trades and industries 
and professions from which our pupils from village school to 
University post-graduate courses are recruited, the percentage 
from each group that finds employment under various agencies 
and also from that big remainder which goes into the world 
for a tough fight for an independent income—how much of 
it really earns and pushes on and how much is mere wastage 
and the distribution of these groups by professions and 
income. 

{c) Active propaganda should be carried on for impressing 
on the country-side the urgency of better-equipped schools. 

{d) The teachers’ organisations should be linked up—and 
college teachers and elementary school teachers should be 
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encouraged to organise themselves as the secondary school 
teachers are doing. 

(e) The possibility of agricultural colonies and spinning 
and weaving colonies being linked up with a system of fruitful 
accessory instruction should be more actively experimented 
upon. 

(y) The question of the physique of our boys and the 
question of compulsory military drill and training in school 
and college should be actively discussed with a view to the 
elaboration of a workable scheme of physical training. 

{g) And, lastly, the question of limiting the numbers in 
our educational seminaries has to be considered. 

To my mind the Calcutta University should take the lead 
in this matter of educating public opinion in these matters 
of moment. For, after all, it is the accredited custodian of 
the advancement of learning in Bengal, and all learning from 
the three R’s up to the highest research is one undivided 
kingdom; also no Political Swaraj will ever evolve without 
our striking manfully for that Educational Swaraj which 
was tlie life’s consecration of Asutosh Mookerjee, than whom 
there was never a better constructive worker anywhere. 


Nripendra Chandra Banerji 
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(A feis) personal notes.) 

During the last four months I have had to mourn the loss 
of three of my old teachers—Prof. Christian Bartholomae, 
Prof. Sitaram Dinkar Ghat6 and Prof. E. G. Browne. This 
was the order in which they passed beyond but I would like 
to speak of them in the order in which I knew them. 

Prof. Ghat 4 , who was leading a life of retirement at Indore 
during the last few years, began his career as one of the favourite 
pupils of the late Sir R. G. Bhandarkar. He graduated 
with distinction in Sanskrit at the University of Bombay and 
then joined the staff of the New High School in Bombay as 
the Senior Sanskrit Teacher. It was here that I came under 
his influence. He was a short portly man at that time, 
and had a very kind face and gentle eyes. I very well re¬ 
member how he examined our class in Sanskrit in December, 
1894. I had begun to learn Sanskrit only a few months 
before and as a Parsi I was considered to be rather a plucky 
little fellow to have chosen such a difficult language in pre¬ 
ference to Persian. The choice was never my own, but I 
was forced into it by my father. No doubt my being a Parsi 
had something to do with the result, when I found to my joy 
and surprise that I had beaten my Hindu friends. Mr. Ghat6 
was our examiner and he congratulated me upon the result 
and then he opened his rolled-up bag of pan-suparl^ and took 
out a bit of betel-nut and offered it to me as a prize. It was 
not its value but the spirit in which it had been offered and 
the gentle, kindly look of encouragement that accompanied 
it that I have valued ever since. Since that look I, never 


* The Marathas in Bombay carry a small cotton bag furnished with little pockets in 
which they carry pan, suparl, cardamoms, tobacco, etc. It is rolled up tight and put into 
the pocket. This is called chamchi in OujarStf and often serves as a purse as well. 
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faltered in my allegiance to Sanskrit, I never again thought ot 
changing the language for an easier one. The next year (and 
during all the years up to Matriculation) Mr. Ghatd was our 
teacher. His method was the old-fashioned grind and memo¬ 
rising, but he took great pains to be sure we did not merely 
learn by heart without understanding. Every step was clearly 
explained and the grammatical drilling we had in those years 
was an excellent preparation. He used to ask us the “ Perfect, 
2nd dual, atmanepada of—" or “ Dative plural, feminine of 
the present participle, parasmaipada’ of—” and the answer 
had to come within jive seconds. It made us alert and within 
two years there were few grammatical forms we could not 
recognise or give out. He introduced us to the Amarakosa 
and made us learn a good bit out of an abridged edition of 
the work called Amarasara. He also introduced us to Sans¬ 
krit literature and made us appreciate the literary beauties of 
Sanskrit poetry and drama. That we were able to appreciate 
(of course with school-boy appreciation) scenes from ^akun- 
tala and Malati-madhava^ and that we were able to read and 
understand Kumarasambhava and the verses of Bhartrhari 
after two years of grind under Mr. Ghate speaks volumes 
for the pains he took over us and for the thoroughness with 
which he did his teaching. Though he taught us grammar 
in the old-fashioned manner still he was sufficiently advanced 
at that period (I am speaking of the nineties of the 19th 
century) to appreciate the value of direct study of literature. 
In his manners he was kind and gentle, never losing his temper 
and was always very patient in spite of our inattention. His 
strongest word for an inattentive boy was bombya ^ followed by a 
smile. The last time I met him was a few weeks after I had pass¬ 
ed my Matriculation and a few months before he was appointed 
Professor at Indore. He \«as well pleased at my success (for 
he always had a tender corner in his heart for his Parsi pupil) 

' I believe (Bubjeot to corieobion by Marathi scholars) that the word means “one 
who causes his relatives to wail.” 
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and told me about life at the College and how best to 
study there. I am glad to think now that I followed, 
partially at least, his excellent advice. That was twenty- 
seven years ago. But still I can bring before my eyes the kind 
man clad in Maratha fashion, red Maratha shoes on his feet, 
a pearl earring in his right ear, bareheaded (for he always took 
off his turban in the class) his eyes beaming encouragement 
through his spectacles and his head swaying in unison with 
the grammatical paradigms he is repeating. And I offer my 
humble tribute of affection and gratitude to the gentle, un¬ 
assuming and truly learned Guru, who taught me first to love 
Sanskrit and who, while leading me through the mazes of 
Sanskrit grammar, also taught me that a great scholar can 
live and work amidst very humble surroundings. 

Professor Browne of Cambridge has achieved a world- 
reputation as the foremost authority of his time in Islamic 
studies. When at Cambridge I had requested him for per¬ 
mission to attend his classes in Persian and Arabic, which 
he gave most readily and I always enjoyed these classes 
immensely. His knowledge of Persia and Persian was pro¬ 
found in the truest sense of the word. I think there are few, 
even among Persians, who know the language and literature 
so well as Browne did. His knowledge of Arabic and Turkish 
was equally great. And I have often heard him speak these 
three languages as fast as he talked English. He has given 
a short account of how he (a medical man by training and 
holding the M.D. degree) came to be the Professor of Arabic 
at the University of Cambridge.^ He had always been attract¬ 
ed to Persia and the Persians and after passing out as a 
Doctor he made up his mind to enter the consular service. 
But he thought he might as well have a holiday in Persia. 
One of his objects in visiting Persia was to get some first¬ 
hand information about the Bab and his teaching. It was 


* A Year among tho Persians. 
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while there that he got news of his election as a fellow of • 
his college in Cambridge. That determined him in the final 
choice of his career as a teacher of Arabic and Persian in 
his University. I am not enough of a scholar of Persian to 
be able to judge at their true worth his numerous volumes 
on Persian and Islamic literature. What L desire to record 
here is merely what impressed me during the time he was 
my teacher. The first impression was that of a man of 
considerable depth of purpose. One felt that he had deep 
attachments and also as deep hatreds. His love for 
Persia always bubbled over as also his attachment to the 
Islamic world. His hatred (I cannot use another word) for 
Germany and Russia was as great and as abundantly made 
clear. In Cambridge his lectures were made more interesting 
because of the enormous mass of historical, geographical and 
other information he gave regarding Islamic lands. He read with 
us, besides the texts prescribed for the examinations, modern 
newspapers, notably the HahuUmailn. He never minced his 
words in expressing his opinions and he used to be particularly 
bitter over the Anglo-Russian agreement with regard to Persia. 
An anecdote illustrating his love for Persia may be fittingly 
told here. He was at a meeting of friends of Persia at the 
Persian Consulate in Paris. He was requested to speak and 
gave a fine address of half-an-hour’s duration in French 
Then he said that he had so far spoken in a foreign tongue 
and he could not very well express himself, so with their 
permission he would speak in his mother-tongue. And he 
spoke in Persian for half-an-hour more! Persian was his 
second mother-tongue, for though a Britisher in body he was 
a Persian at heart and he loved Persia with a passionate 
devotion which few, even among Persians, could have shown 
a generation ago. He lived long enough to complete his 
encyclopaedic Literary History of Persia and he must assuredly 
have observed with pride and joy the signs of the rejuvenation 
pf Persia during the last few years. He is gone but his 
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. writings will live to inspire students for generations to come, 
both with their profound erudition as well as with the spirit of 
selfless love for Iran that shines through each one of their pages. 

Professor Bartholomae did for Ancient Iran what Browne 
did for Modern Iran. He was the greatest authority on the 
Avesta and Pahlavi writings. He was a man of untiring 
industry and the proverbial German capacity for going into the 
minutest details. I met him at Heidelberg some fourteen 
years ago and was fortunate enough to be accepted as a pupil. 
He was my Guru and initiator into the ^astras of my own 
religion. A tall well-built man he was, but with one leg short, 
so his gait was halting and slow. His room was full of books 
and papers from the floor to the ceiling. He accepted me as a 
pupil and though it was holiday time he agreed to read with me 
regularly for an hour every morning. His explanations were 
lucid in the extreme. In fact I have never met any teacher 
so clear as Bartholomae. My holiday was limited but even in 
that sho) t time he laid the foundation so secure that I have been 
always sure of my ground ever since. He taught me what 
German scholarship meant. His monumental work is his 
Altiranisches Worterbuch (Ancient Iranian Dictionary), a work 
unique of its kind in conception and design. That it should 
record all the words found in Avesta and Old Persian is to be 
expected. But this Dictionary is much more than that. It 
quotes practically every passage wherein the word occurs, and 
it gives references to every book and paper wherin a particular 
word or passage has been discussed and it attempts to re¬ 
construct the living language of ancient Iran out of the 
fragments that are left. His other two works on “Middle 
Persian Pronunciation ” and on “ Sassanian Law are also 
great works in their way. It is sad to think that his last days 
were rendered unhappy. He was one of the victims of the 
War. His only son fell on the field of battle, and he, in 
common with so many other brother Professors, fell into poverty. 
Still bis studies never flagged nor were his powers dimmed. 
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He has trained two Parsis—Dr. J. M. Unwala and myself—and 
we hope we may be fortunate enough to carry on the great 
work of our Guru. To equal him is not possible ; it would be 
enough if our work is not thought unworthy of his teaching. 
He has lived his life as a true scholar, a faithful devotee of 
learning and has left us the inspiration which oply a great and 
loving teacher can give. 

I. J. S. TARAPOREWAI-A 
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FROM DARJEELING 

L I Close My Eyes and Listen. 

I close my eyes and listen to the song of life : 

The soft wind whispers secrets in my ears 
And drops chill kisses on my lips and brow. 
Cicadas shrill in rhythm, like a vast 
Fairy orchestra tuning instruments 
On different keys, yet all harmonious. 

I hear the lambkins calling to their dams 
In plaintive minor notes along the bills. 

Where the lush grasses grow and cattle browse. 

I hear a dog’s loud bark of joy afar. 

And laugh of children merry in their play, 

I hear a rooster boasting of his zeal, 

And cackling hens, who shrill applaud their lord. 
Within the harem where he reigns supreme! 

I hear the echo of a Lama’s drum— 

Somewhere a funeral is passing by— 

The zooming horn sounds forth a mournful dirge ; 
They pass—once more I list the song of life. 

I hear the pipes of birds, so wondrous sweet 
That for a space they shut out lesser sounds ; 
Birds of India—with Kamuo songs that thrill! 

I hear the leaves soft rustling on the trees— 

And chant of coolies as they mend the road 
Afar, and yet the rhythm comes to me 
As I sit silent, wrapped in golden rays, 

A gorgeous sari spun in Heaven’s looms! 

I contemplate, I merge myself within 
The soft, insistent song of vibrant life... 

All harmony and rhythm vast g^nd sweet, 
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That on my heart-strings play in heavenly thrills, 

And answer to the music of the spheres. 

IL I ope' My Eyes and Gaze. 

1 ope’ my eyes and gaze into the heart of Ufe : 

I see a sky as blue as Heaven’s peace— 

And silver clouds, like angels floating by 
On wide-spread, snow-pearled wings, aglow with light! 

I see Himalaya’s lofty, white-draped range, 

Seeking to pierce the azure and find God... 

The seven lesser ranges at their feet 
Enwrapped in purples, blues and greens; and hills 
Where dappled shadows play in varied tones— 

I sense their songs—they do not reach my ears. 

I see the flocks that graze on herbage lush, 

A shepherd stands anear with crook in hand— 

Lean, brown and tanned by India’s burning sun— 

And on a flute he plays most tunefully. 

I see a cloud of butterflies awing, 

Like living flowers tossed into the air 
By fairy hands...they seek the Cosmos near— 

Those flowers whose hearts are galaxies of stars. 

I see a little temple where prayer flags 
Wave, to keep the evil ones afar... 

The bare-foot pilgrims bear their marigolds 
And offerings unto the shrined gods. 

I see the coolies climbing the steep hills, 

Low bowed beneath the baskets on their backs 
All filled with tea, plucked from a garden near; 

They do not mind their burden, for they sing. 

I see a woman passing—on her arm 
Hang many strings of beads from far Tibet. 

Her hair is braided and twined ’round her head, 

Her ornaments proclaim her caste and creed— 
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A Bhutanese, with beaming face aud smile^ 

With beads and Koa, and bangles on her arms, 

And large ear-rings of coral and turquoise... 

She smiles, salaams, and passes on her way. 

I see the pointed spires of dark, fir trees 
That climb the hill, to reach the ancient shrine 
Where Buddhist priests forever twirl prayer-wheels, 

To gain them freedom from this sad earth life. 

That they may merge into Nirvana’s peace. 

I see that ail things seem to strain, to climb— 

To fly, to seek—all filled with Cosmic Urge 
To find the self-same thing: it beckons on— 

They seek for life; for vibrant, fuller life— 

They seek for immortality and love— 

And so I join the great processional; 

For I too seek for life, and love and God ! 

111. The Feast of Lights. 

Come, ray Beloved, ’tis our night of joy— 

Our night when Kama reigns within the heart I 
We’ll pooja make, for ’tis the Feast of Lights, 

And all the stars outshine within the sky 
As though in Lurga's honour burnished new. 

I’ve marigolds to garland thy fair form. 

And champa-hyxA^ to twine within thy hair. 

Thine eyes are all the lights ray soul desires— 

Let others light the candles on the shrines. 

And fashion wreathes to hang above the doors— 

I only need thine arms to garland me; 

I only need the jewel of thy lips 
To crown my brow—a diadem for kings I 
Come, my Beloved, we will pooja make 
Beside the stream, beneath the tamarin trees— 

Where fire-flies alone shed their soft lights, 

And stars peep through the leaves with happy eyes. 
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From the bazaar we’ll hear the tom-tom’s beat, 

And list the revellers passing by in throngs, 

And vibrate with the temple-bells aswing. 

To-night’s the Feast of Lights—the Feast of Love... 
Come, my Beloved, my arms yearn for thee, 

And all my heart outbursts with sacred flames! 


IV. The Chotar Daisies.^ 

Have you seen the chotar .daisies 
That ring-around the Mall ? 

They cling close to the rugged rocks 
As tho’ they feared to fall ! 

They twine and climb to reach the top, 
Where stands a Buddhist shrine— 

Like tiny stars down dropped from Heaven, 
In beauty there to shine. 

Have you seen their saucy faces. 

In frills of pink and white ? 

I believe they turn to fairies 
And dance there in the night. 

With grey-winged moths and fire-flies. 

Till Morning comes in sight, 

Then back to daisies swift they turn, 

To fill us with delight 1 


F. The Foa;-Gloves. 

I wonder what’s gone with the foxes ? 

I’m sure they were here in the night— 

They’ve left their gloves all over the hills— 

The lavender, rose, pink and white. 

They must have come down in battalions, 

* The beanfcifnl little white and pink daisies that grow so Inxnrionsly in Darjeeling 
are really indigenons of the Alps, and were imported to the Himalayan Hills many years 
ago. and there they have found a congenial home. 
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And worn gloves on both hands and feet, 

To have left such stacks of wee mittens, 

So dainty, so soft and so sweet 1 

We must treasure and keep them in safety, 

I am sure they will seek them again— 

For these golden days are fast passing, 

And soon will return the cold rain.— 

But then, let’s not think of to-morrow. 

Just enjoy the fox-gloves to-day— 

For beauty, like spring-time, is transient. 

So let us be glad while we may. 

VI.—Himalayan Forget-me-not. 

They are but humble, tiny flowers, 

That grow amid the grass. 

And peep out with their bright, blue eyes, 

As tho’ to watch one pass. 

They are such dainty, little things, 

Like bits of fluff from blue birds’ wings. 

And yet so perfect in design. 

And blue as lazulite— 

I think they fell from out the sky— 

Dropped from the lap of Night;— 

Or, He who fashioned them with care. 

Placed them for our joy just there. 

VII .— The Spiders. 

The spiders were holding a carnival 
Around the Mall this morn— 

Their fine, silken tents were pitched far and near 
On shrub, and fern and thorn ; 

With jewels of dew they glistened and shone, 

Those silver wheels of light— 

Arachne must have helped with her skill 
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To weave them there last night I 
And yet ’tis believed that the spiders 
Are only wicked trolls— 

Without any feeling or ccuiscience. 

And without any souls. 

But are they worse than we humankind, 

Who set forth trap and snare, 

To tempt the unwary folk of the woods, 

Whose feathers and furs we wear ? 

Are they worse than we of intelligence. 

Who pander to appetite. 

And slay all manner of beast, fowl and bird ?— 
Tray who is wrong and who right ? 

We can learn from the diligent spiders 
Lessons of patience and art, 

In the weaving of our houses of Life, 

From what we store in our heart. 


/ 

Terlsa Strickland 
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BRITISH FAR EAST DOMINION POLICIES 

AND PEACE 

“ Singapore was selected (as a great Naval Base) because it covers the 
approaches to India; the trade and the ocean communications of the 
Indian Ocean, because it covers the sources of oil supply of Burmah and 
Persia; because it flanks the line of approach to Australia and New 
Zealand; because labor and material are available, and periodical docking 
is essential to maintain the speed and endurance of the fleet.”— 

Beatty. 

Problems of population, raw materials, control of trade 
routes, control of markets and national pride are the prime 
factors in international discord. In the question of future 
relations between the East and the West, the population 
problem is going to be of tremendous consequence. Some of 
the scholars of the West are facing this problem in an un¬ 
biased fashion and they do not hesitate to speak against the 
so-calied White Australia Policy. An English authority on 
the population problem speaks of it in the following way:— 

” There is the problem of the East and the West ....This is largely 
a population problem and one of the toughest. For even now the people 
of Japan are seeking an outlet for their surplus off-springs and finding the 
coasts of North America and Australia barred against them by western 
armaments. Can we tell them that they must limit their numbers while 
Europe continues to increase and spread its children over the whole of the 
earth? That is the attitude which is tacitly adopted by America and 
Britain at present; but it is not easily to be reconciled with international 
justice. Moreover, the claims of the ancient East are now put forward 
by Japan in a language which Europe understands, the language of modern 
armaments. What if, the teeming population of China were equipped 

with the latest weapons of destruction ?.The White Australia Policy 

by which a population considerably smaller than that of London claims a 
whole continent and excludgs Asiatics not only from the district now in¬ 
habited, but also from the tropical North where European settlement has 
ppt been successful, is typical, if extreme, instance of the attitude which 
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the-white man has adopted. The implication is that the Asiatic is not 
only different from, but inferior to the European. Whether this can be 
justified scientifically is at least doubtful. To reconcile it with a future of 
peace and disarmament is impossible.”* 

The whole case for the White Australia Policv has been 
admirably summed up by Myra Willard in her study on 
“History of White Australia Policy”; and the following 
passages will give the salient jtoints : 

“The fundamental reason for the adoption of the White Australia 

Policy is the preservation of a Britisli-Australian nationality.Australians 

believed that.Asiatics would be e(iually dangerous to their nationality, 

whether they remained an alien element in the population, or gradually 
fused with them. In the latter ease, the result of the fusion would be 
radical, though gradual alteration in the political and social institutions of 
the people, a result which, according to Austi ilians, intent like all nations 
on self-realization, would be a calamity, for it would be the death of 
British-Australiau nationality. E.xperienoc of ('hinese immigration, 
however, convinced them that the more likely result was that the non- 
Europeans would remain a people ap;u't. ..From the very beginning, the 
people of Australia, recognised that Asiatii' immigration would establish a 
‘sore' which in their opinion woul.l grow into ‘a plngae spot impossible to 

eradicate' .The presence of numbers of Asiatic people of the laboring 

classes would, in the opinion of Australians, prevent the growth of the 
democracy which they had already begun to foim. These immigrants 
seemed unfitted to exercise politieal rights and incom))ebent to fulfil 
political duties. ‘Our objection to .Asialicssaid Mr. Milieu in the 
Legislative Assembly of New South Wales, ‘ is not so much that they may 
belong to this or that race, as that wo regard lliem as unfit to take jiart 
with us ill the duties of citizenship. We are not prepared to extend to 
them the privileges of citizenship, nor can we expect from them its 
obligations.’ ” ® 

She further says: 

“ Australians believed not only llial Asiatics in fairly large numbers 
would be dangerous to the political life of the community, but also tliat 

‘ Wright, Harold : Population. The Curnbndge University Press, 1923, pp. 122-23. 

* Willard, Myra : History of White Austrulia 1‘olicy. Melbourne, University Press, 
1923, pp. 188-93. 

12 
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their presence in Australia would be an external danger as well. To 
withhold full rights of citizenship from any considerable number of Asiatics 
whom they allowed to enter, would probably be felt as an insult by the 
nations from which these immigrants were drawn, and which might justly 
demand equal treatment for all aliens...The quick progress of Japan, the 
awakening and consequent advance that was anticipated on the part of 
China, after her hpjmiliating defeat at the hands of her small vigorous 
neighbor, made Australians, for these reasons among others, hasten the 
completion of their White Australia Policy.”‘ 

Behind the advocacy of the Singapore Base, there is among 
other things, the fear that the people of Asia under the 
leadership of Japan would challenge the White Australia 
Policy. It has been pointed out that 

“ the Prime Minister of Australia (Mr. Bruce) recognises the vital 
necessity for the establishment of the Singapore Base....Mr. Bruce is aware 
why Singapore is a paramount necessity to Australasia—to check Japan’s 
Pacific designs. Is it not the route oid the Suez Canal to China and 
Australasia? Hence its position is of unbounded strategic importance to 

Australia.The Prime Minister and his colleagues are firm believers in 

the White Australia Policy. How is the policy to be retained ? Not by 
scrapping the Australian Navy ; not by allowing Australia to remain in a 
state of defencelessness. Can Australia depend for its protection on the 
League of Nations?—with its 550,000,000 Asiatics, [the author seems 
to have excluded the population of India because. Great Britian controls 
that country] all of whom, especially the 70,000,000 Japanese, are impla¬ 
cably against the exclusion of colored races. Australia must prepare 
systematically to defend herself ; New Zealand must be awakened to the 
defencelessness of Australasia. ..The Asiatic menace in the Pacific is 
becoming more and more formidable. The earthquake of September 1923 
[in Japan] impaired not her Navy—admitted by the Japanese Minister 
for the Navy, in the Diet in January 1924'. She is still, an ambitious 
Naval power. 

No less an authority ^ than General Smuts, in supporting 
the policy of abandoning the Singapore Naval Base scheme 

Ibid, p. 191. 

Marks, E. George: Watch the Pacific. Sydney, 1924 (see the preface of the book). 
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as enunciated by the ex-Premier of Great Britain, the Right 
Hon. J. Ramsay MacDonald, held that increasing fortification 
at Singapore would he in violation of the spirit of the 
Washington Conference. In a telegram sent to the British 
Government on March 7th, 1924, the veteran ’South African 
Statesman said: 

“ Your proposed statement of policy meets with my whole-hearted 
agreement. Purely on the ground of Naval strategy Singapore Naval Base 
may be a sound proposal, but the authority "of the British Empire as the 
protagonist of the great cause of appeasement and conciliation among 
nations must be seriously undermined by it. I welcome the abandonment of 
this scheme. Proponed Base, tv/iile technically outside the limits of the 
Pacific pact mode at Washington, would he out of keeping with the Washington 
agreement. At a tme when we should move forward with clean hands and 
unchallenged moral authority this would he steps backward. 

I would be loath to dissociate m 3 ^self from the Prime Minister of 
Australia and New Zealand, and I sincerely trust that your action will meet 
their acquiescence not only on the grounds stated above but also because no 
promise of real security is contained for them in Singapore. For European 
troubles will probably synchronise with any future tension in the Pacific 
and make it out of question to move the whole or large i)art of the British 
Navy to Singapore. Even from the point of view of the future security 
the better way is to make the bold move you propose towards enduring 
peace conditions.” * 

The Australian Government, protesting against the policy 
of abandoning the Singapore Naval Base scheme, held that 
the peace of the world does not depend so much upon the 
League of Nations as upon the strength and prestige of the 
British Empire; and without a strong Naval Base at 
Singapore, British strength in the Pacific will be decreased. 
But the Government of New Zealand made a significant 
statement of the situation. Among other things, the statement 
contains the following: 


‘ Singapore Naval Base: British Command paper 2083 published by the British 
Government on March 2J)th, 1924. Italics aie mine. 
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" It has been stated in no uncertain terras by the foremost Naval 
authorities available that, without a properly equipped Base, a modern fleet 
cannot operate, and in the opinion of these authorities, for the protection of 
those portions of the empire whicli are situated in the Pacific and in the 
Indian Oceans, there is no place so suitable as that which may be provided 
at Singapore. This matter inten.sely concerns Australia, India, and a 
number of Grown Colonies who are looking to the present British Govern¬ 
ment to remember that every citizen of the Empire and every country in 
the Empire are entitled to protection from possibility of attack by a 
foreign foe. It is well to remember here that Singapore is intended not 
for offensive but for defensive purposes and that no more of a threat would 
be entailed to Japan by the establishment of a naval base at Singapore 
than is entailed to the United States of Ameiica or any other foreign 
Power by the existence of Gibraltar. 

“ The New Zealand Parliament voted one hundred thousand pounds, 
audit will not stop at tliat. In recent years America lias fortified Pearl 
Harbor in the North Pacific and it is now said by well qualified naval 
experts to be impregnable, and the naval position of America has been 
strengthened accordingly. The United States of America is fortunately a 
friendly nation and will remain as such for centuries to come, so far as it is 
possible to judge, and I hope for all fime. Separated from the heart of 
the Empire by thirteen thousand or lourteen thousand miles of sea, we 
in New Zealand realize what it means to be in sufficiently protected. We 
have not forgotten what was suffered by the Royal Navy and the British 
Mercantile Marine in the Pacific during the years of the Great War, and 
we hoped that the lesson taught then would not be so quickly forgotten. 

“You say that your Government stands for international co-operation 
through an enlarged and strengthened League of Nations. I feel that I 
must reply to that by saying that it may turn out to have been a pity that 
the League was ever brought into being if the defence of the Empire is to 
depend upon the League of Nations only. The very existence of the 
Empire depends upon the Imperial Navy, and if the Navy is to operate 
successfully in the event of war, it must have suitable bases where repairs 
may be effected and from which to work. Malta is the nearest suitable 
base at present and it is G,000 miles away, and therefore, for the purposes 
of capital ships in either the Pacific or Indian Oceans, it is of no value. 
It has been said by an eminent authority that, * Unless such a base as that 
contemplated at Singapore is established it will be an absolute impossibility 
for the majority of Empire Capital ships to operate to the eastward of 
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Suez for the single reason’that they cannot dock either for the purpose of 
cleaning and so keeping their speed or being repaired.’ It may also be 
pointed out that although the League of Nations is undoubtedly an 
influence for peace, hostile action as between nations has not so far been 
prevented by it. 

“Owing to the alteration in ship designs since the Oieat War, I may 
remind you that docks which before 19M con hi have taken certain 
classes of war ships, will not now accommodate ships of airailiar tonnage, 
and so the present standard of naval efficiency cannot- be maintained, 
without effect being given to the proposals regarding Singaj)ore. 

“ I protest earnestly on behalf of New Zealand against the abandon¬ 
ment of the proposal to make Singajiore a safe and strong naval station, 
because I believe that the Empire will stand as long as Britain holds the 
supremacy of the Sea, but, if naval sujn einacy is lost by Britain, the 
Empire may fall, to the detriment of humanit} as a whole as well as of its 
own people, and it is surely the duty of the British Barliainent and British 
Ministers to see that there will be no danger of such a catastrophe so far as 
it is humanly possible to prevent it.” ' 

(Sd.) Jellicoe. 


The Japanese Government is discreetly silent regarding 
the Singapore naval and air bases. The other day Baron 
Shidehara, the Japanese Foreign Minister, refused to answer 
when he was asked, if the Japanese Government would raise 
the question of Singapore Base during the next Disarmament 
Conference if it be called by President Coolidge. But, Japanese 
Public opinion is alert and sees that the Singapore naval base 
is directed against Japan. In discussing the Singapore naval 
base question, Osaka Asahi says :— 

“ Before the World War, Great Britain concentrated her naval forces 
in the North Sea to provide against German invasion, leaving the defence 
of her interests in the East to the Japam-se Navy. The Imperial Navy 
took up the responsibilify of defending India, Australia and Singapore, 
for the sake of Japan’s former ally. When Great Britain overpowered 
her dreadful antagonist and destroyed her enemy fleet, she abrogated the 

‘ British (tovornmui t Command Papers No. 2083, published March 26, 1924, pages 


8-9. 
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alliance with Japan only to maintain her good relations with the United 
States As it is, Great Britain may find it is her duty to safeguard her 
interest in the East with her own navy. 

“ But, as a result of the Washington Conference, the so-styled Four 
Power Treaty was concluded to take the place of the Anglo-Japanese 
treaty of alliance in order that Japan, Great Britain, the United States 
and Prance may guarantee general peace and their mutual interests in Asia. 
We do not see any necessity for Great Britain’s despatching her powerful 
fleet to the East even though the Anglo-Japanese treaty of alliance has 
long been abrogated. 

If Great Britain insists upon despatching her powerful fleet to the Far 
East in order to rival Japan in sea power, the Washington Treaty will be 
invalidated. The treaty had better be abrogated, for it will not be powerful 
enough to assure the safety of British posscvssions and Dominions in the East. 

“ It is contended in certain sections that the Singapore Base will 
maintain the peace of the East as well as the territorial integrity of Great 
Britain therein, but this contention is entirely worthless. The fortification 
of the port excites the ill-feeling of the Japanese towards their former ally. 
It will break down Japanese sympathy towards Great Britain, and it is 
harmful to our mutual good understanding. The naval base at Singapore 
will greatly endanger the peace of the East instead of safeguarding it. 

‘'What may be the motive for which the British Conservative Govern¬ 
ment has decided upon the construction of a naval base at that port ? 
Suspicion will say that the scheme is a promise to British activities in the 
Far East with the aid of the United States, or else British professional 
militarists, whose practice has been to maintain their position by emphasi¬ 
zing the existence of a menace to British interests in the Far East, may 
have found British rivalry in Japan and the United States whom they 
regard as having taken the place of formidable Germany. But, Great 
Britain being in a position to mtrt favor of the United States they may 
have selected Japan as their objective ‘ 

It seems clear that the Singapore naval base is directed 
immediately against Japan and ultimately against the supposed 
Asiatic menace to white Australia. It has been well said by 
an Australian authority that 

“an emphatic reminder to Japan is the Singapore Base—that Great 
Britain is still Mistress of the Seas, that it is her national duty to bei 


‘ Italics are mine. 
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children overseas to mak^ adequate provision for their safety—from Asiatic 
conquest. Publicists of the U. S. A. divine the reason for the Singapore 
Base j aware against whose ambitions it is aimed ; aware that the impregna¬ 
bility of Japan, in the Western Pacific gives a new complexion to the 
Washington Conference. The U. S. A. must inevitably support Great 
Britain in all projects that make for the safety of the* Pacific.^’ 

This author further sees that Anglo-Japanese naval 
rivalry is inevitable, as it was the case between Great Britain 
and Germany in the North Sea. He thinks that the Washing¬ 
ton Conference Agreement will not be able to preserve the 
peace in the Pacific. ‘ 

“ The fact significant is that, Great Itritain is intent on the creation 
of a great formidable naval base at Singapore—apprehensive of the growing 
ascendancy of Japan in the Pacific; apprehensive of Japan’s silent methods 
of acquiring absolute ascendancy in the Far East. Destined is this Ouse to 
reproduce in the Pacific the pre-war naval rivalries of Great Britain and 
Germany in the North Sea. When the U. 8. d. considers that the national 
safety prompts the establishment of a great base in striking distance of Japan 
it will follow the example at Singapore. The Washington Conference has 
only temporarily abated American suspicions of Japan in the Far East; 
the U. S. A. has no love for Japan ; Japan has no love for the U. S. A.; 
the underlying provisions of the Washington Conference will subsist only 
as long as it suits the signatories; the neutrality of Belgium was 
respected by Germany only as long as it suited her ; when such neutrality 
interfered with her strategic designs on France she ignored the treaty—she 
was a signatory ; that was not an isolated instance ; many such instances 
there are in history.” * 

American publicists and even retired naval oflicers are 
in favour of the establishment of a strong naval base at Singa¬ 
pore, and Mr. W. H. Gardiner, the Vice-President of the 
Navy League of America, in an article published in the 

* Marks’ E. Georgo : Watch the Pacific. Cole’s Book Arcade, Sydney, 1924, p. .56. 

® Ibid, p 64, Italics are mine. 

The United States Government, following the footsteps of Great Britain at Singapore, 
is determined to establish the most formidable naval base in the Hawaaian Islands. The 
major part of the American Fleet is already in the Pacific and made a demonstration 
recently in Australian waters. 
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November issue (1924) of the Fortnightly Review of London, 
has among other things expressed the following view :— 

‘‘ It may be well to recall that, in 192-i the external trade of the 
British Isles—upon which most British Labor there lives directly or 
indirectly—amounted to nearly two billion pounds (2,000,000,000) of 
which about half was carried by the Pacific and Indian Oceans, while in 
the same year the external trade of the United States which has been 
increasing most rapidly in the Orient, was about four-fifths as large as that 
of the British Isles. With such ideals and interests at stake, it would 
seem patent that the practical and peaceful way for Americans and British 
to maintain them would be for each to hold its pivotal position and depen¬ 
dent possessions in the Far East witj) such evident firmness as to make 
obviously futile any attempt on the part of the Japanese to carry out 
their southward-tending Marine plans. 

“ What idealism Europe and America may each indulge in at home, 
the fact remains that modern Asia at least is as much a realm of realism as 
was ante-bellum Germanj’—a realm in which practical conditions must 
be met by America anti Britain each holding its pivotal position and 
dependent possessions with such evident firmness as to make any attempt 
against them obviously futile. 

“ The merican Fleet is not so strong as it permissably should be... 
The British Fleet is without an adequate and permissible base in the 
Pacific,.. would seem io he to the interest of Americans as well as Unions 
that the constriution of suck a British base as that planned for Singapore 
he delayed as little as possible. ^ 

It seems to us that Anglo-American co-operation in World 
Politics, especially in the Far East, has become a settled 
policy between the two English-speaking nations. In this 
connection, it will not be out of place to quote a few passages 
from the writings of the Hon. Walter Hines Page, the late 
American Ambassador at the Court of St. James. 

“ Proud as Sir Edward Gre) was of his country, he was modest in the 
presence of facts ; and one fact of which he early became convinced was, 
that Great Britain could not win unless the United States was ranged upon 
his side. Here was the country—so Sir Edward reasoned—that contained 
the largest effective white population in the world ; that could train 


’ The italics are mine. 
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armies larger than those of any other nation ; that could make the most 
munitions, build the largest number of battle-ships and merchant 
vessels, and raise food in quantities great enough to feed itself and Europe 
besides. '1 his power, the Foreign Seeietary believed, could determine 
the issue of the war. If Great Hritain secured American sympathy and 
support, she could win ; if Great Britain lo.st this synapathy and support 
she would lose. A foreign policy that would estrange, the United States 
and perhaps even throw its support to Germany would not only lose the 
war to Great Britain, but would be perhaps the blackest crime in history, 
for it would mean the collapse of that British-American co-operation, and 
the destruction of these British-American i'loals and institutions which 
are the greatest facts, in the modern world. This conviction was the 
basis cf Sir Edward’s policy from the (Im/ that (treat Britain declareil war. 
Whatever enemies he might make in England, the Foreign Secretary teas 
determined to shape hi<i course so that the snpjiort of the United Slates he 
assured to his country. ‘ 

This policy adopted during the "World War and long 
before it, has not been abandoned by the British Government, 
because the United States has become mightier than before 
and her friendship is never so valuable to Britain as to-day. 
In a letter written to Colonel House from London on Decem¬ 
ber 7th, 1915. Ambassador Page said : 

“ If Uncle Sam agrees (and has a real navy herself), he will wink at 
John Bull and John will follow' after. You see our blackleg tail-twisters 
have the whole thing backward. They .say we truckle to the British, 
my plan is to lead the British—not for ns to go to them but to have them 
come to us. We have three white men to every two white men in their 
whole Empire ; and when peace comes, we will be fairly started on the 
road to become as lich as the war will leave them. There are four Clubs in 
London lohich have no other purpose than this; and the best review {The Hound 
'Jable'\ in the world exists chief y for this purpose {to preserve peace through 

Anglo-American co-operatio7i] .I cannot impress it on you strongly 

enough that the English-speaking folks have got to set the pace and keep this 
world in order. Nobody else is ecpial to the job. In all our dealings with 
the British, public and private, we allow it to be assumed that they lead j 

' Hendrick, Burton J. : The Life and Letters of Walter Hines Page, Vol. 1, 
Doubleday Page and Co., New York, 1924, pp. 366-367. Italics are mine. 
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they do not. We lead. They will follow, if we do really lead and are 
courteous to them. If we bold back, the Irishman rears up and says, we 
are surrendering to the English ! Suppose we go ahead and the English 
surrender to us, what can your Irishman do then, or your German ? 
The British navy is a p7eU^ good sort of a dog to have to trot under your 
wagon. If toe are mlling to have ten years of thoughtful good manners, I tell 
you Jellicoe will eat oat of your handi*'^ 

It seems that during the last ten years, the Anglo- 
American relations have gone through a tremendous change; 
and to-day America is leading and Britain is anxious to be with 
America so that there will be Anglo-American co-operation 
in world affairs. Thus we hear, from British Cabinet 
Ministers to common journalists, that Britain refused to adopt 
the Geneva Protocol because the idea contained in the 
Japanese Amendment was not acceptable to the United States 
of America. We also hear that Britain is fortifying Singapore 
with a naval and air base, not for the protection of the British 
Empire alone, but for extending support to America in case 
Japan attacks the Philippines. 

Ambassador Page felt that because of America’s support 
to Britain during the World War there will come about a 
lasting friendship between these two nations ; and he wrote : 

It is this steadfastness in them (British ])eople aud statesmen) that 
gives me sound hope for the future. They do not forget sympathy or help 
or friendship. Our (America’s) going into the war has eliminated the 
Japanese question. It has shifted the virtual control of the world to English- 
speaking peoples. It will bring into the best European minds the American 
ideal of service. It will, in fact, give us the lead and make the English in 
the long run our willing followers and allies. / do not mean that we will 
always have plain sailing. But I do mean that the direction of events for 
the next ffty or one hundred years has now been determined.’’^ 

It is generally contended by the friends of Great Britain 
that the British Navy is not a menace to any nation, but it 


‘ Hendrick, Burton J. Tho Life aud Letters of Walter H, Page, Vol. II. New 
York, 1924, pp. 103-110. Italics are mine. 

® Ihid, pp. 344-345. Italics are mine. 
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is an agent to promote peace and freedom. But Spain, 
Portugal, Holland, Prance, Russia, Germany and Austria 
may not agree with the above assertion. Indeed Turkey, 
Egypt, Persia, India, Burma, Siam, China and Japan, in the 
past, experienced the gigantic power of the British navy, to 
further the ideal of extension of the British Empire at the 
cost of other nations. Even the Americans may not believe 
that the British navy is maintained purely for defensive 
purposes and to promote world peace.’ 

British authorities, even Lord Balfour, have naively 
pointed out that the mission of the gigantic naval and air 
bases at Singapore will be merely defensive and no nation has 
any reason to be apprehensive of British motives. We know 
that Britain does not like to see Prance establishing a naval 
base in Morocco or any place in North Africa, bordering the 
Mediterranean; we know that Britain demanded interna¬ 
tionalization of the Dardanelles, so that British power in the 
Mediterranean be not challenged. It is needless to empha¬ 
size that the so-called defensive agencies, like naval and air 
bases, are at times very eft’ective instruments for otfensivc 
purposes; the best evidence of this is the attitude of America 
and Japan regarding further fortification of Japanese islands 
in the Pacific and the Philippines respectively. The Kiel 
Canal was supposed to be for defensive purposes and the 
fortifications at Heligoland supposedly had no offensive 
bearing! 

The people of Asia, particularly those of India, China and 
Japan, are barred from migrating into the most important of 
the British possessions for permanent settlement. After the 
completion of Singapore naval and air bases, Great Britain, 
in all probability, loill inaugurate the policy of exclusion of 
the Chinese and Japanese from the Malaya peninsula and 
the nearby islands, and thus put a stop to peaceful Chinese 
and Japanese expansion in the islands of the Bacific and 
Indian Oceans. Furthermore, Singapore naval and air bases 
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would make it possible for Britain to establish absolute maste7'y 
over the trade I'oute of the Pacific as well as the Indian 
Oceans. 

It is generally regarded that Japan is the only Power 
which might resent the establishment of formidable naval and 
air bases at Singapore. But the fact is that Prance with 
her possessions in Indo-China, China with her aspirations to 
recover full sovereign rights in all Chinese territories inclu¬ 
ding Hongkong, and Jlussia with her possessions in the 
Pacific will feel menaced by the increased offensive power of 
Britain through the establishment of the proposed bases at 
Singapore. It is evident that Britain Avith a powerful navy 
at Singapore may become the dictator of politics and trade 
in the Pacific and Indian Oceans. America may not resent 
such a situation, at least for the time being; but other 
nations will not welcome such possibilities to their dis¬ 
advantage. 

We notice that a new alignment of powers has already 
begun in the Orient. The recently established Sino-Bussian 
understanding and Russo-Japanese understanding may 
develop into a Sino-Japanese-llussian understanding. Tlie 
other day Baron Goto openly suggested that a Russo-Japanesc- 
German Commercial understanding is needed to promote the 
economic interests of these nations. Economic ententes often 
result in political alliances. British opposition to the aspira¬ 
tions of the peoples of Asia is forcing them to find suitable 
means to protect their own interests. Whatever may be the 
motive of Britain in establishing the formidable naval and 
air bases at Singapore, it will not inspire confidence in the 
minds of the people of China, Japan, Russia and even Prance. 
Great Britain might be expecting American support in her 
policies in Asia; but India holds the key position. It might 
be well to ask, if the people of India, now denied the right 
of Self-Government and not enjoying the privilege of control¬ 
ling the Poreign Affairs of the land, will be willing to fight 
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for Great Britain against Japan, China, Russia, or any other 
ration. Because the situation in the Orient is unseltled, 
because there are indications that the people of Egypt, Arabia, 
Turkey, India and other Asiatic countries want to be free 
from foreign control, and also because India holds the key 
position, we find that Earl Reading the retiring Viceroy of 
India went to England to discuss the situation in India, the 
Near East and the Ear East. We see that Lord Balfour 
went to survey the situation in the Near East, in special 
relation to Turkey and Russia. General Allcnby is now in 
England to direct the alfairs of North Africa with his expert 
advice. Britain is fortifying her position in the Ear East by 
establishing the Singapore naval and air bases, which will 
have tremendous offensive power. But, will it make for 
world peace ? 

It is generally understood that with the successful con¬ 
clusion of the Locarno Conference and the signing of the 
Treaty of London, (December 1, 1925) the League of 
Nations is expected to take practical steps to solve the 
Armament Problems of various nations. It is also understood 
that President Coolidge is desirous of calling another Confer¬ 
ence for Limitation of Armaments in the near future. If 
the nations participating in these Conferences be called upon 
to decrease their naval strength (abolition of submarines and 
reduction of cruisers), will it not be natural for Erance, 
China, Japan, and Russia to ask that Great ilritain be first 
induced to stop fortifying Singapore before other nations be 
called upon to give up their weapons ? 

The Singapore naval and air bases, advocated by the 
British Dominions and the British Conservative Government, 
have become sources of suspicion, fear and rivalry among 
nations. It may disturb the cause of world peace ; and there 
is every indication that it will. Is there no way out of this 
situation ? 


Taraknatu Das 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR WESTERN CIVILIZATION 

It-The Literature of Despair 

I am sitting down to write this paper only a few hours 
after having accepted the presidency of the University of 
Wisconsin. As I said in a statement to the press at the time 
I accepted this post, it \^a8 no easy matter to break the ties 
that bind me to the congenial and challenging field of jour¬ 
nalism. But the decision has been made for reasons that 
seem sound to me, and now for the first time, as I begin the 
writing of this paper, it fully dawns upon me that for only a 
few more issues will I have the privilege of talking over with 
the readers of The Century Magazine from month to 
month what seem to me to be the really significant issues of 
American life and of the Western civilization of which we are 
part. 

I have come to feel an almost personal acquaintanceship 
with the readers of the magazine, especially with the many 
readers who have always written to me so frankly their 
approval or disapproval of the things I have written and of 
the things that have been printed in the magazine during the 
years that I, along with my colleagues, have been privileged 
to edit it. It would be keeping back the truth not to say 
that I envy the new hands that will direct and the fresh voices 
that will speak through The Century Magazine. They 
will have the challenging job of ministering to one of the 
most alert-minded and stimulating bodies of readers in the 
world. I could not wish for any man or any group of men 
a happier or more invigorating relationship than the relation¬ 
ship I have sustained to the readers of The Century 
Magazine, to the other members of the staff, and to The 
Century Co., the trustees and president of which have always 
displayed those qualities of intellectual honesty, tolerance, 
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and courage which have made possible a wholly unhamperetl 
editorial freedom in this office during the last four years. 

But I do not want to fall into ill advised reminiscence. 
I cannot, however, resist glancing retrospectively over the 
seventy-five issues of the magazine in which I have written 
editorial essays ranging from twenty-five hundred to twelve 
thousand words each. At no time have these essays been 
written in carefully planned sequence. Only occasionally 
has the same topic been pursued for a series of issues. I have 
been, perhaps, unpardonably casual fn the month-to-month 
selection of topics. But, as I glance over these seventy-five 
numbers of the magazine, I sense a rather decently sustained 
attempt to consider the problems of contempoi’ary society 
from the point of view of what, for want of a better phrase, 
I may call scientific humanism, as distinguished from senti¬ 
mental humanitarianism. 

I do not mean tliat I see in these hastily written essays 
any body of nicely articulated social doctrines to which I wish 
to make fixed and final commitment. I have, on the contrary, 
consistently fought against the plague of premature conclu¬ 
sions, in the bog of which so much of our thinking is sunk. 
These essays have been little more than a record of the tenta¬ 
tive approaches and suspended judgments of one American 
who has been trying to make himself at home in the modern 
world, trying to orientate himself among the new forces that 
are making this time what it is. 

On a far smaller scale and in terms of a much shorter 
adventure, I have something of the feeling H. G. Wells had 
when recently he read the proofs of the Atlantic edition of 
his works. 

“ The total effect of these articles and these books of 
mine on my mind,” be said, “ is of a creature trying to find its 
way out of a prison into which it has fallen. I recall how in 
my boyhood I made a little prison of paper and cardboard for 
a beetle, and how I heard the poor perplexed beast incessantly 
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csawling and scratching and fluttering inside. I forget 
what became of it. Perhaps I gave it its freedom; perhaps 
it pressed and worried at the corners where the light came 
through, and made an enlarged hole and wwried its own way 
out. But I remember the dirty scratches and traces of its 
explorations on'the unfolded paper cage. To a larger mind 
these books and articles of mine will seem very like those 
markings.” 

These papers of mine have been, at best, only beetle 
scratchings. Put for me, at least, if not for the readers, the 
beetle has caught glimpses of light through some of the 
corners and crevices, and unless I am wrong in tliinking that 
these papers have more coherence than their publication with¬ 
out topical sequence may have suggested, I doubt that I can 
do better during the few remaining months of my editorship 
than to pull together and to weave into something of a 
pattern the scattered threads of thinking that have run 
through these pages during the last four years. 

§ 2 

I shall take as the nucleating centre of this summary or 
rehearsal the problem with which so many of these essays 
have dealt directly or indirectly —The Outlook for Western 
Cicilizatioii. I shall, in the main, restate and clarify, condens¬ 
ing here and amplifying there as occasion may seem to 
require, but I shall not hesitate to quote literally any state¬ 
ment which I find it impossible to improve at the moment. 
Unless the run of the material makes other formulations 
advisable, I shall review this four-year record of observations 
under three successive headings : 

First, I shall review in this issue the observations I have 
made from time to time upon the dangers and fears that had 
led many of the most astute and incisive intelligences of our 
time to believe that Western civilization is doomed, and that 
a new dark age lies ahead. 
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Second, I shall review in the August issue the observaT- 
tions I have made from time to time upon the unused assets 
of Western civilization, the unharnessed forces of health, the 
raw materials of renewal that have led a few venturesome 
minds to believe that the foundations have been largely laid 
for a new renaissance, and that before long we may see a 
fresh and fruitful advance of the human spirit. 

Third, I shall review in the September issue the observa¬ 
tions I have made from time to time upon the leadership of 
any such renewal of Western civilization, the sources, the 
problems, and the technic of such leadership. 

I turn now to the first of these three reviews—to a 
review of the literature of despair that has been written by 
our prophets of doom, reluctant heralds of a new dark age 
for Western civilization. 

§ 3 

Since the war there has been pouring from our presses a 
plentiful and popular literature of despair. Every age, of 
course, has had its prophets of doom and its literature of 
despair, but it is our own that we are studying here, and it 
has its own specific background wliich must be sketched, if 
we are readily to catch its particular meaning for us. 

At the risk of over-simplification, 1 suggest that contem¬ 
porary pessimism regarding Western civilization should be 
examined in its relation to three brief, but distinct, periods 
that have culminated in the present spiritual crisis of the 
Western world. These three periods are: 

First, the immediate pre-war period, which was dominated 
by a new materialism. 

Second, the war period, which was sustained by a new 
idealism. 

Third, the post-war period, which has been chilled and 
arrested by a new pessimism. 

The new materialism of the immediate pre-war period is 
now so starkly evident that no laboured proof or indictment 

U 
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is needed to recall it to our minds. Pre-war politics was 
dominated by a passion for power at any price; pre-war 
business was dominated by a passion for profits at any price ; 
pre-war society was dominated by a passion for pleasure at 
any price. These three passions had produced the perilous 
trinity of imperialism, industrialism, and hedonism which cast 
over Western civilization the shadow of a bleak and barren 
materialism. 

The spiritual fires of Western civilization were banked, 
if not burned out. And, as I said tliree years ago in these 
pages, in this reluctant indictment of Western civilization, 
little, if any, discrimination can be made between allied, 
enemy and neutral peoples. Wo were all in the grip of a 
sordid materialism. We practised materialism while we 
professed Christianity. All of Western civilization was thus 
a sort of corporate hypocrisy. And so it had no inner peace. 
Tor a generation before the war it stirred restlessly in its 
dreams, and pricked by an accusing conscience, it shivered 
with a sense of impending disaster. 

And then the war came. In the light of bursting star 
shells we saw the nakedness of our souls. Ihe rather sudden 
realization of our spiritual bankruptcy scared us into a new 
idealism. In the light of Versailles and after, we now see 
that it was a rather hastily improvised idealism that had many 
of the marks of a death-bed repentance. I do not mean to 
be cynical. Despite the sordid aftermath of the war, 
there was much of beauty and sincerity in this transient 
idealism. The ghost of Machiavelli haunted the corridors 
of many foreign offices during the war, and sat as 
an accredited delegate in the peace conference ; but for 
millions of inarticulate men and women throughout America 
and Europe world politics seemed for the moment to have 
become the supreme spiritual adventure of mankind. Before 
the war these millions had felt the chill of materialism, but 
they had managed to keep reasonably warm under the cloak 
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of an uncritical optiniism, a naive belief in the myth of 
automatic progress. During the ^yar they kept tlieir spirits 
alive by an equally uncritical idealism. Hard fighting, 
victory, and then a new world! They did not stop to ask 
whether, after all, it is possible to create new worlds by 
such methods. They were in the grip of the will-to-believe 
that the most ruthless war of history would result in the 
spiritual regeneration of Western civilization. 

But these mute millions were doomed to disillusionment. 
They fought hard, victory was achieved, but the new world 
eluded their grasp. Despite previous commitment to a 
program dictated by the now idealism, the victors tricked 
and traded as victors have tricked and traded since human 
history began. But I have said this so many times in these 
columns that I need do no more than state it here. The new 
materialism was temporarily disavowed in the interest of 
a new idealism only to be succeeded by a new pessimism; 
for, to use a threadbare phrase, as soon as men realized that 
we had won the war, but lost the peace, they began specu¬ 
lating upon the possible breakdown of Western civilization. 
And out of these speculations has come the current literature 
of despair that I want now to describe and to analyze. 

§ 4 , 

Since the war we have been deluged with a literature 
of forecast. The largest section of this literature of forecast 
has been written by our prophets of doom, by men who doubt 
that we shall be able to liquidate the treacherous condition 
into which an inadequate political, economic, and spiritual 
leadership has plunged Western civilization. These prophets 
of doom seem to hold the centre of the stage for the moment. 
The professional optimism of doctrinaires thinking in a vacu¬ 
um was never so seriously discounted as it is to-day. 

This literature of despair has been written from varying 
levels of disillusionraant, ranging from the philosophical 
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acceptance of the situation by Professor George Santayana 
to the deep gloom of Dean In 2 :e. 

In his “Cliaracter and Opinion in the United States,” 
Professor Santayana ventures the prophecy that “Civilization 
is perhaps approaching one of those long winters that over¬ 
take it from time to time. A flood of barbarism from below 
may soon level all the fair works of our Christian ancestors, 
as another flood two thousand years ago levelled those of the 
ancients. Ilomautic Christendom—picturesque, passionate, 
unhappy episode—may be coming to an end.” But even 
such a black future is, for Professor Santayana, touched 
with light, even if it be distant light, reaching us only in 
titful and fragile rays. “Such a catastrophe,” he bravely 
asserts, with the calm of pliilosopher wlio can afford to wait, 
“would be no reason for despiir. Nothing lasts forever; 
but the elasticity of life is wonderful, and even if the world 
lost its memory it would not lose its youth. Under the 
deluge, and watered by it, seeds of all sorts would survive 
against the time to come, even if what might eventually 
spring from them, under the new circumstances, should wear 
a strange aspect.” 

Professor Santayana feels the warning frost that heralds 
a spiritual winter which may freeze the fountains of enter¬ 
prise and aspiration, but he does not doubt that another 
springtime lies ahead in the human cycle. 

Dean Inge is a more nearly unqualified prophet of doom. 
As I have so often quoted, he frankly asserts his belief that 
“We are witnessing the suicide of a social order, and our 
descendants will marvel at our madness.” 

In another of his essays. Dean Inge says, as I quoted him 
in these pages in 1922, “I have, I suppose, made it clear 
that I do not consider myself specially fortunate in having 
been born in 1860, and that I look forward with great anxiety 
to the journey through life which my children will have 
to make.” 
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The net effect, then, of this literature of despair is to 
Sfiy that we are facing a long spiritual winter, a new dark 
age. If this literature of despair consisted entirely of such 
generalizations, even generalizations by such distinguished 
minds as Professor Santayana and Dean Inge, we might 
feel justified in taking it with a rather large grain of salt, 
and attributing it to the special temperament, the faulty 
digestion, the insomnia, or the post-war Aveariness of the 
prophet in question. But this becomes impossible when we 
realize that the major pirt of the literature of despair has 
been written, or at least inspired, not by generalizers, but 
by .specialists, by biologists, psychologists, economists, ad¬ 
ministrators, statesmen, historians, moralists, and other men 
who have given their lives to the intensive study of parti¬ 
cular fields of human society . 

Dean Inge, for instance, is not a lonely prophet of doom 
crying his pronouncements in a wilderness of Polyannm ; 
he is simply the director of a vast chorus of despair, a chorus 
of specialists. I think I have followed this literature of 
despair with a fair faithfulness since the war. I do not 
pretend to have subjected it to an exhaustive or scholarly 
research, but I have read it with something more than a 
casual effort to clarify my own mind regarding the current 
drift of Western civilization. And I think I am at least 
within hailing distance of accuracy when I say that this 
literature has been inspired by at least seven distinct fears 
that have arisen out of seven distinct fields of research and 
experience. These fears are : 

1. The biological fear, 

2. The psychological fear. 

3. The political fear. 

4. The economic fear. 

5. The historical fear. 

6. The administrative fear. 

7. The moral fear. 
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Let me briefly review these seven' fears in tarn, and 
then inquire into the astounding popularity of the literature 
they have inspired. 

§ 5 

First, biological fear. I mean hy this the fear that bio¬ 
logically mankind is plunging downward, that we are repro¬ 
ducing from our less and least fit human stocks rather than 
from our better and best human stocks, that the best 
blood of the race, particularly of the white race, is 
turning to water. In simple terms this means that, in 
the judgment of many biologists, the best families are having 
the smallest families, and that the worst families are having 
the largest families. The fear that haunts the mind of 
the biologist is the fear that, if tliis procedure goes on, the 
race must sooner or later face biologic bankruptcy. 

The biologist cannot be divorced from this fear by the 
gracious gestures of philanthropy. The biologist is delighted, 
from the sheer human point of view, when ho sees the 
philanthropist feed and clothe the unfit. The study of 
biology does not, despite certain maudlin commentators, 
dehumanize the man who pursues its intricate secrets. It is 
true that he wants the birth-rate of the fit to exceed the 
birth-rate of the unfit, but that is only because he does not 
want to see society pursue a policy of coddling the unfit and 
castigating the fit until a time shall come when there will 
not be enough fit to take care of the unfit. The biologist 
does not ask us to let our unfit starve and freeze. He wants 
the fit to outbreed the unfit, but he does not suggest that 
we achieve that end by killing the unfit or letting them 
hang themselves by the noose of their own ignorance or 
indigence. The biologist is a little alarmed when he sees 
birth control practised by the fit and passed up by the unfit. 
He would like to see the procedure reversed. He would 
like to see the fit fertile and the unfit unfertile. But he 
sees little hope that society will indulge in such nice 
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discriminations. Th.e biologist wishes that the Eoosevelts 
of each generation would cultivate a more scientific sense of 
values when they discuss this matter; he would like to see the 
Roosevelts of each generation work against race suicide 
among the fit and/or race suicide among the unfit. In so 
advising the Roosevelts of each generation, the biologist 
knows that he is prosecuting a mission of mercy; he knows 
that, in the long view of history, he is being tender to the 
unfit. In the higher ethics of scienge, no man has a right 
to bring into the world a son or daughter who will be too 
weak biologically to stand the strain that our complex 
modern civilization imposes upon its citizens. 

But as I have said, the biologist has little hope that 
society will either sense or practise any such nice discrimi¬ 
nations. And so the biologist is frankly pessimistic. At 
least certain outstanding biologits are pessimistic. I have no 
right to speak for the entire biologic fraternity. 

It is that biological fear that gave instant and wide 


popularity to books like Lothrop Stoddard’s “The Rising 
Tide of Color” and his “The Revolt Against Civilization.” 
It was this preoccupation with racial and hereditary values 


that inspired Houston Stewart Chamberlain’s monumental 


work on “The Poundations of the Nineteenth Century,” 


and that still earlier led Count Arthur de Gobineau to write 


his “ The Inequality of Human races,” not to mention other 
volumes that would fill an ample shelf. 

That this biological fear is haunting the mind of the 
reading public as well as the mind of the writing fraternity 
is attested by the wide-ranging popularity of the thousand 
and one variants of the Chamberlain, Schemann, Gobineau, 
McDougall, Grant, and Stoddard contentions that have been 
pouring from our presses. 

§ 6 


Second, the psychological fear. I mean by this the fear 
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that the crowd-man and crowd-prooessps of thinking are 
shoving to the wall the freedom-loving and creative-minded 
individual upon whom we have hitherto looked as the neces¬ 
sary initiator of intellectual and social advance. The psycho¬ 
logist fears that we have built a world in which there is no 
room for the rebel. He fears that the modern mind has 
walked ail too willingly into a strait-jacket. He fears that 
we are losing that saving insurgency of the independent mind 
in a subtle surrender to the crowd-mind which Edward 
Alsworth Ross has characterized as unstable, credulous, 
irrational, simple, and immoral. As Mr. Ross said years 
ago, “ thronging paralyzes thought” and, taken by and large, 
crowds “ are morally and intellectually below the average 
of their members.” 

“ The crowd,” says Mr. Ross, “ ranks as the lowest form 
of human association.” And yet, from the point of view of 
the psychologist, we are essentially a crow'd-civilization. Is it 
any wonder that the psychologist faces the future with fear? 

This fear of the domination of the individual citizen by 
the crowd is of course most keenly realized in time of war. 
In time of war the individual citizen is nothing; the crowd 
is everything. The crowd ultimately dominates presidents, 
even when the president in question is wedded by tempera¬ 
ment and philosophy to the processes of peace. Legislators, 
with a few startling and refreshing exceptions, bow to presi¬ 
dents. Professors take leaves of absence from their scholarly 
judgments as well as from their chairs and uncritically press- 
agent the purposes of their governments, Editors surrender 
with slight protest the freedom of the press, as if it were 
only a fair-weather right, and become rubber stamps of the 
military arm of the government. Ministers put their gospel 
into cold storage and hunt with the pack. If it comes to a 
choice between Jesus and the generals, the majority vote of 
the clergy goes to the generals. The thought of the nation 
is cut to a pattern. With striking unanimity, we give up 
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thought as well as sugar for the duration of the war. When 
war comes, both morals and intelligence are adjourned, and 
the mob is supreme. 

But—and this is a thing we are likely to.forget—war 
only dramatizes in the extreme a thing that is taking place 
more subtly in peace-time. Nothing is to be gained by 
beating about the bush : we are citizeg^ of a crowd-civiliza¬ 
tion that seeks to standardize thought in terms of crowd- 
judgments. And the honest psychologist, who has not given 
too many hostages to fortune, fears the crowd-judgments 
as he fears a plague. 

It is this fear that has fallen like a shadow across the 
writings of Gustav Le Bon, that inspired W. Trotter to write 
his “ Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War,” and that led 
Everett Dean Martin to write his “ The Behaviour of Crowds,” 
to name only a few popular books that have reached the 
general reader. 

§ 7 

political I mean by this the fear that 

the thing we call democracy is not delivering the goods we 
expected it to deliver when we began experimenting with it. 
Most of us believe that the future belongs to democracy. 
We see nothing in sight to take its place. Aristocracies, in 
the sense of hereditary ruling castes, seem sooner or later 
to go to seed, politically, if not biologically. Dictators seem 
sooner or later to become poisoned by th(nr own power. But 
even democracy cannot be turned loose in the pasture to 
grow up of its own sweet and unhampered will. Like a 
colt, it needs attention. It must be fed and curried and 
trained if it is either to draw loads or win ribbons. The 
political fear I am suggesting has arisen primarily not in the 
minds of the enemies of democracy, but in the minds of the 

anxious lovers of democracy. 

American democracy is clearly facing a new phase. Since 
^the founding of this republic we have spent most of our 

15 
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political energy in the extension of democracy; our next task 
is the development of democracy. We have been pioneers 
engaged in a task of extensive conquest; now we must be 
administrators engaged in a task of intensive cultivation. We 
have reached the end of the quantitative extension of 
democracy; nowwe must undertake the qualitative develop¬ 
ment of democracy.’^-Jt is upon the threshold of this new 
epoch in democracy that a great fear chills the hearts of many 
students of democracy. 'Will we be able to meet its challenge ? 
Some think not. And these doubting Thomases have been 
busy drawing up an indictment of democracy. I cannot 
undertake, in this brief summary, to reproduce all the counts 
in their indictment, but here are a few things that men in the 
grip of this political fear are saying. 

First, that in the normal run of things democracies do not 
find and put into power their greatest men, and that when a 
crisis, like war, arises, democracies invariably abdicate and 
hand themselves over soul and body to a strong government 
either of one man or of an oligarchy. 

Second, that democracy is an easy victim of catchwords, 
that democracy will follow a demagogue’s slogan more quickly 
than it will follow established fact or sound argument. 

Third, that democracy is equally susceptible to reckless 
revolution and to reckless reaction; that democracy when 
aroused may be dominated by insanity, but when not aroused 
may be paralyzed by inertia ; that democracy is not itself a 
guarantee of liberalism, but susceptible to use for high ends or 
low. 

Fourth, that democracy may easily become as inquisitorial 
and as tyrannical as a dictator or monarch ; that democracy 
often exercises its inquisitorial habits by unenlightened 
interference with the legislature and the executive, and often 
exercises its tyrannical habits by hounding the minority man 
who is not content to be a mere phonograph record of the 
mob either in his ideas or in his actions. 
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Fifth, that demecracy finally makes for anarchy racier 
than for order; that democracy dissolves a community into 
individuals and then reassembles them in mobs; that 
democracy invariably is powerless in the face of ^e organized 
demands of its militant groups or sections; ^hat democracy 
has never been able to control its militant ^groups except by 
temporarily stepping aside in the inter^ of some other and 
stronger form of social control. 

Sixth, that the ethical stanc^rds of democracy are 
distinctly lower than the ethical standards of its enlightened 
citizens; that democracy puts generosity above justice, 
sympathy above truth, love above chastity, and a pliant 
disposition above rigid honesty. 

These six counts in the current scepticism regarding 
political democracy are discussed at length by Dean-Inge in 
his first volume of “ Outspoken Essay.” They do not, of 
course, exhaust the scepticism of democracy that is abroad in 
the modern mind. The biologist and the psychologist could 
add several questions. But these six suggest what I mean by 
the political fear. 

This political fear seems always to go back to the 
question of the leadership of democracy. Will free men 
submit to leadership ? Will a democracy based on “the rights 
of man ” give adequate attention to the question of “ the 
right man” in positions of leadership? 

§8 

Fourth, the economic fear. I mean by this the fear that 
an industrial civilization—that is to say, a civilization resting 
upon minute division of labour, machine production, standardi¬ 
zation of product, and quantity output—carries about in its 
own body and in its own processes the seeds of its own 
destruction, the fear that such a civilization must in time exalt 
quantity above quality and kill the soul of the people that 
accepts it; the fear that, to use a phrase from Walter 
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Rah\enau, rneehanization has become the spiritual mistress of 
existence throughout Western civilization. 

§9 

V, 

* Pifth, the Mstorical fear. I mean by this the fear that 
haunts the minds of men whose study of history has led them 
to the conclusion that, the life of nations and civilizations 
moves in cycles, just as’the lives of men and women move in 
cycles; that nations run I’airly on schedule time through birth, 
babyhood, adolescence, radiant youth, middle life, old age, and 
death. Oswald Spengler’s “ Der Untergang des Abendlandes ” 
and Flinders Petrie’s “ The Revolutions of Civilization ” are 
good examples of the sort of literature produced by this 
historical fear. These men and their like-minded associates 
tell us that peoples create a “ culture ” which is a live and 
growing thing, but that sooner o> later this expression of their 
creative powers begins to crystallize and becomes a civiliza¬ 
tion” which is a dying thing. To such men, a civilization 
is the first stage in the death of a culture. And they have 
drawn neat charts of the cycle of our Western civilization, 
showing that we are drawing toward the end of a great 
adventure. 

Despite their conviction that civilizations are under the 
supremacy of the cycle, such men busy themselves with the 
elaboration of all sorts of policies for these, to them, twilight 
hours of Western civilization. The plebeian Spengler offers 
the aristocratic policy of a strong state, while the aristocratic 
Keyserling offers the democratic policy of a spiritual renewal 
of the individual Westerner. 


§10 

Sixth, the administmtive fear. I mean by this the fear 
that the institutions of Western civilization have become so 
big and so complicated that we simply are not equal to the^^^^ 
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job of managing them effectively any longer; the fearj^ltat 
the bigness and the complexity of the modern wmdtfhave 
outstripped the existing administrative capacity of tne race. 

The men who are haunted by this fear believe/4hat manv 
of our empires, many of our states, many ofybur industrial 
organizations, many of our universities, mid educational 
systems, have passed the point at whiclymigness is an asset; 
that their present dropsical condition i^a menacing liability, 
for the simple reason that we are not/breeding enough men 
who are big enough to run them wisely and effectively. 

This fear has led some students wdio are none too critical 
in their thinking to leap to the conclusion that we must smash 
our machines and return to cottage industries, dissolve all our 
big political units with the acid of self-determination, disband 
our great universities and return to small colleges, specialized 
schools, and isolated laboratories, and generally reorganize 
th(5 world on the basis of small units. Echoes of this fear 
may be seen in the current emphasis upon political decentra¬ 
lization. One cannot read the growing literature against 
bigness and complexity without gaining a disturbing sense 
that Western civilization is suffering from a bad attack of 
elephantiasis. Tliis administrative fear has led many students 
to insist that Western civilization must either breed more 
great administrators or reorganize its life in terms of smaller 
and more manageable units. 


§n 

Seventh, the moral fear. T mean by this the fear that 
the present generation has renounced allegiance to all whole¬ 
some standards of thought and conduct and is quite definitely 
on the loose, morally adrift, without rudder or compass. This 
moral fear has inspired the deluge of discussion regarding 
the younger generation, with which for several years our 
magazines have been filled ad nauseam. The views of youth 
regarding sex and religion and politics and economics haye 
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k'4j>t many students of Western civilization awake night after 
night.' The whole array of political and economic radicalism, 
theological modernism, and the new social frankness has 
produced t^is fear in many minds. 

I have neyer been able to bring myself to the passing of 
facile and whcylesale judgment upon an entire generation. 
Judging the youn^r generation, however, seems to have 
become a profession 4 II by itself. It has many fluent and 
eminent practitioners, Vand they have produced a prodigious 
literature of despair. That there are legitimate grounds for 
moral fear regarding the future of our civilization cannot be 
denied. Wc must be careful, however, to remember that 
financiers as well as flappers may pursue shoddy ideals, that 
statesmen as well as preachers may become heretic to the 
right, that morals are social as well as personal, public as well 
as private. It is desirable to keep in mind the fact that this 
moral fear has to do with both aspects of morals. 

§12 

I have not attempted to suggest the books that these 
seven fears have obviously inspired. Even the most highly 
selected bibliography of this literature of despair would fill 
this issue of the magazine. I have sought only to suggest 
that most of the pessimistic writing about the future of 
Western civilization has been inspired by these fears. 

I said a few pages back that I would, in addition to 
reviewing these seven fears, inquire into the astounding 
popularity of the literature they have inspired. The reasons 
for its current popularity seem fairly obvious. 

First, the literature of despair is dramatic just because it 
pronounces a judgment of doom. Optimism may be popular 
in business bulletins and in certain magazines that have set 
out deliberately to merchandize cheer, but, by and large, 
pessimism has a higher journalistic value than optimism. 
The man who predicts the end of an age or the end of thjX 
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world is always good for a head-line and several column^/ of 
copy. Secretly, we all revel a bit in reading the ySk that 
produces intellectual goose-flesh. j 

Second, the literature of despair, particularly the-more popu¬ 
larly written parts of it, is a literature of clear-/6ut generaliza¬ 
tions. It is easy to read. The prophets;,-of doom point a 
menacing finger and call off the coun^'^in the indictment. 
Lothrop Stoddard tells us that a Arising tide of colour 
is about to swariip the white world, ana that the under-man 
is revolting against the men at the top in *\ estern 
civilization. It does not take a savant to understand 
that. The average reader can shiver at such crystal-clear 
generalizations, as children shiver in the nursery at tales of 
ghosts and goblins. And so on through the list of the men 
who have generalized about a dark future for Western 
civilization. 

Third, the literature of despair appealed strongly to the 
“ free-floating fear ” that characterized the post-war period. 
We came out of the war with a bad case of nerves. Even 
when we had no specific thing to fear, we had an enormous 
capacity for fear. We were jumpy. Many of the men who 
were a bit afraid that popular attention would switch too 
suddenly to some of their war-time practices played upon this 
national nervousness with superb adroitness. They just about 
succeeded in convincing the country for a time that ruin and 
revolution lurked behind every stone and tree and hedge-row 
in the nation. The man who displayed even a rnild interest 
in spelling reform or Esperanto was suspected of holding in 
reserve some disguised Bolshevism. Some day that period in 
our national history will become the happy hunting-ground of 
the great American humourist who may arise. Obviously, 
when a whole nation is vaguely afraid, it will crowd the 
book-stores for books that promise to show it the specific 
things it must fear. 

I believe, of course, that side by side with this literature 
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o^\^.espair is an even more significant literature of hope. And 
I do ndt mean a literature of mere trumped-up optimism. 
I mean h literature that uncovers our sources of health, as 
this litera\ire of despair has uncovered the causes of our 
disease. It i8\^his literature of hope that I shall discuss next 
month.' 

\ Glenn Frank 


THE INVISIBLE PATH 

Oh Thou that crownest stars 
With seldom-ceasing light, 

Say what it is that mars 
My upward yearning sight. 

I trace the path of morn 
By conning planets’ lore, 

I guess when Time was horn 
By telling sun-tales o’er. 

But paths that spirits tread 
In disencumbered flight, 

Are traced by doubt and dread 
And soon effaced by night. 

Nalinimohan OhATI’BRJI 


' Beprinted from the Century Magazine, by permission of the Century Co., New 
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SONG OF THE SYRIAN CHIEF 

Lo, thou art the wind that blows 

Through a perfumed night in. Spring, 
And I hold thee as a Rose 
From the Garden of the King. 

Once mine eyes a comet’s fall 

Marked aAvhile in gleaming flight, 
Far across the spangled j)all 

That o’ershades the face of Night. 


Once the Star-light dancing fell 
On white spears—another sun— 

Where my cohorts wheeled to tell 
Glory of a battle won. 

All of Beauty mirrored long 

Flamed beholding thee, one hour— 

Beauty of a Syrian Song, 

Fragrance of the crimson flower. 

Lo, thou art the wind that blows 

Through a perfumed night in Spring, 

And I hold thee as a Rose 

From the Gard(*n of the King. 

Mr HI EM Khundkah 
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^c»ict»s 

« 

In “ Civilisation’s Deadlocks and the Keys ’’—Five Ltetures 
delivered in Loddon, 1924)—brought out by the Theosophical Publishing 
House, Adyar, 19 24*^ Dr. Besant has with her usual clearness of vision 
and thorough grasp of the inwardness of every intricate question dealt with 
the baffling problems oK education, scientific and artistic aims, religion 
and human society over which all thinking minds are to-day concentrating 
their best attention. In this wide survey she is inspired by a seer’s 
vision of a new age of which some signs, she imagines, are already 
visible, in which the youth of to-day properly trained as citizens of the 
right type will be more self-sacrificing than grasping, co-operative than 
competitive and all mankind will recognise their kinship of brotherhood 
with the help of a science which gives the knowledge by which men 
should grow more and more human and an art that shall beautify the life 
of every citizen of every land. Human society will then be rebuilt 
replacing the society of to-day which is hardly human—a society of 
struggle, of combat, of man against man, of class against class ” is, she 
rightly avers, “ a social anarchy rather than a social union.” She freely 
and boldly admits that she approaches these baffling and complex problems 
from the standpoint of a socialist, nay, a member of the Labour Party, 
and an exponent of the highest tenets of theosophy which is not afraid 
to recognise that “ mysticism and occultism are the key to religion.” 
It is not possible to do justice to a book so thought-provoking as this in 
a brief review. Its greatest recommendation is that it is as eminently 
practical in its detailed survey of actual realities as it is idealistic in its 
uplifting vision of a regenerated humanity. 

J. G. B. 


“ The Purpose of Education,” by St. George Lane Fox Pitt (Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, 1924), is indeed “ an examination of educa¬ 
tional problems in the light of recent scientific research ” in which the 
author’s “ main contention is that both as to aim and method, modern 
education is often faulty in that the excessive desire shown to obtain 
tangible results of a practical nature has had the effect of obscuring its 
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ideals and perverting its ’ methods.*' Between its two Prefaces (that 
to its first edition in 1918 and its present one to this revised and enlarged 
edition, 1924) is inserted an admirably interesting and appreciative letter, 
written in 1916 when the second edition was about to come out, by 
Professor Emile Boutroux of the French Academy with its English 
translation by Prof. U. Wildon-Carr, D. Litt, which goes far to elucidate 
the author’s ideal. Prof. Boutroux very appropriately and tersely puts 
the whole matter of one’s estimate of this book in Aristotle’s famous 
epigrammatic saying—Small in volume, great in importance and value.” 
The author’s principal object is to apply to the ditlieult problems of 
education the fresh knowledge regarding the working of the human 
mind acquired recently with the help of experimental psychology and 
psycho-analysis with a view to clear up and remove to some extent the 
prevailing confusion of ideas and practical difficulties in the solution 
of educational problems. The crux of the matter lies in the difficulty 
of reconciling what are usually considered as rival if not antagonistic 
claims—of the positive sciences and of religion and morals, of logic 
and external experience, and of instinct and intuition, 'fhe writer’s 
mental balance is evidenced abundantly by the sanity with which 
he proposes to utilise to his purpose both scientific knowledge and intui¬ 
tive vision. Perhaps there is in him just a little too much of the tendency 
of contemporary psychology to rely exclusively on the psycho-physical 
method, though of a modified type, one slightly different from that of 
the orthodox psycho-analyst. Yet it is refreshing to read one so free from 
the doctrinaire spirit of the schools ” wedded to pet theories. The 
authors’ admirable mentality and broad outlook are well illustrated by|his 
examination and reinterpretation of such disconcerting terms so prevalent 
to-day as “ Complex ” and “the Great Complex,” human personality (or 
to be more precise, the enumeration of its contents), environment, value 
and its measure, truth subjective and objective, reality, mind, freedom and 
conversion {tide specially Ch. VI). 

We may just refer to his reinterpretation of the proverbial “ mens 
Sana in corpore sano ” as that which produces an experience of harmonious 
manifestation of the three kinds into which environment considered as an 
aspect of mind is divided, viV., as something due to (1) the unconscious 
mind, (2) the diffused subcouscious collective mentality (corresponding to 
Zeitgeist), and (3) the vivid waking of the individual observer’s conscious¬ 
ness. He asserts that error is largely due to the conventional habit of 
excluding the third element from the trinity of the knower, the thing 
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known and knowledge. Very rightly has it been emphatically pointed 
out that true higher intellectual growth is impeded, hindered, and even 
occasionally made impossible by the adventitious over-valuation of the 
prevalent system of thought which encourages mere concept evolution— 
laying stress on multiplicity, variety, and complexity of ideas—which 
however temporarily useful and even necessary for humanity as he is 
now imperfectly constituted surely results in menial ctamminq and a fatal 
forgetfulness of the proper limitations and the relative nature of such a 
system of thought. As an illustration there follows a detailed considera¬ 
tion of the scientific concept of energy (together with the theory of 
its conservation and transform.itioii). He has also offered practical 
hints to teachers as to how tliey can fruitfully use the “complexes,” 
say, by means of “ suggestion,” to make the pupil’s mind (which is 
after all a manufactured as.sociated system of complexes) really fit 
for instruction hut has not failed to remind them how comparatively 
limited is the scope of helping a child’s development by instruction. 
The latter fact cannot be too strongly and emphatically recommended to 
professional teachers of the orthodox old schoil self-complacently busy in 
needlessly interfering with tlie free activities of the little folk entrusted to 
them to be moulded, as many fond parents and guardians still continue 
to believe, into any shape like potter’s clay. Still in Ch. II (which is a 
valuable contribution to the study of the subject) warning is sounded 
against the present-day craze for uurestraiued freedom to be given to 
boys and girls while in slain pnpilaris. The -Ith Chapter reads like an 
arresting novel and the econo'tiic fabric of Imrnau life is here very 
intelligently co-ordinated with man’s other complexes so that his egoistic 
tendency may not accentuate in him ps}chic isolatiou that deludes one 
into a sense of freedom and independence, for, at bottom, it is egoism which 
creates economic values as certainly as it creates vice and greed and indolence. 
Specialisation, record-breaking, the current cry for vocational training as 
the panacea of all evils or for efficiency, the mistaken aversion for 
“repression,” “ conversion ” through compiest of desires, need for a moral 
and religious atmosphere in popular education, importance of character¬ 
training and similar topics have been adequately dealt with. There is a 
very needful and proper insistence on the spiritual (the unseen, intangible, 
abstract) side of human nature and psycho-physics is here made to lend 
its support to the Hindu ideal of by the author’s denunciation 

of “ the grasping attitude of mind ” and his injunction regarding “ the 
conquest of this grasping disposition of heart and mind ” which is the 
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right meaniug and impH(jation of tlie process of being “ born again in the 
spirit.” 

“ The doctrine inculcated,” saye the writer in the concluding chapter, 
“ is that, through the relinquishment and ultimate dissolution of personal 
egoism, in other words through self-conquest, there is'developed in the 
mind the powers of clear insight and true understanding ” strongly 
reminding us of the discipline elaborated by the sage Patanjali. 

J. G. B. 


Sind and its Sufis —by Jethmal Parsram Guljar (Theosophical Pub¬ 
lishing House, Adyar). This is another addition to the “ Asian Library” 
which is being published by the Theosophical Society. It deals with a 
subjeot of absorbing interest to a student of religious culture. Little 
indeed is known to the outside world about Sind; even in India there is 
at times a most distressing ignorance shown with regard to Sindhi affairs. 
And this book tries to interpret the very heart of Sind to others. Islam, 
which had its birth in the desert wastes of Arabia, when accepted by the 
Aryan races of Iran and India became imbued with the ancient Aryan 
mysticism which flowered in both the lands as Suli poetry. Sutism has 
reinterpreted Semitic Islam to the Aryan world and in Sufism has hten 
found the strongest appeal Islam has made to the heart of the East, and 
especially of India. In essence Suli poetry is very closely related to the 
mystic poetry of Hinduism. When the ' ufi sings of tlie Beloved and of 
His Beauty and of the AVine and the Gup-bearer one almost hears echoes of 
the songs of Brindaban. For after all is not the Beloved the same for all ? 
Kabir, 1 think, said that “ Hama and Hahim were one.” Then why should 
there be any bad blood between the followers of these two faiths ? If the 
Hindus read more about the Islamic Sufis and their Beloved, and if the 
Moslems read more about Krishna and his devoted Gopis they would be 
drawn nearer to each other. 1, for one, believe that the day of Ilindu- 
Moslern unity is near—nearer than most of us imagine. Books like this 
are but signs of the coming times. My own feeling upon finishing the 
book was to learn Sindhi so as to be able to read these Sufi verses in the 
original. The selections given are excellent and cling to one’s memory like 
the subtle fragrance of incense, 


I. J. S. T. 
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THE CONVOCATION 
The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor’s Address 

Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

When I addressed Convocation just a year ago we had to 
deplore the loss of many distinguished Senators from amongst 
our numbers but I am glad to say that during the past year 
the hand of death has not pressed so heavily upon our body. 

We record however with sorrow the death of an Ex- 
Chancellor of our University, The Marquis of Curzon, our 
Chancellor from 1899 to 1904. He illuminated and adorned 
every work to which he set his hand, literary, political and 
educational and as Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and Chancellor of our 
sister University of Oxford he has left behind him a name 
which will always be memorable both in India and in Great 
Britain. His love for Calcutta is enshrined in the pages of 
the book which was published shortly after his death and to 
which he had devoted the scanty hours of leisure left to him 
in a life devoted to the service of India and of his Motherland. 

Lord Carmichael too, our Rector from 1912-1917, has 
recently passed away. His genial and kindly personality 
is still fresh in our memories and his interest in India remained 
unabated until the end. 

Heath has also removed a very distinguished scholar in 
Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, who was an Honorary Fellow of 
this University for many years and whose scholarly reputation 
for Sanskritic learning extended far beyond the confines of 
India. 

In August last death also removed from amongst us a 
very familiar figure within these walls for many years, 
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Mahendranath Bay, Dean of the Faculty of Law and an 
elected Fellow of this University from the year 1891. 

He served this University in many capacities, as an 
Examiner, as a member of various Boards of Studies and 
Faculties, as President of the Board of Accounts and as a 
Member of the Syndicate. A distinguished Mathematician, 
an able and accomplished lawyer and above all a courteous 
and kindly gentleman. We shall long miss him from our 
midst. 

Death has also claimed during the past year Mr. 
Sarodaranjan Roy who for many years served the cause of 
education as Principal of Vidyasagar College and we have 
also to record the deaths during the past year of two distin¬ 
guished graduates of the University, Chittaranjan Das and 
Surendra Nath Bannerjee. The political life of India and of 
this Province had claimed them as her own and their names 
will ever be remembered in that connection but we are proud 
to number them amongst the alumni of Calcutta University 
and we gratefully record the services which Surendra Nath 
Bannerjee rendered to education as a teacher at the old 
Metropolitan College (now the Vidyasagar College), at the 
City College, and at the Presidency Institution which we 
know as llipon College and as member of the Senate from 
1905 to 1909, and we are likewise grateful for the service 
Chittaranjan Pas rendered to education whilst Mayor of this 
City in laying the groundw^ork of primary education under 
the aegis of the Corporation. 


The Tosi-Oradmfe JDepariment. 

I now turn to the Post-Graduate Department w^hich has 
occupied a good deal of the energies of the University during 
the past year. 

At the time of the last Convocation the Post-Graduate 
Committee, which had been appointed by the Senate on the 
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27th September, 1924), to ascertain if retrenchment in the 
Department was possible and to consider whether the pay 
and conditions of employment and service of the teaching 
staff was satisfactory, and to make recommendations to these 
ends, was still sitting. Its report is now a matter of history 
and the details of its recommendations are well known to 
you. Its labours as you know were heavy and its sittings 
which began in November, 1921 did not end until the 9th 
May, 1925. In all it held some 73 meetings and the Senate 
occupied some five sittings in considering its recommenda¬ 
tions and I should like to take this opportunity of expressing 
the thanks of the University to those who took part in its 
deliberations and who devoted their times so assiduously 
and ungrudgingly to this work. It is invidious perhaps to 
mention any names in this connection but I do desire to take 
this opportunity of expressing ray own thanks to the 
Honorary Secretary of that Committee, Mr. Pramathanath 
Baneijee, for his untiring labour in this connection and 
to Mr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee for his work at the conclud¬ 
ing stages of our deliberations which made possible the 
completion of the report in the month of May. 

The investigation, I can say without hesitation, was a 
thorough one. We explored every department of Post-Gra¬ 
duate work and if the enquiry did not disclose the possibili¬ 
ties of the retrenchment for which some of us hoped the 
Committee have the satisfaction of knowing that their labours 
have resulted in putting the finances of the Department on 
a stable footing and of removing the sense of uncertainty 
amongst the workers in the Department which had hung 
over their heads as a heavy cloud for months, and I may 
say for years. The corollary of the conclusion of the work 
of the Committee and of the adoption of the report by the 
Senate with some slight modifications was the settlement 
with Government of the recurring grant to be made for the 
work of the Department. With a view to arrive at this you, 
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Sir, were good enough .to invite representatives of the Univer¬ 
sity to a Conference at Darjeeling in the early days of 
September last. The first meeting took place under your 
Chairmanship and the second was presided over by Sir Abdur 
Eahim, who was then the Member of your Executive Coun¬ 
cil in charge of Education. These meetings were followed 
by a further Conference in the early days of January of this 
year. Meantime the accounts of the University had been 
subjected to a thorough and searching scrutiny at the hands 
of the Finance Department and the Education authorities 
of the Government. And although the amount of the grant 
still awaits the final sanction of the Legislative Council we 
are not without hope tliat these meetings have paved the 
way for a settlement of this much vexed question which the 
University can accept as equitable and which should stand for 
the next five years. I hope, Sir, that you will allow me to offer 
to you as Chancellor of the University our grateful appreciation 
of what you have done to make this settlement possible. 

We realise the difiiculty of the position for you ; as 
Chancellor you had to consider the claims and needs of the 
University whilst as head of the Province you had to bear in 
mind the manifold claims that come from all quarters for 
financial assistance from the funds at the disposal of Govern¬ 
ment. I doubt if the satisfactory settlement, which we have 
reason to hope may be reached, would have been possi le 
without your intervention and I feel sure that it will be a 
source of satisfaction to you to feel that your exertions to 
this end have not been in vain. 

The position of a University seeking assistance frohi 
Government is always a difficult one. It has to assert and 
maintain its cherished independence free from Government 
control on the one hand and on the other to satisfy Govern¬ 
ment that its claim for assistance is well founded. It has to 
insist that there should be; no Government control or direction 
of its academic activities and to maintain that of those 

17 
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activities it must be the solo and only judge, it has at the same 
time to justify its claim for a grant by showing that there is 
no undue waste in its administration. I trust that as a 
result of the settlement at which we hope to arrive the Uni¬ 
versity may be free to carry on its activities and to improve 
and shape and extend those activities without recourse to 
Government and that for the next live years the financial 
assistance now to be accorded to the University by Govern¬ 
ment may enable the University to continue and improve its 
work and that there may be no further recourse to Govern¬ 
ment except perhaps for any necessary capital expenditure 
on new buildings. 

I feel sure that it is in the best interests of the University 
that the settlement now to be arrived at should be a final one 
for at least a period of years. After the Darjeeling Con¬ 
ference, to which I have referred, the University felt itself 
free to make the too long delayed appointments in the Post- 
Grad; ate Department in the place of the existing appoint¬ 
ments which had expired on tlie 3‘st May last and which had 
been renewed temp)rarily pending the financial settlement 
with Government. 

The Appointments Board, which had been formed as a 
result of the recommendations of the Post-Graduate Commit¬ 
tee, met in November and spent two very strenuous weeks in 
scrutinising the work and qualifications of the candidates 
for appointments, helped by the recommendations of the 
respective Boards of Studies and of the Executive Committees 
of the two Post-Graduate Councils of Arts and Science. The 
Board had a difficult and delicate task : they were limited on 
the one hand by the resources at their disposal which were 
conditioned by the calculations upon which the application 
for Governm'mt assistance was based and on the other hand 
there were the claims to be considered of those who had been 
ill-paid for some time and who had stood by the University 
in difficult and critical times. 
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I have nrt doubt t’hat the decisions of the Appointments 
Board which have now been confirmed bv the Senate have not 
commanded universal approval; we are none of us the best 
judges of our own worth, but I can claim that these appoint¬ 
ments have been made and the salaries fixed after due and 
car(^ful scrutiny of conflicting claims and with an honest 
desire to be fair to all concerned. 

We can now' claim that the Post Graduate Department 
is established on a firm an unshakeable basis and long may it 
flourish. 

I hope it will now devote itself to an earnest scrutiny of 
such weakness as time has disclosed and to such improvement 
as may be possible in its teaching and curriculum. 

It was founded on high hopes and aspirations for the 
development of knowledge and culture and research and it has 
to justify these aspirations in the years to come. No doubt 
much good work has been produced but w'e must be satisfied 
with nothing but the highest standards of excellence if we are 
to prove ourselves not unworthy of the hopes of those to whom 
it ow'es its existence. 

I do very earnestly hope that the work of the department 
will be tested by the application of the very highest standards 
and that none shall rest satisfied until these are attained. All 
of us who have worked for this department are anxious that 
it should attain a worldwide reputation for teacliing and 
research and I hope that now that the financial position is 
assured that this may be attained. 

Uesearch Work of Post-Graduate Dtpartment, 

I should like to refer for a moment to some of the 
Research work carried out in the Post-Graduate Departments 
since the last Convocation. I turn first to the Department 
of Science. 

Professor Raman, Palit Professor of Physics, reports 
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that the work carried out bv himself and his collaborators has 
resulted in developments in three directions, firstly, in the 
discovery of a new optical phenomenon exhibited by all liquid 
surfaces generally, the study of which is of significance from 
the standpoint of molecular physics and physical chemistry. 
Three papers on the work done by him in this subject in 
collaboration with Mr. L. A. Ramdas have been published by 
the Royal Society and a new pathway of investigation into 
the nature of liquid surfaces and their molecular behaviour 
has been opened up. Secondly, as a result of investigations 
carried on by Professor Raman in collaboration with Professor 
Sogani of the Benares Hindu University a new optical effect 
shown by emulsions has been discovered and a first instalment 
of the work is appearing in the Philosophical Magazine, 
Thirdly, the Professor reports an extension of his studies of 
the scattering of light in fluids which have resulted in 
showing that the method enables the finding of the structure 
of molecules by optical observation and one of his pupils, Dr. 
Eamanathan, has investigated by this new'^ method one of 
the most fundamental problems of organic chemistry, viz., 
the structure of the benzene ring and this w^ork is being 
published by the Royal Society. 

Professor Raman further reports the following work done 
on special optical problems : 

(a) A paper contributed by him to the October number of 
the Philosophical Magazine showing that the ideas of a familiar 
optical phenomenon, total reflection, must be revised and that 
in^reality there is never any total reflection. 

(d) The publication in the Journal of the Optical Society 
of America, in collaboration with Mr. Kedareswar Banerji, 
of the results of optical studies of the deformations occurring 
in the impact of solids. ^ 

(g) The publication in the transactions of the Oftieal 
Society of London of investigations carried out by hiioas \dth 
Mr. S. K.. Dutta of 8t. Xavier’s College on the Theory of 
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Brewster's Bands! Professor Raman has also lectured at 
Patna University on the differentiation of X-Rays, in Moscow 
in German, on the Structure of the Benzene Molecule 
before the Mendeleff Congress of Chemistry and before the 
Physical Institutes in Leningrad and Moscow during his visit 
to attend the bi-centenary of the Academy of Science of Russia. 

Professor Raman is also engaged' in writing a book on 
his investigations on Light Scattering and is contributing four 
chapters on the Theory of Musical Instruments to the new 
Handbook des Physik. 

Professor Raman has recently placed before the 
University a scheme for the development of research in 
Physics which involves the building and equipment of a 
special laboratory adjoining the College of Science 

I have no doubt of the need of such a laboratory if a great 
school of Physics is to be developed by the University but un¬ 
fortunately the University has no funds available for this 
purpose and under the terms of tlie Palit Trust capital ex¬ 
penditure of this nature cannot be undertaken out of this 
Trust Fund. I commend this scheme to any would-be bene¬ 
factor of the University as I feel sure it would add lustre to 
the name of the University throughout the world and benefit 
the scientific advance of India. 

Sir Prafullachandra Ray, Palit Professor of Chemistry, 
to whom we are indebted botli for the original work which 
he has carried out and for his splendid results as a teacher 
of others, reports researches carried on with his students 
during the year in 

(1) Varying Valencies of Platinum with reference to Mercaptanic 
Radicals. 

(&) Chain Compounds of Sulphur. 

(3) Synthesis of Cyclic Polysulphides. 

(4) Synthesis of Condensed Heterocyclic systems. 

(6) Constitution of Complex Platinum Compounds derived from 
Ethyl Sulphide. 

(6) Studies of Isomorphous Alum. 
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And various other researches have been carried on under his 
direction in dyes and other things. 

Professor H. K. Sen has been engaged in investigations 
into the following and other subjects : 

(a) ”’emperature of a HydroeHibon Flamt*. 

(^) Synthesis in the Quinoline and isoqninoline senes. 

(c) The Heat Balance m an Oil Fired Glass Furnace. 

(d) A Theory of Alcoholic Fermentations. 

(e) The Electrical Nature of Fermentation. 

(/) Ultramarine Blue from Indian Haw Materials. 


Professor J. N. Mookerjee (Khaira Professor of Chemistry) 
has carried on investiorations into “ Coagulation ” w'hich have 
been published in the Annual Heports of the London Chemical 
Society on the progress of Chemistry, and he has a long list 
of other research work to his credit. 

Prof. P. C. Mitter has devoted his research rauinly to tlie 
Synthesis of lUibiadin, a natural dyestuff occurring in Madder 
Root. • 

Mr. Pabitranath Dasgupta lias published papers in the 
Journal of the India Chemical Society on— 

(I) Now Mer<‘Uiy Ammonia (’ompounds. 

(•!) Cobalti-Ammine Chromates 

(•S) Metallic Compounds of Rubeanie acid. 

(4") Complex Iodides of Tin and Autimony. 

Professor Agarkar (Ghose Professor of Botany) has been 
engaged amongst other work on the Flora of Central Nepal 
and students under him have been engaged in studies of the 
Lichens of Bengal and the Bengal Flora. 

Mr. Sinha (Professor of Botany, Presidency College) has 
to his credit an original paper on the Antiquity and Thera¬ 
peutic uses of the Indian Spikenard and he has published 
other original work. 

Mr. Dasgupta, one of the lecturers in Geology has written 
amongst other papers one on the Prevision of Earthquakes. 
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And other lecturers have research work to tlieir credit 
which time and space do not permit me to refer to in detail. 

A'fs liesearch. 

The Post-Graduate Department in Arts can point to a 
very considerable number of original papers and books publish¬ 
ed during the session 1925-2G which include contributions 
from all the Arts Departments. I can only refer to a few^ of 
them this afternoon but I hope that those w’hos(5 w'ork I do not 
specifically mention will realise that my omission is due to no 
disparagement of their w'ork hut that 1 am constrained by con¬ 
ditions of time and space from mentioning every one. Our 
two Philosophy Professors—Dr. Hiralal Haidar and Professor 
lladhakrishnan—have respectively produced w’orks on British 
Neo-Hegelianism and on Indian Philosophy. In Anthropo¬ 
logy liao Bahadur Ananthakrishna Iyer has produced his third 
volume on Cochin Tribes and Castes. In Economics Mr. 
Prafullacliandra Ghosh has written on “ A Study of Indian 
Poverty ” and Mr. Ramchandra Rao on “ Indian Economic 
Progress” and “The Economics of the Leather Trade and 
Industry.” 

Of our W'orkers in Cora})arative Philology Dr. Tarapore- 
w^ala has w^ritten on “ The History of Writing ” and “ The 
Religion of Zarathustra ” and Mr. Bijaychandra Mazumdar 
on “ Orissa in the Making.” 

In the Indian Vernacular Department Dr, Dineshchandra 
Sen has produced his second volume of Eastern Bengal Ballads, 
The History Department show^s a long list including works 
by Dr. G. N. Banerjee on “Kliraer Civilisation,” by Mr. 
Surendranath "'en on the Portuguese connection w’ith India 
emliodying some of his researches into the records at Goa, bv 
Dr. Stella Kramrisch on Indian Sculpture and Gupta Sculpture, 
by Mr. R. Kimura on Buddhism and we have from Dr. Abinash- 
chandra Das Vol. II of his work on Rig-Vedic Culture, 
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In Pali we have work from Dr. Benimadhab Barua on 
“Asoka’s Dharma” and from Dr. Nalinaksha Datta on 
“ The History of the spread of Buddhism.” Prom the 
departn>«nt of English we have a work on “ The Origin 
and Development of the Bengali Language” from Dr. 
Sunitikumar Chatterjee and “ Studies in Spencer ” from 
Mr. Mohinimohan Bhattacharya. In the Sanskrit Department 
Dr. Probhatchandra Chakravarti has produced a translation of 
the Mahabhashya of Patanjali and Pandits Ananthakrishna 
Sastri, Sitaram Sastri and Araareswar Thakur have respectively 
produced the following works : “A Commentary on Vedanta- 
paribhasa,” “An Original Treatise in Sanskrit Pratisakya 
Samiska ” and “ The Law of Treasure-trove in Ancient 
India.” 

The Matriculation Megulations and the Secondary Board. 

The Post-Graduate Department has detained me so long 
that I can only deal very briefly with what remains. 

I should like however to refer shortly to two matters vitally 
affecting the 900 Secondary Schools working under the Univer¬ 
sity. I mean the Matriculation Regulations and the proposed 
Secondery Board. Both these questions have occupied the 
time and attention of the University since the last Convocation, 
We submitted some months ago to Government our reply to 
the criticisms directed against our proposed new Matriculation 
Regulations and we are awaiting their reply. These Regula¬ 
tions, as you know, include a provision for the introduction of 
vernacular teaching in the schools, a reform recommended by 
the University Commission and already too long delayed. I 
am not unmindful that as regards the Province of Assam 
difficulties present themselves and the University will carefully 
consider any proposal designed to safeguard the schools in 
those districts of Assam, where the introduction of teaching in 

vernacular would present difficulties owing to local 
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language conditions and the regulations as prepared by the 
University contain provisions designed to operate to this end. 

I am told that special measures may be necessary in some 
districts in the interest of the Urdu-speaking Mahofnedan 
student but I venture to think that here again the provisions 
of the regulations which we have drafted will secure this, but 
I can say that the University are prepared to sympatheti¬ 
cally consider all such cases where special consideration is 
nece'ssary. We desire to see education spreading amongst 
our Mahomedan fellow subjects in the Province and I am 
sure I voice the view of the University when I say that 
they are prepared to assist towards this end with all the 
means at their disposal. I have anxiously asked for figures 
of the number of Urdu-speaking students and of their 
geographical location, but so far I regret to say that I have 
asked in vain, but I can promise on behalf of the University 
that directly these figures are forthcoming they will be sympa¬ 
thetically considered by the University and efforts made to show 
special consideration to each case. The establishment of a 
Secondary Board, again anotlier recommendation of the Com¬ 
mission, was considered at a Conference between Government 
and the University which was held in April last and although 
the University w^ere unable to agree to the proposals then 
put forward they have since submitted their proposals for 
the consideration of Government and are awaiting a reply. 

Both in the interest of the University, heavily over¬ 
burdened as it is with detailed work whieh diminishes the 
time available for dealing with directly University problems, 
and in the interest of the schools themselves, who require 
more attention than the University is in a position to 
give, it is urgently necessary that some agreement should be 
arrived at between Government and the University upon this 
question. It is not I think impossible that agreement should 
be reached but I desire to emphasise what I have said elsewhere 
that the University are bound to insist upon three conditions: 

18 
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(1) That the Board must be an independent‘body. 

(2) That the Matriculation Examination must remain under the Uni¬ 
versity. 

(3) That the establishment of the Board must not impair the finances 
of the University. 

Other problems affecting the Schools which have occupied 
the attention of the tlniversity during the past year are the 
preparation of a Code to regulate the position of teachers in 
non-Government Schools and the question of the pay and 
prospects of teachers in those Schools. 

I am glad to say that considerable progress has been 
made in the preparation of a Code and a Committee is sitting 
to this end and we are fortunate to have on that Committee 
two such experts as the Director of Public Instruction and 
Mr. Stapleton, the Principal of Presidency College, so I 
hope that a satisfactory Code may be produced and that the 
teachers may be free from any undue interference in their 
work by School Committees and may obtain greater security 
of tenure in their appointments. 

As to the improvement in pay, the University in ]^y 
last issued a Circular (No. 228) to all the non-Governraent 
Schools in the Province which I hope will mark the beginning 
of an improvement in the pay of teachers in the schools which 
is still however far too low. I am glad to say that many 
schools have already fallen in with the suggestions of the 
circular and raised the pay of their staff. In the same circular 
we have insisted on the introduction of a Provident Pund and 
in many schools this has already been started. 

Improvement of pay and prospects must be gradual yet 
progressive and it is not possible for the University “by a 
stroke of the pen ” to raise the salaries to the standard to 
which we must aim at attaining. This must be done gradually 
and a too rapid rise would only result in the destruction of 
many of the existing schools in districts where they are badly 
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wanted which would not be in the interests either of the 
teachers themselves or of the scholars of those schools. 


, The University Press. 

The University Press has again done good work during 
the past year and some 40 books have been published dealing 
with various subjects, Ethnology, Banking, Bengal Life, 
Evolution of Law, Economics, Vedantic Thought and so on. 
In addition the Press has produced various selections for use 
at the Matriculation and Intermediate Examinations, the sales 
of which go to swell the scanty resources of the University. 
I commend to your consideration the Descriptive Catalogue 
of Publications issued by the Calcutta University Press which 
speaks far better than I can do of the work which the Press 
is and has been doing; this catalogue is being widely distri¬ 
buted and the Press has established exchange relations with 
most of the Universities in Europe and America. I should 
like before I leave the subject to express my appreciation of 
the work done on behalf of the Press by the Press and 
Publications Committee and by the Assistant Kegistrar. 


Benefactions. 


We express our thanks for the benefactions received 
during the year: Maharaja Sir Bir Mirtroday Singh Deo 
Dharmanidhi Jnan Gunakar, Ruling Chief, Sripur, has given 
a further sum of Rs. 33,000 for the creation of a Chair in 
Uriya : the widow of the late Director of Public Instruction, 
Dr. Dunn, made over to the University her late husband's 
collection of books, and we have to thank Mr. Bijaybasanta 
Basak for a 5 H.P. Motor and Hydro-extractor for use in the 
workshop of the Applied Chemistry Department and we note 
that the gift was prompted by appreciation of the valuable 
services rendered by Prof. H. K. Sen to the donor’s firm. 

I would that the list were larger and I should like once 
more to commend to the generosity of the Province the 
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multifarious needs of the University both for the endowment 

of Chairs and for the development of research. I would that 

the princely gifts which we read of from time to time given 

to Universities in America and in Great Britain may find an 

echo here and that another Sir Rashbehary Ghose and Sir 

Taraknath Palit may be forthcoming from amongst us. It 

is from such sources rather than from Government aid that 

* 

I would have the University look for assistance in the future. 

Boctorates. 

The following Doctorates of Philosophy have been con¬ 
ferred during the period under review: On Binodbehari 
Datta whose subject was “ Town Planning in Ancient India,” 
on Nalinaksha Datta whose subject was “ Early History of 
the Spread of Buddhism and the Buddhist Schools,” on Rama- 
krishna Rai whose subject was “ Emerson, his Genius and 
Prestige,” on Satyacharan Law whose subject was “ Pet Birds 
of Bengal,” and on Bhanubliusan Das Gupta whose subject 
was “ Paper Currency in India, a historical and critical 
study.” And Sasibhusan Mali was awarded a Doctorate of 
Science for a Thesis on “ A critical review of Trouton’s Law 
and its applicability at the Tripa point.” 

Scholarshipfi. 

The Palit Eoreign Scholarship was awarded to Dr. Jogen- 
dranath Bardhan, and Ghosh Travelling Pellowships were 
awarded to Dr. Surendranath Sen, Mr. Sunilchandra Bose and 
Dr. Sudhamoy Ghosh. 

Asutosh Building. 

A notable event in the history of the University was tho 
opening on the 29th June of the Asutosh Building erected 
on the old Eish Market site. 

It was named after the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee to 
whose energy and inspiration it largely owes its erection. 

This has to some extent relieved the grave congestion of 
the Post-Graduate Department but additional accommodation 
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is urgently required for this Department, for the Law College 
and for the Students’ Welfare Department and for the Uni¬ 
versity Corps and I do hope that in the near future we shall 
see another storey added to the existing building. 

This reference to Sir Asutosh Mookerjee reminds me 
that the Law College in order to commemorate his memory 
and his association with the College have set aside out of its 
accumulated funds a sum of Rs. 20,000* to be known as “ The 
Ashutosh Readership Uund ” the income of which is to be 
applied in providing a stipend for the Reader who is to be 
annually appointed and the first course of lectures in this 
connection is to be delivered at the end of this year. It is 
also hoped to further commemorate his name by endowing a 
Chair in some arts subject to be called “ The Asutosh Chair.” 

St?tdents’ Welfare Committee. 

Before I conclude I should like to make a reference to 
the Avork during the past year of the Students’ Welfare Com¬ 
mittee. They have continued their investigations into the 
health and physical conditions of the students of the Univer¬ 
sity with a zeal and energy which is worthy of all praise. 
The investigations have extended to the dietary and physical 
training of students and the Committee have made some 
valuable suggestions with regard to dietary as a result of an 
enquiry into the food supplied at various University and 
College Hostels. As to physical training schemes have been 
prepared and they are being submitted to the Colleges for an 
expression of their views and it is hoped in the near future to 
introduce some scheme for compulsory physical training of 
students during a part of their College Course. 

The Senate has recently passed a resolution for the 
compulsory Military Training of all Students. How far this 
is possible I do not know but I should like to commend to 
students the University Training Corps whose annual Train¬ 
ing Camp on the Maidan I visited in December last. I was 
much struck by what I saw and I would take this opportunity 
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of expressing on behalf of the University our grateful thanks 
to Mr. Justice Rankin, who commands the Corps, and to 
Captain Hyde, the Adjutant, for the valuable and pain^aking 
work they have done on its behalf. ? 

Once more I have to tender my thanks to those Gentle¬ 
men who have worked with me on the Syndicate and in the 
Senate and on the various Committees which have sat 
throughout the year. Our task has been a heavy one and I 
hope our labours have not been in vain. I should like also 
in this connection to record ray grateful appreciation of the 
assistance I have always ungrudgingly received from the 
Registrar, from the Controller of Examinations and from 
other officials of the University. 

I have only been able in the course of this Address to 
deal with a few of the problems which are confronting the 
University at the present time. There are many others, 
constructive and administrative, which have to be faced. 

■ The activities of this University are many and far-reach¬ 
ing and we must beware lest the larger problems which have 
to be faced are lost sight of in the minutioe of details Avhich 
press upon us day by day. 

The problem of the future careers of our students is one 
of these problems that I suppose presses insistently upon all 
of us. I am continually coming across the finished products 
of our University, many of them with excellent University 
careers behind them, seeking for employment. 

How far the University can help in this direction is a 
matter which calls for consideration. I am reminded that it 
was with the help of this University that Captain Petavel as 
a Lecturer in the Post-Gradual Depa-rtment on the Poverty 
Problem was enabled to develop his scheme for dealing with 
middle class unemployment, for which he claims to have 
found a solution and I am only sorry that he has been unable 
from lack of funds to demonstrate the working 1)f his scheme 
on a large scale, for it is by such a demonstration that it can 
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alone be tested and I hope that some rich and generous donor^ 
may eaiable this to be done at an early date. 

I “dp not desire however to end this address upon a 
despondent note. 

No one who has seen the work of the University at 
close quarters as I have done during the last eighteen 
months can but feel proud of the great edifice which the 
labours of our predecessors have created; imperfections ho 
doubt there are; improvements in many directions have to 
be carried out but the establishment of the Post-Graduate 
Department has paved the way for a real advance of learning. 
Under the aegis of this department we are assisting in the 
rediscovery and interpretation of the an^cient learni|ig of 
India, we are advancing with no uncertain steps -in the 
investigations of the new problems wjiicli modern scientific 
research and discovery are almost daily propounding and 
solving and we are endeavouring to approach the problems of 
government, of civic development, of economic advance and 
of industry fortifl.ed with the knowledge gained by a scientific 
study of those subjects. I wish the University in the years 
which are to come unbrokeh and unclouded prosperity and 
when the time comes, a few months lienee, for me to lay 
down the office which I now hold I shall always look back 
with pleasure on the small part I have been privileged to 
play in the work of tlie University and I shall watch with 
interest and wdth sympathy the part which Calcutta University 
is playing in the advancement of learning. 

To those students whom I have to-d^^ admitted to degrees 
I wish successful and pr^sperq|Ls careers in the occupations to 
which they may be called. 

I hope in the years which are to come they will bear 
themselves manfully in the struggles which lie before them, 
forgetful of self, mindful of others and living ever as true and 
faithful servants of their fellows and of the motherland which 
bids them to her service. 
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His Excellency the Chancellor’s Speech 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I address you this year with the knowledge that four years 
have passed since I first became your Chancellor and that but one 
year remains in which I may continue to share with you some 
responsibility for the wT.lfare of this great TIniversity. 

As I look back on the years that have passed, I am stiaick by 

the extent to which my ability to be of service to you has been 

diminished bv the fact that I am also the Governor of the Province. 
«/ 

In England, there is a legal convention that the King can do no 
wrong. In Bengal, I find tlu're is a political convention that the 
Governor can do no right. It is undoubtedly unfortunate for the 
University to have for its Chancellor one who is so seriously handi¬ 
capped. This dual role, which has licen entrusted to me by 
statute, is a veiy difficult one to fulfil. The good intentions and 
benevolent efforts of Chancellor Jekyll are for ever being frustrated 
by the evil reputation of Governor ITyde ! I ri'alize now, as I look 
back, that at these annual convocations in the ])ast 1 have made 
the mistake of trying to persuade you that Hyde was really as good 
a man as Jekyll. In the belief that you would naturally trust your 
Chancellor I have asked you to show equal confidence in the Gov¬ 
ernment of which he was also the head. I hav(; found, however, 
that your instinctive mistrust of the Governor has determined your 
attitude towards your Chancellor when you found him to be the 
same man. This year I propose to correct that mistake. I shall 
not say one word to you as Governor of the Pi'ovincc. I disown 
that wicked person altogether. I speak only as your Chancellor, 
and I shall revicAV the past year as the Vice-Chancellor has done 
from the standpoint of the T'niv#sity alone. 

In the first place, let me congratulate the University upon the 
unconditional surrender of the Government in the matter of a grant 
for the Post-Graduate Department. You know, of course, how 
urgently we have represented to the Government the needs of this 
Department and how long we have waited for a satisfactory answer. 

A year ago we were promised help and asked to retrench our ex- 
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penditure. Then wo appointed a Committee to go into the whole 
question. That Committee conducted a most laborious examina¬ 
tion of the position and, after much heated discussion, during 
which both sides showed commendable dignity and forbearance, 
came to a conclusion which was accepted by all and formulated a 
demand for three lakhs of rupees. ■Still the Government hesitated 
and questioned. Conferences and correspondence continued up to 
the end of the year. Then came complete silence, which was 
broken only yesterday when the Hon’ble Finance Member an¬ 
nounced in the Legislative Council the complete surrender of the 
Government and the provision in this year’s budget for the full 
University demand! How was it that this signal victory was at 
last accomplished? Ladies and gentlemen, I will tell you how it 
was done. I will give you a peep behind the scenes. 1 will reveal 
to you an important State secret. As the Chancellor of the 
University I secured the assistance of the Hon’ble Member in 
charge of Education and together we went in deputation to the 
Governor and the Finance Member—the two most important and 
stubborn members of the Government. I think these two must 
have a double dose of the original sin shared 'by their colleagues. 
When we got there we pointed out to them that the people of 
Bengal expected the Government to contribute towards a per¬ 
manent memorial to Sir Asutosh Mookerjee; we argued that the 
best memorial they could erect was the stabilization of the depart¬ 
ment which represented his life’s w'ork ; we further explained that 
the differences between them and the University were merely a 
matter of arithmetic, and we urged them not to spoil the effect 
of a generous act by a petty squabble about insignificant details. 
We argued with them for a long time; at first the task seemed 
hopeless, but at last we warmed their cold hearts, we widened their 
poor narrow little minds, and we w'on from them a grudging con¬ 
sent ! In order to make our victory quite sure we then went—all 
four of us—the Chancellor, the Governor, the Education Member 
and the Finance Member—and tackled the other three members of 
the Government, whom we overpowered by force of numbers! 
The result is, gentlemen, that if the University figures prove to be 
correct, we shall receive three lakhs of rupees; if not, we shall 
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receive three lakhs of rupees, less the amount by which our 
estimates of income are found to be in defect of the actual receipts. 
Mr. Donald, the Member in charge of Education, is present here 
to-day and I am glad to take this opportunity of expressing to him 
the thanks of the University for the help he gave me on that occa¬ 
sion, and my own sympathy with him in having, like myself, to 
support a dual personality ! The method so successfully employed 
on this occasion I hope to employ with equal success in other 
matters which are pending between the (xovernment and the 
University. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am delighted to hear of the amount 
of recognized research work that the University is producing and 
I trust, now that our workers are freed from anxiety as to their 
future, that the record of the University in this respect will con¬ 
tinue to improve. I am glad, especially to note that Professor 
Kaman, who combines with Sir Jagadis Bose and Hir P. C. Kay to 
form our local scientific constellation, consisting of three stars of 
high magnitude, each with its revolving satellites, continues to 
add lustre and reputation to the University which he has adopted 
as his own. I take this opportunity also of congratulating him 
upon his recent visit to Russia, and I feel sure that he impressed his 
hosts quite as much as they impressed him. 

I now leave the Post-Graduate Department with an assured 
future and an ever-increasing reputation for scholarship and re¬ 
search, and I ask you to direct your attention to tlic colleges and 
the schools. They after all form the foundation of our University 
and we must not neglect the foundatioJis while we are strengthen¬ 
ing the roof. The revision of the Matriculation Regulations is 
urgent and the revised proposals of the University are now await¬ 
ing the approval of Government. With the help of the Education 
Member, which recent experience justifies me in counting upon, 
I have every hope that T may obtain from them an early and satis¬ 
factory decision in this matter also. Among the proposals of the 
University is the far-reaching one that Bengali should replace 
English as the language of instruction and examination in the 
schools. I am not able to tell you what the attitude of the Govern¬ 
ment on this matter may be, but T should like to say something 
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about it as Chancellor. It has always struck me, when I have 
visited the schools in this country, that, in addition to having to 
acquire a knowledge of several languages, the scholars are severely 
handicapped by having to study every subject in the medium of a 
foreign language, and I am certain that this must considerably 
retard their progress. I have, therefore, complete sympathy with 
those who would like to see the mother-tongue substituted for Eng¬ 
lish. Unfortunately, as happens so often in India, the application 
of sucli a principle is not nearly so simple as it appears. If Bengali 
were the motlier-tongue of all the scholars in the schools of Bengal, 
the principle for which the University contends could and would 
have been iipplied before now. The only difficulty is that there 
are many scholars to whom Bengali is as much a foreign language 
as English. What then is to be done in such a case? There are 
two principles which must, I think, be conceded, and if they are 
accepted, a solution should not be difficult. The first is that the 
interests of a majority should not be completely subordinated to 
those of a minority. If it be in the interest of the large majority 
of Bengali students that they should receive instruction in the 
Bengali language, then they should not be compelled to receive 
their instruction in English, merely because a smaller number of 
children have a different mother-tongue. That, I think, is a pro¬ 
position which cannot be seriously contested. 

But an equally important principle is that the interests of 
minorities, if they are sufficiently important, are entitled to some 
consideration at the hands of majorities, otherwise the tyranny of 
majority rule may be as great as any other kind of tyranny. For 
instance, it is recognized, I believe, by everyone that you could not 
force students in Assam to receive instruction in Bengali merely 
because their schools are affiliated to Calcutta University. The 
interests of a large minority of Urdu-speaking Muhammadans in 
Bengal itself ai-e equally entitled to consideration. We must not 
forget that even if the number of Moslems in Bengal, whose 
mother-tongue is Urdu be small, they will have the sympathy of 
millions, if their interests are not adequately safeguarded. 

There is another consideration which must not be lost sight of 
in the interest of all the students, whether Hindu or Muham- 
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madan. A good knowledge of English is so necessary to the study 
of any technical subject that it would be a serious handicap to the 
students if the teaching of English, as a separate subject, were 
allowed to deteriorate. I hope, therefore, that if the main prin¬ 
ciple is conceded, the University authorities will consider in a 
liberal spirit how the interests of minorities may be safeguarded 
and will take steps to secure an improvement in the teaching of 
English at the same time that English is abandoned as the medium 
of instruction in all subjects. 

There is one other comment which I should like to make while 
I am on this subject. This change, which the University has ask¬ 
ed for, is not, as some have suggested, a reversal of Lord 
Macaulay’s education policy, but rather a recognition of the com¬ 
pletion of its purpose. In Lord Macaulay’s time it was certain, 
in the words of the Committee of Public Instruction of that day, 
that ‘ ‘ the vernacular languages contained neither the literary nor 
scientific information necessary for a liberal education.” 
Macaulay aimed at creating a body of Indians who would among 
other things refine the vernacular dialects of the country, and by 
enriching them with the terms of science borrowed from the 
nomenclature of the West, render them by degrees fit vehicles for 
conveying knowledge to the great mass of the population. If you 
are convinced that the time has come when your mother-tongue 
should be entrusted with the task of conveying all the knowledge 
required in schools, it is merely a triumphant vindication of that 
policy. The late Mr. J. D. Anderson described Bengali as ” one 
of the great expressive languages of the world, capable of being 
the vehicle of as great things as any speech of men.” A language 
which can be described in such words is surely a fit vehicle for the 
instruction of the boys and girls of Bengal. 

There is one other subject referred to by the Vice-Chancellor 
on which I should like to comment. 

Now that the question of the Post-Graduate Department has 
been satisfactorily settled and the revision of the Matriculation 
Eegulations is nearing accomplishment, the establishment of a 
Board to deal with Secondary Education remains the outstanding 
question which is likely to (i|^upy the attention both of the Uni- 
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versity and the Gk)verntnent in the present year. I sincerely hope 
that before Mr. Justice Greaves retires from the office of Vice- 
Chancellor and before I cease to be your Chancellor, this much- 
needed reform may be accomplished in a manner acceptable to all 
parties. The Vice-Chancellor has mentioned three conditions as 
representing the present views of the University. I can assure 
him that I find nothing to quarrel with in those conditions, though 
it must be admitted that the second involves a very real departure 
from the recommendations of the Sadler Commission. I can pro¬ 
mise him my personal co-operation to secure a settlement on these 
lines in the few months remaining to us in our respective offices. 
The speech which he has made to-day and the conferences which 
have already taken place on the subject encourage me in the belief 
that this question is now ripe for solution. The outstanding fact 
must be apparent to all of us that there is at present no real con¬ 
structive control of the school system of Bengal. I am aware of 
the devoted labours of some members of the Syndicate to whom 
deserving tribute has been paid to-day, but the deep, far-reaching 
changes required in the whole school system can only be carried 
into effect by wholetime administrators, working under a body 
possessed of a more varied experience and far more representative 
of the various interests in this province of Bengal than that which 
at present administers it. My meaning will be clear if I venture 
to remind you that the virtual administrative control of the whole 
school system of the province rests with a school committee, which 
includes no representative of industry, nor of commerce, nor of 
trade, no engineer, no doctor, no teacher in schools, no scientist, 
no representative of agriculture, no woman; it consists solely of 
members of the great profession to which you, Mr. Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor, belong, and of selected educationists. Grateful though we 
all are to its unremunerated labours, it obviously suffers from a 
lack of representative character, and is ill-devised to bear the 
weight of the increasing burden which rests upon it. 

I am glad to hear that an attempt is being made to improve 
the pay of teachers, and to protect their interests and though it 
may be impossible to proceed as fast as we should like, I would 
deprecate an excess of caution in the task of insisting that fee rates 
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adequate to produce a living wage for the teachers are charged. 
Hungry men can ill bear delay. 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, I have dealt with the matters that seem 
at the moment to offer the best prospects of an early solution. 
I wish I could see some prospect of an early inauguration of the 
three years’ Honour course in the affiliated colleges, or of an im¬ 
provement in intermediate education. I am well aware of the 
immense difficulties in the way of reform here, but I trust that 
as soon as you can obtain some respite from the other urgent 
tasks which are engaging your attention, you will attempt some 
improvement in those directions. 

You, Mr. Vice-Gliaucellor, have recently given utterance to 
your apprehensions that Bengal js falling behind intellectually 
compared with other provijiees. In so far as this is true, I think 
it is mainly due to the poor standards in the schools. But a second 
real contributing factor is the inade(juate training which students 
receive at the intermediate stage. At this stage they are taught 
in too many cases in immense classes which preclude the possibility 
of individual attention, and this at a time when they have scarcely 
learnt to carry on independent study. I am glad to know that you 
are carefully considering the request of the Government of Bengal 
that in a few cases schools shall be permitted to add small inter¬ 
mediate classes in which more individual attention may be given. 
The results of these very desirable experiments, should they take 
place, will be watched with interest. As regards the three years’ 
Honour course, I can only say that I attach much value to the 
proposal, and I hope you will not allow it to be shelved. 

It cannot fail to be a matter of regret to every member of this 
University to consider how little it has yet benefited from the wise 
counsel of the Sadler Commission. Without insisting that that 
advice was perfect, without emphasizing every detail of their 
recommendations, I am sure most of us feel that on broad issues 
they were right. But I find a tendency to challenge even some of 
their fundamental recommendations and to test over again issues 
that it was thought were at any rate theoretically decided, with 
the result that almost every University in India has benefited more 
from the labours of that Commission than the one which they 
specially sought to help. Of course, gentlemen, you have every 
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right to try over those issues once again, but if the result is inaction 
and stagnation, the service you do to your University is equivocal. 
In the words of Burke, let us “ rather run the risk of falling into 
faults in a course which leads us to act with effect and energy 
^ than to loiter out our days without blame and without use.” 
” Publiic life,” he tells us in another passage, ” is-a situation of 
power and energy; he trespasses against his duty who sleeps 
upon his watch as well as he that goes over to the enemy.” Let 
us take warning in this matter from the story of Tarquin and the 
Sibylline books. An old woman, you will remember, brought 
nine books which she stated to contain divine oracles and offered 
to sell them to the king for a certain sum. The king laughed at 
her and called her mad for demanding such a price. She then 
burnt three books and offered the six at the same price The 
king laughed all the more, ff^hcreupoii she burnt three more, and 
offered the remaining three at the original })rice. Tarquin, 
struck with her pertinacity, finally consented to give the w^hole 
price for the remaining three books. Ultimately the three books 
necame one of the most treasured possessions of the Roman Re¬ 
public, being placed under the care of 15 commissioners, whose 
dutv it was to consult them on an order of the Senate. I do not 
anticipate that the Sadler Commission’s Report will ever receive 
the veneration ultimately conceded to the Sibylline books, but by 
the continued neglect of it we are losing something we can never 
regain, just as the King of Rome lost six of the books by his 
procrastination. Everyday we loiter, the problem is becoming 
harder to solve; vested interests are growuiig up and being con¬ 
solidated; and I fear that unless we are stimulated into action by 
fear of the dire practical consequences which result from procrasti¬ 
nation, such as those which 3 nu, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, recently 
touched upon in your public pronouncement at Serampore, we 
may lose not six, but the whole nine of our Sibylline books, and 
live to regret the irretrievable loss of treasunis that with greater 
resolution and decision we might have made our own, to the 
benefit not only of ourselves, but of generations of our descendants. 

I must not forget that the object of all our solicitations, our 
work and anxious care is the student, and as the studen^ are 
present to-day in far greater number than the professors and tutors, 
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I ought properly to address the bulk of my remarks to them. I 
fear that I have devoted so much of my time to their pastors and 
masters that I must shorten the words I would otherwise gladly 
address to them. But I do desire to remind those young men and 
young women who have to-day received their degrees that they 
are at the beginning and not at the end of their education. Most 
of you have passed your last paper examination and on that I offer 
you my hearty congratulations. Looking back on my own life 
I think the day which J recall with the greatest pleasure is that on 
which I left the examination hall for the last time. But I have 
since found, as you will find in your turn, that life contains exa¬ 
minations even more testing than those of school or college, and 
as long as we live we remain on trial. You are at present like those 
persons whom Plato pictures in hjs Ecpublic as emerging suddenly 
into the light of day after having lived for long in the darkness of 
a subterranean cave. So dazzled were they at first by the glare of 
the sun that they could not distinguish clearly the many objects 
that were revealed for the first time to their enraptured gaze. Then 
when they had got used to the light and returned to their former 
cave dwelling, they could no longer see in the gloom with eyes 
that had looked upon the sun. You have emerged from the dark¬ 
ness of ignorance and the sunlight of knowledge now shiines with 
such a splendour upon your path that though it will reveal to you 
much that is new it may blind you to the true proportions and 
values of what you see. Be on your guard, therefore, against 
errors of judgment that are inevitable until experience has given 
you the necessary perspective. The best protection against such 
errors is the armour of humility. But do not mistake timidity 
for humility. Be not afraid to state your opinions and to act up 
to your principles whatever they may be, but do not assume too 
readily that either your opinions or your principles are necessarily 
infallible or superior to all others. Though you are full of light, 
and everything round you seems to be illumined with your newly 
acquired knowledge, remember that those who have been longer in 
the light will see more accurately than you do, and that even those 
who have remained in the darkness of ignorance will distinguish 
some, things within the limitations of their gloom more faithfully 
than you can with the sun in your eyes. Go forth then with con- 
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fidence tempered by humility, with courage, with enthusiasm, 
with joy, seasoned also with charity, and may the knowledge you 
have already acquired, supplemented by the experience which will 
come to you hereafter, teach you to see life steadily and to see it 

whole. 


20 
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The Financial Position of the Calcutta Uniyebaity. 

Since the transfer of the University of Calcutta to the 
control of the local Government, the University, already in 
the throes of financial agony, due largely to the sympathetic 
attitude of Sir Henry Sharp, has been repeatedly pressing 
its claims on the attention of the Government. The wide 
financial outlook of our veteran Education Minister, Sir 
Provaschandra Mitter, and his firmly established conceptions 
regarding the functions of a University, led to a tardy non¬ 
recurring grant of three lacs of rupees to the University subject 
to a variety of conditions. Credit must to some extent, 
however, be given to the short-lived administration of Mr. 
Fazlul Huq for the frank recognition of the principle that 
the University is entitled to support from the coffers of the 
State, freed from the trammels of state-intervention about un¬ 
necessary details. Then came the famous Post-Graduate Re¬ 
organisation Committee appointed by the Senate. The labours 
of the Committee in establishing the claims of the University 
upon the bounties of the State are well known. Few are the 
moments of heroics in our academic life, but the memory of 
the five days’ struggle in the Senate House is still fresh in 
our memory. Correspondence and conferences, and domiciliary 
surprise visits from the Secretariate followed, and after a long- 
drawn struggle, the Hon’ble Mr. Donald has in his budget 
included a sum ot iis. 2,43,000 for the University of Calcutta. 
This sum of money the Government has agreed to pay to the 
University for'a period of five years, and the Government has 
admitted a further liability for Rs. 57,000 if certain figures 
adopted by the Government, about which there exists a differ¬ 
ence of opinion between the University and the Government, 
prove incorrect. The demand has thus been made by the 
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Government and we trust the Bengal Legislative Council 
will in due course pass this very modest measure of financial 
assistance to the Calcutta University. So this is the story of 
that “unconditional surrender” over which H.. B. the 
Chancellor waxed so humorous on the last Convocation day. 
Neither H. E. Lord Lytton nor his advisers, we are sure, know 
it, of course, that in making the financial grant for a period of 
five years, although subject to a possible future adjustment, they 
were clearly differentiating between the Calcutta University 
and her beloved daughter at Dacca. She was blessed with a 
perpetual recurring grant of five lacs of rupees a year em¬ 
bodied in a Finance Bill—her financial position has, therefore, 
been permanently stabilised. When the Dacca Finance Bill 
was on‘the legislative anvil. Sir Abdur Bahim promised the 
Council from the Olympic heights that similar treatment 
would be accorded to the University of Calcutta. Sir Abdur 
Rahim’s regime was the period of anxious deliberation and 
mature consideration, and, when the decision was after all 
arrived at, Mr. Donald cleanly forgot the large promises of 
his predecessor in office. The reason for this differential 
treatment between Calcutta and Dacca has been given in 
language quite admirable : the finances of the University of 
Calcutta have not been subjected to the same scrutiny as 
they have been at Dacca. Our readers are probably not aware 
of the fact that under the statute the power of supervising 
the University finances is vested in the Government, and an 
ever watchful Government has not been slow to recognise 
its statutory duties and an army of auditors on a perpetual 
commission scrutinise every item of expenditure throughout 
the year. 

Apart from the character of the grant which has been pro¬ 
mised for a period Of five years, the method of the grant is subject 
to still graver objections. The Post-Graduate Reorganisation 
Committee recommended additional financial assistance to 
the UhitCrsity approximately in the following sliding scale: 
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Rs. 

1926- 17 ... ... ... 2,50,657 

1927- 28 ... ... ... ‘ 2,71,877 

1928- 29 ... ... ... 2,96,177 

1929- ;i!; ... ... ... 3,21,857 


The Government has, instead of ear-marking the sum of 
three lacs of rupees for the stabilisation and development 
of post-graduate studies in Calcutta, made a block grant of 
a sum of Es. 2,43,000. and have admitted a further possible 
liability for Rs. 57,000. In arriving at this figure, the 
Government has calculated the needs of the Post-Graduate 
Department merely, stereotyped the receipt side of the 
University budget, has not taken even the ordinary pru¬ 
dence of average calculation, and has entirely forgotten the 
other absolutely urgent requirements of the University. 

Leaving aside the trust funds with their obnoxious clause 
about Indian monopoly which has brought down such untold 
misery on the University of Calcutta, the income of the fee 
fund has been estimated by the Government at Rs. 12,25,000. 
The receipts from the various sources may be summed up 
as follows: 



Actuals, 

1922-23. 

Actuals, 

1923-24. 

Revised 

estimates, 

1924-25. 

Budget esti¬ 
mate for 
1925-26. 

1. Fees for examin- 

lis. 

8,77,245 

Rs. 

9,30,285 

Es. 

9,62,966 

Rs. 

9,51,640 

atioDs. 

2. Other fees 

43,024 

' 46,455 


42,800 

8, Miscellaneous 

30,229 

33,953 

77,670 



4. Sale proceeds of 

47,496 



University publi¬ 
cations. 

5. Contribution from 

67,000 

6,000 


12,000 

the Law College 
Fund on account 
of house rent. 

6. Contribution from 

2,50,000 

8,03,250 

2,10,084 

the Government 
to meet deficit, 

7. Miscellaneous items 

709 


• • • 

Total ... i 

13,14,996 

18,98,321 

' 14,90,289 . 

11,74,990 
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The total actual receipt for the year 1921-22 was 
Rs. 9,58,169 which we have purposely omitted to consider 
as it was a subnormal year due to causes quite well known to 
the community. If we now analyse the receipt side, we 
must inevitably come to the conclusion that the income from 
examination fees is after all a very variable source of income 
and we are all fairly agreed about one point, viz,, a further 
expansion of this source with a logical lowering of the 
standard by . the operation of the economic doctrine of 
“ supply and demand ” will not add to the usefulness or the 
eminence of an old seat of learning. When we come to 
analyse the expenditure, however, we are confronted with 
problems which require insistent solution but which it will 
be impossible for the University to solve in the near future. 
To take a very important illustration: the estimated income 
and expenditure from the fees for the various examinations 
for the current financial year was as follows : 


Examinations. 

lucomo. 

Expenditnre, 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1. Matriculation 

ii,85,000 

81,500 

%, LA., I.Sc. 

2,.58,000 

63.000 

8 B.A. (Pass) and B. Com. ... 

1,21,500 


4. B.Sc. (Pass) 

40,500 

1 43,500 

5. Extra fees, B.A, and B.Sc. (Hon.) 

6,000 


6. M.A. and M.Sc. 

40,000 

13,200 

7. Law examinations 

1,41,000 


8, M.L. 

400 

1 21,500 

9. D.L. 

200 


10. Ph.D. 

1,000 

o 

o 

11 • HvSOa *** 

400 
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Examinations. 

i 

Income. 



Rs. 

12. 

L.T. 

600 

13. 

B.T. 

2,000 

14. 

Preliminary Scientific M B. 

8,800 

15. 

First M.B. ... 

16,200 

16. 

Final M.B. ... 

23,500 

17. 

M.D., M.O. and D.P.H. ... 

2,400 

18. 

I.E. 

2,000 

19. 

B.E. ... 

1,.840 

20. 

Fees for late payment of fees 

800 


Expend! tare. 


} 


600 


1 - 


46,000 


4,800 


Expenses at 
examination 
centres— 


46,000 
Answer books 
— 20,000 


A careful analysis of the income and expenditure under the 
head “ Examinations ” will clearly show that the bulk of the 
saving is derived from a starvation of the examiners and the 
paper-setters. 

The remuneration payable to our examiners in most of 
the University examinations has suifered a setback at least 
three times ; we do not pay any travelling allowances to them 
and naturally if the theory of “ no cure, no pay holds good 
in academical circles, our examiners certainly find it very 
difficult to discharge their onerous duties. To take one 
illustration again: the law examination candidates were 
expected to pay about Rs. 1,41,000 whereas the expenditure 
under this head was expected to amount to about Rs. 21,600 
and the University does not pay one single rupee to its paper* 
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setters for the IB.L. examinations. Similarly, the internal 
examiners for the M.A. and the M.Sc. examinations do not 
get anything paid for their troubles in the matter of 
paper-setting : the external examiners cannot'attend examina¬ 
tions or meetings of the Boards of Examiners as no travelling 
allowance whatsoever is paid to them. The expenses under 
the headings “ Expenses at Examination Centres—Es. 46,000 ” 
and “ Answer Books—Rs. 20,000 ” require a word of 
comment. The remuneration that the University pays to 
the invigilators at the various examination centres is so 
very low that it becomes impossible to find respectable men 
to undertake these responsible duties; candidates at the 
.various University examinations are now obliged to write 
on both sides of the answer book much to their chagrin 
and to the infinite misfortune of their examiners, and retrenoh- 
, ment on this head should not have been allowed to be perpe¬ 
tuated both by the Government and the University any more. 
And yet a happy and contented Government announced a 
generous grant of Rs. 2,43,000 for a period of five years. 
Doubtless this boon will in due course of time be bolstered 
up before the next Statutory Commission as one of the 
achievements of a Government which rested back to “pre- 
reform” regions. So, this is the story of the “ unconditional 
surrender” of the Government of Bengal to the University 
of Oalcuttii. 

We did not, of course, find a trace of the non-recurring 
grant of two lacs of rupees to the University for building 
up the third storey to the Asutosh Buildings. In vain did 
Sir Ewart Greaves appeal to the artistic sense of the 
Chancellor to those truncated pillars which are standinj? 
monuments to the generosity of the Government of Bengal: 
in vain did Sir Abdur Rahim visit the University buildings 
and expressed his wonder and admiration for the varied activi¬ 
ties of the University cramped absolutely for space. May 
God bless the Presidency College which, we are told, has 
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secured a sum of two lacs of rupees for *' necessary expan¬ 
sion.” After all, the Government is the custodian of the 
public funds. 


H. E. Lord Lyti’o^’s Convocation Address. 

H. E. the Chancellor’s Convocation Address this year was 
one of the most remarkable addresses delivered by the ruh'T 
of a province in the Senate House. The whole speech, 
surcharged with humour, pulsated with sympathy for the 
aspirations of the University, and H.E. the Chancellor frankly 
admitted the difficulties of his position. Said his Excel¬ 
lency : 

“It is undoubtedly unfortunate for the University to have for its 
Chancellor one who is so seriously handicapped.The good inten¬ 

tions and benevolent efforts of Chancellor Jekyll are for ever being 
frustrated by the evil reputation of Governor Hyde.” 

And no wonder! We know very well that the Post- 
Graduate Department of the Calcutta University owes a deep 
debt of gratitude to the scholarly instincts of its Chancellor, 
but our regret is that the Chancellor does not find time to 
come into a closer and more intimate touch with the Univer¬ 
sity and its affairs. His exalted position as the head of the 
Government in this province keeps him in splendid isolation 
and bis advisers are to some extent responsible for the estab¬ 
lishment of that political convention which His Excellency 
so humorously described as the one which lays down that 
“a governor can do no right.” We would have been happier 
if the other legal convention, vig., the “ king can do no 
wrong” with its logical consequences were followed in 
this country. For then we would have known the person 
or the persons who were responsible for supplying some of 
the materials for the admirable Address of His Excellency 
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and we would not have been slow to apply to them 
the oonstitutional maxims laid down by a famous case in 
England by virtue of which not even a King’s Seal nor his 
pardon establishes immunity for the minister. We wonder 
who told His Excellency that Bengali was to be the medium 
of instruction and examination up to the Matriculation 
Examination of this University. “ Among the proposals of 
the University,” so ran the speech of His Excellency, “is 
the fat-reaching one that Bengali should replace English 
as the language of instruction and examination in the 
schools.” Proceeding further His Excellency observes; “If 
Bengali were the mother tongue of all scholars in the schools 
of Bengal, the principle for which the University contends 
could and would have been applied before now.” 

His Excellency then points out the special difficulties 
of Assam, a potent factor in any scheme of academic reform 
of which His Excellency has definite knowledge. Our regret 
is that the whole basis of His Excellency’s speech is absolutely 
wrong. The proposal in question which is pending Govern¬ 
ment sanction for a period of five years is in the following 
words: 

“ The Matriculation Examination shall be conducted by means of 
printed papers, the same papers being used at every place at which the 
Examination is held. All papers, other than those on the Vernacular, will 
generally be set in the English language. 

The Matriculation Examination shall be a general test of fitness for 
admission to the University of Calcutta. 

Instruction and examination in all subjects other than English shall 
be conducted in the vernacular : 

Provided that the Syndicate may, in special cases or class of cases, 
make exceptions to this rule or postpone its operation for a prescribed time: 

Provided further that whenever the Managing Committee of a School, 
supported by at least one-half of the parents or guardians concerned, 
desire that the medium should be a language other than the vernacular, 

' the Syndicate shall exempt the candidates of such school from the opera¬ 
tion of the general rule.” 

21 
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“Vernacularisation of the school Qurrioulum” may be 
the object of the proposal, hut there is no attempt whatsoever 
on the part of the University to cause needless hardship 
amongst “many scholars” in the words of His Excellency, 
“to whom Bengali is as much a foreign language as English.” 
Ample safeguards have been retained in the hands of the 
University in cases when the general operation of the rule 
is like ly to cause difficulties : 

Provided that the Syndicate may, in special cases or class of eases, 
make exceptiotis to this rule or postpone its operation for a prescribed 
time : 

Provided farther that whenever the Managing Committee of a School, 
supported by at least one-half of the parents or guardians concerned, 
desire that the medium should be a language other than the vernacular,'the 
Syndicate shall exempt the candidates of such school from the operation of 
the general rule. 

His Excellency stood on lirrner ground when he diag¬ 
nosed the causes of the intellectual poverty of some of our 
hoys in schools and colleges, but his advisers were again very 
wrong when they supplied His Excellency with information 
regarding the administration of Secondary Education in 
Bengal. His Excellency waxed eloquent over the composi¬ 
tion of the School Committee and regretted the undue pre¬ 
ponderance of the members of “ that noble profession to which 
the Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor belonged.” The School Com¬ 
mittee, His Excellency should have been told by his advisers, 
is not the creature of Statute, it is not the child of even the 
overchangirig regulations ; it did not come into being by the 
touch of the magic wand of the Senate; it is merely an 
advisory body to the Syndicate which is under the Statute 
and the regulations responsible in theory only for the ad¬ 
ministration of the schools in Bengal. The constitution of 
the School Committee was bound to be inelastic, its decisions 
are liable to challenge—and are, as a matter of fact, challenged 
frequently by the Syndicate. Many self-respecting members, 
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including, we are tpld, the Director of Public Instruction, 
Mr. E. F. Oaten, refused to serve on a committee whose deci¬ 
sions could not, by the operation of the Statute, be final. 
Lastly, if His Exctfilency had cared to inquire about its com¬ 
position, he would have been satisfied that lawyers are 
numerically very weak there. And a et this School Committee 
with its instability and its fleeting breath rivtded the attention 
of His Excellency! 

Lastly, His Excellency reminded his distinguished 
audience that some of the recommendations of the Sadler 
Commission might very well be carried into immediate 
execution. These “Sibylline books” are indeed “in the cus¬ 
tody of worthy Commissioners.” These Commissioners forget 
the important recommendations of the Commission. The 
Commission recommended wholesale reform, our administra¬ 
tors proposed piecemeal readjustment; the Commission re¬ 
commended adequate financial assistance to collegiate and 
secondary education, our administrators always lament the 
lack of funds; the Commission recommended the liher<ilisa- 
tionof the constitution of the Universitv, our (Tovernmeiit rests 
its oars on a constitution which has not merely ‘^rowii rusty but 
has outgrown its utility. AVith the best amongst our University 
and College teachers outside its pale, the Senate still 
bears the impress of a nominated body, (ughty per cent, of the 
members being nominated by the Government. The Calcutta 
University Commission did, indeed, recommend the creation 
of a Secondary Board and the institution of a three-years 
Honours Course but their recommendations, Ave must not 
forget, were coupled with important financial proposals. 
Devoid of financial support, educational reform, we must say, 
is a mockery, a delusion and a snare, although we do not agree 
with these ardent patriots who see in the proposal for estab¬ 
lishment of a Secondary .Board of Education not merely 
a divorce of University education from School education but 
hear also the death-knell of educational expansion. In the 
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proposal for a three-years* Honours Course they see the 
collapse of the entire fabric of post-graduate teaching and re¬ 
search and the compulsory abandonment of a very useful sphere 
of academic activity by our weaker private colleges in Calcutta, 
and in particular, in the moffmil. To them we say, rely on 
the scholarly instincts, the academic heritage of His Excel¬ 
lency the Chancellor, and academic freedom and academic 
expansion shall not be permitted to be smothered under the 
weight of administrative exigencies. 


Db. Surendramohan Ganguli. 

We are glad to note that the mathematical researches 
of Dr. Surendramohan Ganguli, one of our distinguished 
Lecturers in the department of Mathematics, have received 
due recognition from Universities outside India. His work 
on the “ Theory of Plane Curves ” has been recommended for 
study by the Wells College, New York. In the course of a 
letter to Dr. Ganguli, Prof. T. R. Hollecroft writes: 

“I have been using the revised edition of your Theory of Plane Curvee 
in my Mathematics Honor Course this year. It is an excellent text for 
an advanced course and fills a place that has long been vacant. Are you 
revising the Second volume on Cubic and Quartic Curves, and if so when 
will it be published ? ” 

Now that his work has been recognised by Western 
scholars, Dr. Ganguli’s countrymen, we trust, will not 
grudge his position in the University. Twelve hours of 
lecture work per week does not give scope for such work 
and our academic reformers and political reformers would do 
well to bear this fact in mind. 


Universities Congress. 

The thirj Congress of the Universities of the British 
Empire will be held this year in London on July 12, and 
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will adjourn to Cambridge on the following day. The Uni¬ 
versities Bureau of the British Empire in London have invited 
the University of Calcutta to send delegates and representa¬ 
tives to attend the Congress and also to suggest subjects for 
discussion at the Congress. The Syndicate of the University 
of Calcutta have nominated the following to represent the 
University at the Empire Universities Congress: 


Delegates. 

1. Sir Jagadishchandra Bose, Kt., C.S.I., C.I.E., M.A., D.So., 
F.R.S. 

2. Prof. Herambachandra Maitra, M.A. 

Bidhanchandra Ray, Esq., B.A., M.D., M.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., 

M.L.C. 

4. Prof. S. Radhakrishnan, M.A. 


Representatives. 

E. F. Oaten, Esq., M.A., LL.B., M.L.C. 

Rev. A. E. Brown, CM.E., M.A., B.Sc. 

Syamaprasad Mookerjee, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

Surendranath Sen, Esq., M.A., Pb.D. 

"H. M. Percival, Esq., M.A. 

The Hon’ble Sir Atulcbandra Cbatterjee, Kt. 

The Syndicate of the Calcutta University have suggested 
the following subjects for discussion at the Empire Univer¬ 
sities Congress: 

The Universities and national life: the adjustment of international 
culture in University studies: the Universities and the League of 
Nations: the relation between the State and the University considered 
academically and in connection with finance: the University and social 
studies and activities; the Universities and the health of students; the 
Universities and political inequality; the Universitias and political contro¬ 
versy ; interchange of University teachers between Eastern and Western 
countries; the proper state in education at which specialisation should begin; 
the relation of the Universities to vocational education; and the Universi¬ 
ties as centres of spiritual influence. 
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The Universities of Great Britain - and Ireland have 
invited all delegates from overseas to the Empire Universities 
Congress to visit them in turn during the fortnight preceding 
and the week succeeding the meeting in Cambridge. 

On July 16 and 17 the delegates will go to Oxford. 

» « « » 

Conference of Teachers of History. 

Mr, Surendranath Sen, M.A., Ph.l)., has been appointed 
CO represent the Calcutta University on the Second Anglo- 
American Conference of Professors and Teachers of History, 
to be held in London in the week commencing on Monday the 

12th July, 1926. 

« « « 

Conference on Imperial Education. 

An interim Conference on Imperial Education will be held 
in Paris from the 24th to the 27th of July, 1926, under the 
auspices of the League of the Empire and the Bienvenue 
Francaise. The University of Calcutta have appointed the 
following gentlemen as delegates and representatives to attend 
the function : 

sir Jagadishchandra Bose, Kt., C.S.L, C.I.E., M.A., D.Se., F.R.S. 

Professor Herambachandra Maitra, M.A. 

Bidhanehandra Ray, Esq., B.A., M.D., M.R.C.P., M.R.C S., M.L.C. 

E. P. Oaten, Esq., M.A., LL.B., M.L.C. 

Rev. A. E. Brown, C.I.E,, M.A., B.Sc. 

Syamaprasad Mookerjee, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

Surendranatb Sen, Esq., M.A., Ph.D. 

H. M. Percival, Esq., M.A. 

The Hon’ble Sir Atulchandra Chatterjee, Kt. 

Professor S. Radhakrishnan, M.A. 








